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We must force the “frozen circumstances to dance 
by singing to them their own melody.” 


—Karl Marx, “Toward the Critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Law” 
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DANCE OF THE DIALECTIC 


INTRODUCTION 
Marxism, This Tale of Two Cities 


1 


Marxism, understood as the ideas of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, offers us 
a tale of two cities: one that claims to have freedom but doesn’t, and another 
that possesses bountiful freedom for all, but few know where it is or how to get 
there. The first city is called “capitalism.” In this city, whose institutions are 
widely viewed as the very embodiments of freedom, nothing is free. Everything 
costs, and most things cost more than those who need them can afford. For most 
of its citizens, what is called “freedom” is having the right to compete for things 
that remain just outside their grasp. But no one keeps them from competing or 
from thinking that one day they (or their children) may succeed. 

The other city is called “communism.” Here, people enjoy the freedom to 
develop their potential as human beings in peace and friendship with each other. 
Their’s is not the freedom to want what cannot be had but to do and be and 
become what they want. This city can’t be found on a map, because until now 
it only exists in the shadows of the first city. It is, in effect, what capitalism could 
be, what it has all the means and conditions for becoming once the inhabitants 
of capitalism overthrow their rulers along with the rules that organize life in their 
city. The rulers are the capitalist class, or those who own and control the means 
of production, distribution, and exchange, and the principal rule by which they 
operate is profit maximization. The capitalists have managed to keep commu- 
nism a well-guarded secret by using their power over the mike—for in this so- 
ciety you need a microphone to be heard—to ensure that no one learns that 
communism is really about freedom, while endlessly repeating the cannard that 
something called “communism” was already tried in a few underdeveloped 
countries and that it didn’t work. 

There is a lot in Marxism, of course, that cannot be captured by this tale of 
two cities, but it does help to bring out the singular nature of Marx’s subject 
matter: it is not capitalism, it is not communism, it is not history. Rather, it is 
the internal relations between all of these. It is how communism evolves as a 
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still unrealized potential within capitalism and the history of this evolution 
stretching from earliest times to a future that is still far in front of us. Unaware 
of what exactly Marx has set out to study, most writers on Marxism, friendly 
and unfriendly, have great difficulty characterizing what he finds. For example, 
in so far as Marx describes and explains how capitalism functions, some writ- 
ers consider Marxism a science. In so far as he presents capitalism as wanting, 
others insist that Marxism is essentially a critique of capitalism. In so far as he 
discovers a potential in capitalism for communism and outlines what that might 
look like, still others view Marx as mainly a visionary. And in so far as Marx 
advocates a political strategy for moving from here to there—and Lenin’s ques- 
tion, “What is to be done?” is always lurking somewhere in his consciousness— 
Marxism gets treated as a doctrine on how to make the revolution. 

Science, critique, vision, and strategy for revolution are ordinarily understood 
apart from one another—some would even maintain that they are logically 
incompatible—and most interpreters of Marxism have emphasized only one or 
a couple of these themes while dismissing or trivializing the others (or, in some 
cases, using them as occasions to berate Marx for inconsistency). Yet the evi- 
dence for the importance of all four currents in Marx’s writings is overwhelm- 
ing. Moreover, they are usually so intertwined and so mutually dependent that 
it is very difficult to separate them completely from each other. Hence, I am 
inclined to view Marxism as an unusual, perhaps unique, combination of all 
four—science, critique, vision, and recipe for revolution—and Marx himself 
therefore as a scientist; critic, visionary, and revolutionary, with each of these 
qualities contributing to and feeding off the others. 

The problem this raises, of course, is—how is this possible? How does one mix 
things that don’t appear to mix? What allows Marx to construct theories—for 
this is what I am claiming—that are at the same time scientific, critical, vision- 
ary, and revolutionary? For the tale of two cities presented above, this translates 
as—what allows Marx to discover communism inside capitalism, and how does 
what he finds constitute both a criticism of capitalism and the basis of a strategy 
to overturn it? At the core of every science is a search for relations, especially 
relations that are not immediately obvious, and in studying capitalism Marx 
uncovers relations between what is, what could be, what shouldn’t be, and what 
can be done about it all. He finds all this, first of all, because it is there, but what 
permits him to find it—while most students of capitalism only come up with the 
appearances (mislabeled as “facts” )—is his dialectical method. It is dialectics, and 
Marx’s dialectics in particular, that not only allows but requires him to knit to- 
gether what most others consign to separate mental compartments. 


2 


Dialectics, in one form or another, has existed for as long as there have been 
human beings on this planet. This is because our lives have always involved 
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important elements of change and interaction; our environment, taken as a 
whole, has always had a decisive limiting and determining effect on whatever 
went on inside it; and “today,” whenever it occurs, always emerges out of what 
existed yesterday, including the possibilities contained therein, and always leads 
(and will lead), in the very same ways that it has, to what can and will take place 
tomorrow. In order to maximize the positive effects of these developments on 
their lives (and to reduce their negative effects), people have always tried to 
construct concepts and ways of thinking that capture—to the extent that they 
can understand it (and to the extent that the ruling elites have allowed it)—what 
is actually going on in their world, especially as regards the pervasiveness of 
change and interaction, the effect of any system on its component parts (includ- 
ing each of us as both a system with parts and as a part of other systems), and 
the interlocking nature of past, present, and future. The many ways our species 
has performed this task has given rise to a rich and varied tradition of dialecti- 
cal thought, the full measure of which has yet to be taken. 

Marx’s version of dialectics was derived from his encounters on the philosophi- 
cal plane with such giants as Epicurus, Aristotle, Spinoza, Leibniz, and especially 
Hegel, and through his lived experience with a capitalism that had only recently 
come to maturity. Capitalism, it is important to note, stands out from earlier class 
societies in the degree to which it has integrated all major (and, increasingly, most 
minor) life functions into a single organic system dominated by the law of value 
and the accompanying power of money but also in the degree to which it hides 
and seeks to deny this singular achievement. The fragmentation of existence to- 
gether with the partial and one-sided character of socialization under capital- 
ism have inclined people to focus on the particulars that enter their lives—an 
individual, a job, a place—but to ignore the ways they are related, and thus to 
miss the patterns—class, class struggle, alienation, and others—that emerge from 
these relations. More recently, the social sciences have reinforced this tendency 
by breaking up the whole of human knowledge into the specialized learning of 
competing disciplines, each with its own distinctive language, and then by study- 
ing almost exclusively those bits that permit statistical manipulation. In the pro- 
cess, capitalism, the biggest pattern of all and one whose effect on people’s lives 
is constantly growing, has become virtually invisible. 

I am painfully aware that many of those who reject Marx’s analysis of capi- 
talism don’t simply disagree with it. That would make political discussions rela- 
tively easy. Instead, the typical reaction is to treat the capitalism Marx speaks 
about as if it isn’t there. ’m reminded of the movie Harvey, in which Jimmy 
Stewart often converses with his friend Harvey, a six-foot, two-inch invisible 
white rabbit. Except he is the only one who sees Harvey; those around him see 
only an empty chair. Similarly, when Marx and Marxists refer to capitalism, the 
eyes of most of their readers glaze over. Well, capitalism is not an invisible rab- 
bit, but neither is it something that is immediately apparent. For it to be no- 
ticed, let alone understood, people’s attention has to be drawn to certain rela- 
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tions, the elements of which are not always obvious. But if most of its inhabit- 
ants don’t even see capitalism, the system, any effort to explain how it works 
must be accompanied by an equally strenuous effort to display it, to simply show 
that it exists and what kind of entity it is. Widely ignored in the literature on 
Marx, revelation, therefore, is as crucial to Marxism as explanation, and indeed 
the latter is impossible without the former. 

By allowing Marx to focus on the interconnections that constitute the key 
patterns in capitalism, the dialectic brings the capitalist system itself, as a pat- 
tern of patterns, into “sight” and makes it something real that requires its own 
explanation. In a world made up of mutually dependent processes, however, the 
interconnections between things include their ties to their own preconditions 
and future possibilities as well as to whatever is affecting them (and whatever 
they are affecting) right now. Consequently, the patterns that emerge and re- 
quire explanation include material that will extend Marx’s explanation, when 
it comes, into the hitherto separate realms of criticism, vision, and revolution. 
Consider once again the spread of relations unearthed in Marx’s tale of two 
cities. The whole panoply of otherwise confusing dialectical categories such as 
“contradiction,” “abstraction,” “totality,” and “metamorphosis” serve to avoid 
static, partial, one-sided, and one-dimensional (temporally speaking) under- 
standings by making some part of these interconnections easier to think about 
and to deal with. All of Marx’s theories have been shaped by his dialectical out- 
look and its accompanying categories, and it is only by grasping dialectics that 
these theories can be properly understood, evaluated, and put to use. 
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My own encounter with dialectics began when I was doing research for my doc- 
toral dissertation, later published as Alienation: Marx’s Conception of Man in Capi- 
talist Society (1971; 2d ed. 1976). Marx’s writings were decidedly not one-sided; 
nor did he seem to have much trouble presenting a world in constant motion, 
where mutual interaction and interpenetration of temporal dimensions were the 
rule and even large scale transformations a frequent occurrence. That much was 
clear. What was less clear, especially to a young student steeped in linguistic phi- 
losophy, were the concepts he used to present such a picture. Despite the absence 
of definitions—Marx never offered any—it was not hard to know, in a general 
way at least, what he was talking about, but whenever IJ pressed a point the preci- 
sion and clarity I had been trained to look for eluded me. And when I sought to 
construct my own definitions from the way Marx used his key concepts in his 
writings, I was shocked to discover that their apparent meanings varied with the 
context, often considerably. I was not the first, of course, to note or to be both- 
ered by the elastic quality of Marx’s meanings. Vilfredo Pareto, the Italian soci- 
ologist, provided the classic statement of this problem long ago when he said, 
“Marx’s words are like bats. One can see in them both birds and mice” (1902, 332). 
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But once we recognize this problem, what are our choices? (1) We could ig- 
nore it. (2) We could treat what Marx means (or seems to) on most occasions, 
or on what we take to be the most important occasion, as what Marx really 
means by a particular concept. (3) We could use this inconsistency as a club with 
which to beat Marx for being hopelessly confused, or sloppy, or even dishon- 
est. Or (4) we could seek an explanation of Marx’s usage in his view of the world 
and the place that language and meaning have in that view. I had spent too much 
time puzzling over Marx’s linguistic practice to ignore what I had found, and 
while it is possible to single out one main meaning for some of his concepts, 
this left too many other meanings unaccounted for. Even with this difficulty, 
however, I was already learning too much from Marx to dismiss him as irredeem- 
ingly confused or careless. That left an investigation into his view of the world 
that may have allowed and even required just such a use of language. 

Taking the latter path, I soon arrived at the philosophy of internal relations, 
a carryover from Marx’s apprenticeship with Hegel, which treats the relations 
in which anything stands as essential parts of what it is, so that a significant 
change in any of these relations registers as a qualitative change in the system 
of which it is a part. With relations rather than things as the fundamental build- 
ing blocks of reality, a concept may vary somewhat in its meaning depending 
on how much of a particular relation it is intended to convey. Could this be the 
answer to the paradox stated so eloquently by Pareto? As it turned out, the phi- 
losophy of internal relations had received relatively little attention in the already 
extensive literature on Marx’s dialectic. And while several major interpreters of 
Marx, such as Georg Lukdcs, Jean-Paul Sartre, Henri Lefebvre, Karel Kosik, 
Lucien Goldmann, and Herbert Marcuse, appeared to recognize that Marx’s 
rejection of Hegel’s idealism did not include his philosophy of internal relations, 
none saw fit to build their interpretation of dialectics around it nor to use it as 
a basis for explaining Marx’s unusual use of language.’ I did. 

However, in what became Alienation my chief aim in reconstructing Marx’s 
dialectic was to understand what he said about human nature and alienation. 
What served to explain a particular theory, though, was not enough to account 
for how he arrived at this theory nor to help people study other aspects of soci- 
ety in the manner of Marx. The philosophy of internal relations, after all, is only 
a philosophy. It underlies and makes possible a certain method for inquiring 
into the world and organizing and expounding what one finds, but an adequate 
grasp of this method requires that equal attention be paid to other elements of 
the dialectic, and especially to the “process of abstraction.” 

The philosophy of internal relations bans finite parts from Marx’s ontology. 
The world, it would have us believe, is not like that. Then, through the mental 
process of abstraction, Marx draws a set of provisional boundaries in this rela- 
tional world to arrive at parts that are better suited—chiefly through the inclu- 
sion of significant elements of change and interaction—to the particular inves- 
tigation he has in mind. The resulting findings, encapsulated in the theories of 
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Marxism, all bear the imprint of these initial abstractions. Consequently, in my 
next major work on Marxism, Dialectical Investigations (1993), the philosophy 
of internal relations cedes its position at the center of my account to Marx’s 
process of abstraction. Together—and, despite the evidence of my earliest writ- 
ings, they must be used together—the philosophy of internal relations and the 
process of abstraction offer the greater part of what is distinctive about my 
approach to dialectics, an approach meant to advance current efforts to study 
capitalism (or any part thereof) as well as to help us grasp and make better use 
of Marx’s own achievements. 

Recent years have witnessed a modest renaissance of interest in dialectics, as 
a growing number of Marxist writers have adopted it as a priviledged vantage 
point from which to examine Marx’s other theories. The latest stage of capital- 
ism, what some have dubbed “globalization,” and the collapse of the Soviet Union 
have also sent many of these same scholars back to the moment of method for 
help in explaining these phenomena. The result is that dialectical method is one 
of the liveliest areas of Marxist research and debate today, particularly in the 
Anglo-Saxon world.’ Word of this development is only beginning to reach the 
broader academy. Is it too much to hope that a serious exchange of views with 
at least some mainstream scholars may yet replace the benign (and not so be- 
nign) neglect and worse to which Marxist dialectics has traditionally been sub- 
jected by non-Marxist thinkers? My work on dialectics has also always been 
shaped, in part, by my strong desire to help make such an exchange possible.> 

In the pages that follow, my fullest treatment of the philosophy of internal 
relations can be found in chapters 2, 3, and 4. Chapter 1 gives an introductory 
overview of our entire subject. Chapter 5, which is the longest and probably most 
important chapter in the book, details Marx’s process of abstraction and shows 
its organic tie to the philosophy of internal relations. Chapter 6 explains how 
Marx used his method to study the past in its internal relation to the present. 
Chapter 7 presents the kind of inquiry and exposition that follows from Marx’s 
adherence to a philosophy of internal relations. Chapter 8 expands on the work 
of the previous chapter to include all the different moments of Marx’s method 
and shows how it helped him arrive at his understanding of the capitalist state. 
Chapter 9 explains how dialectical method is used to study the communist fu- 
ture in its internal relation to the present and provides the best summary of the 
earlier chapters. Here, one will also find most of the scaffolding with which Marx 
constructed his tale of two cities. In chapters 10 and u, my interpretation of 
Marx’s method is contrasted with that of two increasingly popular schools of 
dialectical thinking, Critical Realism and Systematic Dialectics. Finally, chap- 
ter 12 offers a case study in the use of some elements in Marx’s dialectical method 
to analyze the more peculiar features of the Japanese state. 

The essays and chapters (many considerably revised) from earlier books 
brought together in this volume span thirty years and represent the best of my 
life’s work on dialectics.‘ If they often seem as if they were written as consecu- 
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tive chapters for this book, it is because the project of which they are alla part 
was formulated at the time of Alienation, and my fundamental views on dia- 
lectics have changed relatively little since then. This also accounts for the mod- 
est amount of repetition in some of the middle and later chapters as I try once 
again to link whatever is new to the philosophy of internal relations. Given most 
readers’ lack of familiarity with this philosophy and the difficulty they are likely 
to have in applying it, the frequent return to internal relations and the practice 
of abstracting that it makes possible (and requires) also serves an important 
pedagogical function. Learning how to use Marx’s dialectical method, especially 
becoming good at it, also requires a radical transformation in the way one thinks 
about anything, and the philosophy of internal relations—as we shall see—is 
the crucial enabling step in this process. 

A final word on the role of Friedrich Engels. The extraordinary and even 
unique intellectual partnership that Marx enjoyed with Engels led practically 
everyone for a century and more to treat Engels as coequal spokesman along 
with Marx for the doctrines of Marxism. In recent decades, however, there is a 
growing body of scholarship that argues for important differences in the think- 
ing of these two men, particularly in the area of dialectics. I do not share this 
position for reasons that were already given in some detail in Alienation, but that 
does not mean that I devote as much attention to Engels’s writings on dialec- 
tics as I do to Marx’s (Ollman 1976, 52—53). For the elements of dialectics with 
which I have been most concerned, chiefly the philosophy of internal relations 
and the process of abstraction, it is Marx who has provided the bulk of my raw 
materials. Yet I have not hesitated to use Engels’s comments in arriving at my 
own interpretation of Marxism, including Marxist dialectics, whenever they 
seemed particularly helpful, and I have no problem encouraging readers to do 
the same. : 


Notes 


1. The main works by these authors on dialectics can be found in the bibliography. 

2. Among the more important contributors to this debate are David Harvey, Richard Lewin, 
Richard Lewontin, Fredric Jameson, Istvan Mészaros, Enrique Dussell, Ruy Fausto, Michael Lowi, 
Lucien Séve, Jindrich Zeleny, Tom Sekine, Derek Sayer, Antonio Negri, Andrew Sayers, Erwin Mar- 
quit, Sean Sayers, Martin Jay, Scott Warren, Kosmas Psychopedis, Joachim Israel, Christopher 
Arthur, Tony Smith, Joseph O’Malley, Roy Bhaskar, Milton Fisk, Joseph Fracchia, John Allen, Ter- 
rell Carver, Rob Beamish, Roslyn Bologh, George E. McCarthy, Robert Albritton, John Rees, Car- 
ol Gould, David-Hillel Rubin, Joseph McCarney, Ira Gollobin, Howard Sherman, Nancy Hartsock, 
Paul Diesing, Guglielmo Carchedi, Patrick Murray, Fred Moseley, Paul Mattick Jr., Kevin Ander- 
son, Michael A. Lebowitz, Stephen A. Resnick, Richard D. Wolff, Susan Buck-Morss, Ronald J. 
Horvath, Kenneth D. Gibson, N. Patrick Peritore, Graham Priest, J. W. Frieberg, Paul Paolucci, Bill 
Livant, Peter Skillman, Martin Nicolaus, Simeon Scott, and Paul Sweezy. And there are others. The 
main works by these authors on dialectics can be found in the bibliography. 

3. An admirable example of what is possible in the way of a useful exchange on dialectics with 
non-Marxist thinkers is provided by the libertarian philosopher Chris Scibarra in Total Freedom 
(2000). 
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4. For readers interested in my other writings on and uses of dialectical method, see especially 
Alienation (1976), chaps. 1, 4, 5, and 33 and appendix 2; Social and Sexual Revolution (1979), chaps. 
2,5, and 6; Dialectical Investigations (1993), chaps. 3, 5, and 9; Market Socialism: The Debate among 
Socialists (1998), chap. 4; and “What Is Political Science? What Should It Be?” (2000). 


STEP 1 





CHAPTER 1 


The Meaning of Dialectics 


1 


Have you ever tried to hop on a car while it was still moving? How different was 
it from entering a car that was stationary? Would you have been able to get into 
the moving car if you were blindfolded? Would you have been able to do it if 
you were not only blindfolded but didn’t know in which direction it was mov- 
ing or even how fast it was going? 

Why all these silly questions? Obviously, we all agree on the answers, and 
anyone in his or her right mind would make sure to know how fast and in which 
direction a car is moving before trying to climb aboard. Well, what about soci- 
ety? Society is like a vehicle that every one of us tries to climb aboard to find a 
job, a home, various social relationships, goods to satisfy our needs and fancies— 
in short, a whole way of life. And who can doubt that society is changing. In fact, 
no century has experienced as much social change as ours, and no period has 
experienced faster change than the period since World War II. But just how fast 
is it changing and, more important, in what direction? 

Will American, or British, or Japanese society as it is coming to be in the next 
few years be able to give you the things you want from it, that you are expect- 
ing, that you are preparing for? Being an optimist, you may answer “yes,” but if 
so, you are looking—and none too closely—at things as they are now. But so- 
ciety, as you admit, is changing, and very fast. Have you studied what our demo- 
cratic capitalist society is changing into, or are you like the blindfolded person 
trying to get onto a moving vehicle, not knowing either the speed or direction 
in which it is traveling? 

How, then, does one study the infinitely complex organism that is modern 
society as it evolves and changes over time? Marxism enters the picture as the 
most systematic (though, obviously, still incomplete) effort yet undertaken to 
provide such an analysis. Focusing on how goods are produced, exchanged, and 
distributed in the capitalist era, it tries to account for the structure as well as 
the dynamics of the entire social system, including both its origins and likely 
future. We also learn how the few who benefit most from capitalism use a mix- 
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ture of force and guile to order the lives and thinking of the great majority who 
would benefit most from a radical change. Finally, Marxism also lays out a 
method (dialectics) and a practice (class struggle) for updating this study and 
helping to bring about the most desirable outcome. No one who is about to 
climb aboard the moving vehicle that is our rapidly changing society can afford 
to proceed without it. 


2 


What we understand about the world is determined by what the world is, who 
we are, and how we conduct our study. As regards this last, in our day the prob- 
lems involved in grasping reality have been compounded by an approach that 
privileges whatever makes things appear static and independent of one another 
over their more dynamic and systemic qualities. Copernicus could have been 
speaking about the modern academy instead of the astronomers of his day when 
he said, “‘With them it is as though an artist were to gather the hands, feet, head, 
and other members for his images from diverse models, each part excellently 
drawn, but not related to a single body, and since they in no way match each 
other, the result would be a monster rather than man’” (qtd. in Kuhn 1962, 83). 
The existing breakdown of knowledge into mutually indifferent and often hos- 
tile academic disciplines, each with its own range of problematics and meth- 
ods, has replaced the harmonious enlightenment we had been promised with a 
raucous cacophony of discordant sounds. In the confusion, the age-old link 
between knowledge and action has been severed, so that scholars can deny all 
responsibility for their wares while taking pride in knowing more and more 
about less and less. It is as a way of criticizing this state of affairs and develop- 
ing an integrated body of knowledge that a growing number of researchers are 
turning to Marxian dialectics. 

With all the misinformation conveyed about dialectics, it may be useful to 
start by saying what it is not. Dialectics is not a rock-ribbed triad of thesis- 
antithesis-synthesis that serves as an all-purpose explanation; nor does it pro- 
vide a formula that enables us to prove or predict anything; nor is it the motor 
force of history. The dialectic, as such, explains nothing, proves nothing, pre- 
dicts nothing, and causes nothing to happen. Rather, dialectics is a way of think- 
ing that brings into focus the full range of changes and interactions that occur 
in the world. As part of this, it includes how to organize a reality viewed in this 
manner for purposes of study and how to present the results of what one finds 
to others, most of whom do not think dialectically. 

The main problem to which dialectics is addressed is set out clearly in Marx’s 
retelling of the Roman myth of Cacus (1971, 536-37). Half man, half demon, 
Cacus lived in a cave and came out only at night to steal oxen. Wishing to mis- 
lead his pursuers, Cacus forced the oxen to walk backward into his den so that 
their footprints made it appear that they had gone out from there. The next 
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morning, when people came looking for their oxen, all they found were foot- 
prints. Based on the evidence of these footprints, they concluded that, starting 
from the cave, their oxen had gone into the middle of a field and disappeared. 

If the owners of the oxen had taken a methodology course at an American 
university, they might have counted the footprints, measured the depth of each 
step, and run the results through a computer—but they would have arrived at 
the same wrong conclusion. The problem here arises from the fact that reality 
is more than appearances and that focusing exclusively on appearances, on the 
evidence that strikes us immediately and directly, can be extremely misleading. 
How typical is the error found in this example? According to Marx, rather than 
the exception, this is how most people in our society understand the world. 
Basing themselves on what they see, hear, and bump into in their immediate 
surroundings—on footprints of various kinds—they arrive at conclusions that 
are in many cases the exact opposite of the truth. Most of the distortions asso- 
ciated with bourgeois ideology are of this kind. 

To understand the real meaning of the footprints, the owners of the oxen had 
to find out what happened the night before and what was going on in the cave 
that lay just over their horizon. In a similar way, understanding anything in our 
everyday experience requires that we know something about how it arose and 
developed and how it fits into the larger context or system of which it is a part. 
Just recognizing this, however, is not enough, for nothing is easier than slipping 
back into a narrow focus on appearances. After all, few would deny that every- 
thing in the world is changing and interacting at some pace and in one way or 
another, that history and systemic connections belong to the real world. The 
difficulty has always been how to think adequately about them, how not to dis- 
tort them, and how to give them the attention and weight that they deserve. 
Dialectics is an attempt to resolve this difficulty by expanding our notion of 
anything to include, as aspects of what it is, both the process by which it has 
become that and the broader interactive context in which it is found. Only then 
does the study of anything involve one immediately with the study of its his- 
tory and encompassing system. 

Dialectics restructures our thinking about reality by replacing the common- 
sense notion of “thing” (as something that has a history and has external con- 
nections with other things) with notions of “process” (which contains its his- 
tory and possible futures) and “relation” (which contains as part of what it is 
its ties with other relations). Nothing that didn’t already exist has been added 
here. Rather, it is a matter of where and how one draws boundaries and estab- 
lishes units (the dialectical term is “abstracts”) in which to think about the world. 
The assumption is that while the qualities we perceive with our five senses ac- 
tually exist as parts of nature, the conceptual distinctions that tell us where one 
thing ends and the next one begins both in space and across time are social and 
mental constructs. However great the influence of what the world is on how we 
draw these boundaries, it is ultimately we who draw the boundaries, and people 
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coming from different cultures and from different philosophical traditions can 
and do draw them differently. 

In abstracting capital, for example, as a process, Marx is simply including 
primitive accumulation, accumulation, and the concentration of capital—in 
sum, its real history—as part of what capital is. Abstracting it as a relation brings 
its actual ties with labor, commodity, value, capitalists, and workers—or what- 
ever contributes to its appearance and functioning—under the same rubric as 
its constituting aspects. All the units in which Marx thinks about and studies 
capitalism are abstracted as both processes and relations. Based on this dialec- 
tical conception, Marx’s quest—aunlike that of his commonsense opponents— 
is never for why something starts to change (as if it were not already changing) 
but for the various forms this change assumes and why it may appear to have 
stopped. Likewise, it is never for how a relation gets established (as if there were 
no relation there before), but again for the different forms it takes and why as- 
pects of an already existing relation may appear to be independent. Marx’s cri- 
tique of the ideology that results from an exclusive focus on appearances, on 
the footprints of events separated from their real history and the larger system 
in which they are found, is also of this order. 


3 


Besides a way of viewing the world, Marx’s dialectical method includes how he 
studied it, how he organized what he found, and how he presented these findings 
to his chosen audience. But how does one inquire into a world that has been 
abstracted into mutually dependent processes? Where does one start, and what 
does one look for? Unlike nondialectical research, where one starts with some 
small part and through establishing its connections to other such parts tries to 
reconstruct the larger whole, dialectical research begins with the whole, the sys- 
tem, or as much of it as one understands, and then proceeds to an examination 
of the part to see where it fits and how it functions, leading eventually to a fuller 
understanding of the whole from which one has begun. Capitalism serves Marx 
as his jumping-off point for an examination of anything that takes place within 
it. As a beginning, capitalism is already contained, in principle, within the in- 
teracting processes he sets out to investigate as the sum total of their necessary 
conditions and results. Conversely, to begin with a supposedly independent part 
or parts is to assume a separation with its corresponding distortion of mean- 
ing that no amount of later relating can overcome. Something will be missing, 
something will be out of place, and, without any standard by which to judge, 
neither will be recognized. What are called “interdisciplinary studies” simply 
treat the sum of such defects coming from different fields. As with Humpty 
Dumpty, who after the fall could never be put together again, a system whose 
functioning parts have been treated as independent of one another at the start 
can never be reestablished in its integrity. 
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The investigation itself seeks to concretize what is going on in capitalism, to 
trace the means and forms through which it works and has developed, and to 
project where it seems to be tending. As a general rule, the interactions that 
constitute any problem in its present state are examined before studying their 
progress over time. The order of inquiry, in other words, is system before his- 
tory, so that history is never the development of one or two isojated elements 
with its suggestion, explicit or implicit, that change results from causes located 
inside that particular sphere (histories of religion or of culture or even of eco- 
nomics alone are decidedly undialectical). In Marx’s study of any specific event 
or institutional form, these two types of inquiry are always interwoven. The fuller 
understanding of capitalism that is the major result of such a study is now ready 
to serve as a richer and therefore more useful starting point for the next series 
of investigations. 


4 


Given an approach that proceeds from the whole to the part, from the system 
inward, dialectical research is primarily directed to finding and tracing four 
kinds of relations: identity/difference, interpenetration of opposites, quantity/ 
quality, and contradiction. Rooted in his dialectical conception of reality, these 
relations enable Marx to attain his double aim of discovering how something 
works or happened while simultaneously developing his understanding of the 
system in which such things could work or happen in just this way. 

In what Marx calls the commonsense approach, also found in formal logic, 
things are either the same/identical or different, not both. On this model, com- 
parisons generally stop after taking note of the way(s) any two entities are ei- 
ther identical or different, but for Marx this is only the first step. Unlike the 
political economists, for example, who stop after describing the obvious differ- 
ences between profit, rent, and interest, Marx goes on to bring out their iden- 
tity as forms of surplus-value (that is, wealth created by workers that is not re- 
turned to them in the form of wages). As relations, they all have this quality, this 
aspect that touches upon their origins, in common. The interest Marx takes in 
delineating the special features of production or of the working class, without 
neglecting all they have in common with other economic processes and other 
classes, are good examples of his approaching identity and difference from the 
side of identity. The relations that stand in for things in Marx’s dialectical con- 
ception of reality are sufficiently large and complex to possess qualities that— 
when compared to the qualities of other similarly constituted relations—appear 
to be identical and others that appear to be different. In investigating what these 
are and, especially, in paying extra attention to whichever half of this pairing is 
currently most neglected, Marx can arrive at detailed descriptions of specific 
phenomena without getting lost in one-sidedness. 

While the relation of identity/difference treats the various qualities that are 
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examined with its help as given, the interpenetration of opposites is based on 
the recognition that to a very large degree how anything appears and functions 
is due to its surrounding conditions. These conditioning factors apply to both 
objects and the persons perceiving them. As regards the former, for example, it 
is only because a machine is owned by capitalists that it is used to exploit work- 
ers. In the hands of a consumer or of a self-employed operator, that is, condi- 
tioned by another set of factors, operating under different imperatives, it would 
not function in this way. As regards the latter, when people conditioned as capi- 
talists look at a machine, they see a commodity they have bought on the mar- 
ket, perhaps even the price they paid for it, and something that is going to make 
them a profit. When people conditioned as workers, however, look at the same 
machine, they only see an instrument that will determine their movements in 
the production process. 

The perspectival element—recognizing that things appear very different de- 
pending on who is looking at them—plays a very important role in dialectical 
thought. This doesn’t mean that the truths that emerge from viewing reality 
from different vantage points are of equal value. Involved as they are in the work 
of transforming nature, workers enjoy a privileged position from which to view 
and make sense out of the developmental character of the system, and with his 
interest in the evolution of capitalism this is the vantage point that Marx most 
often adopts for himself. 

The notion of the interpenetration of opposites helps Marx to understand 
that nothing—no event, institution, person, or process—is simply and solely 
what it seems to be at a particular place and time, that is, situated within a cer- 
tain set of conditions. Viewing it in another way, or by other people, or under 
drastically changed conditions may produce not only a different but the exact 
opposite conclusion or effect. Hence, the interpenetration of opposites. A los- 
ing strike in one context may serve as the start of a revolution in another; an 
election that is a farce because one party, the Republicrats, has all the money 
and the workers’ parties have none could, with an equalization of the condi- 
tions of struggle, offer a democratic choice; workers who believe that capital- 
ism is an ideal system when they have a good job may begin to question this 
when they become unemployed. Looking for where and how such changes have 
already occurred and under what set of still-developing conditions new effects 
are likely to occur helps Marx gauge both the complexity of the part under ex- 
amination and its dependence on the evolution of the system overall. 

What is called quantity/quality is a relation between two temporally differen- 
tiated moments within the same process. Every process contains moments of 
before and after, encompassing both buildup (and builddown) and what that 
leads to. Initially, movement within any process takes the form of quantitative 
change. One or more of its aspects—each process being also a relation composed 
of aspects—increases or decreases in size or number. Then, at a certain point— 
which is different for each process studied—a qualitative transformation takes 
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place, indicated by a change in its appearance and/or function. It has become 
something else while, in terms of its main constituting relationships, remaining 
essentially the same. This qualitative change is often, though not always, marked 
by the introduction of a new concept to designate what the process has become. 

Only when money reaches a certain amount, Marx says, does it become capi- 
tal, that is, can it function to buy labor-power and produce value (1958, 307-8). 
Likewise, the cooperation of many people becomes a new productive power that 
is not only more but qualitatively different than the sum of individual powers 
that compose it (Engels 1934, 142). Looking for quantity/quality change is Marx’s 
way of bringing into single focus the before and after aspects in a development 
that most nondialectical approaches treat separately and even causally. It is a 
way of uniting in thought the past and probable future of any ongoing process 
at the expense (temporary expense) of its relations in the broader system. And 
it is a way of sensitizing oneself to the inevitability of change, both quantitative 
and qualitative, even before research has helped us to discover what it is. While 
the notion of quantity/quality is in no sense a formula for predicting the future, 
it does encourage research into patterns and trends of a kind that enables one 
to project the likely future, and it does offer a framework for integrating such 
projections into one’s understanding of the present and the past. 

Of the four major relations Marx investigates in his effort to make dialecti- 
cal sense out of capitalist reality, contradiction is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant. According to Marx, “in capitalism everything seems and in fact is contra- 
dictory” (1963, 218). He also believes it is the “contradictory socially determined 
features of its elements” that is “the predominant characteristic of the capital- 
ist mode of production” (1973, 491). 

Contradiction is understood here as the incompatible development of dif- 
ferent elements within the same relation, which is to say between elements that 
are also dependent on one another. What is remarked as differences are based, 
as we saw, on certain conditions, and these conditions are constantly changing. 
Hence, differences are changing; and given how each difference serves as part 
of the appearance and/or functioning of others, grasped as relations, how one 
changes affects all. Consequently, their paths of development do not only in- 
tersect in mutually supportive ways but are constantly blocking, undermining, 
otherwise interfering with, and in due course transforming one another. Con- 
tradiction offers the optimal means for bringing such change and interaction 
as regards both present and future into a single focus. The future finds its way 
into this focus as the likely and possible outcomes of the interaction of these 
opposing tendencies in the present, as their real potential. It is contradiction 
more than any other notion that enables Marx to avoid stasis and one-sidedness 
in thinking about the organic and historical movements of the capitalist mode 
of production, about how they affect each other and develop together from their 
origins in feudalism to whatever lies just over our horizon. 

The commonsense notion of contradiction is that it applies to ideas about 
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things and not to things themselves, that it is a logical relation between propo- 
sitions (if I claim “X,” I can’t at the same time claim “not X”) and not a real 
relation existing in the world. This commonsense view, as we saw, is based on a 
conception of reality as divided into separate and independent parts—a body 
moves when another body bumps into it. Whereas nondialectical thinkers in 
every discipline are involved in a nonstop search for the “outside agitator,” for 
something or someone that comes from outside the problem under examina- 
tion and is the cause for whatever occurs, dialectical thinkers attribute the main 
responsibility for all change to the inner contradictions of the system or systems 
in which it occurs. Capitalism’s fate, in other words, is sealed by its own prob- 
lems, problems that are internal manifestations of what it is and how it works 
and are often parts of the very achievements of capitalism, worsening as these 
achievements grow and spread. Capitalism’s extraordinary success in increas- 
ing production, for example, stands in contradiction to the decreasing ability 
of the workers to consume these goods. Given capitalist relations of distribu- 
tion, they can buy ever smaller portions of what they themselves produce (it is 
the proportion of such goods and not the actual amount that determines the 
character of the contradiction), leading to periodic crises of overproduction/ 
underconsumption. For Marx, contradiction belongs to things in their quality 
as processes within an organic and developing system. It arises from within, from 
the very character of these processes (it is “innate in their subject matter”), and 
is an expression of the state of the system (1973, 137). 

Without a conception of things as relations, nondialectical thinkers have great 
difficulty focusing on the different sides of a contradiction at the same time. The 
result is that these sides are examined, if at all, in sequence, with one invariably 
receiving more attention than the other, their mutual interaction often mistaken 
for causality. A frequent criticism Marx makes of political economists is that they 
try to “exorcise contradictions” (1968, 519). By viewing capitalist forces of pro- 
duction and capitalist relations of distribution separately they miss the contra- 
diction. A lot of effort of bourgeois ideology goes into denying, hiding, or oth- 
erwise distorting contradictions. Bad faith and class-interest politics, however, 
account for only a small part of these practices. For nondialectical thinkers, 
operating out of a commonsense view, real contradictions can only be under- 
stood as differences, paradox, opposition, strain, tension, disequilibrium, dis- 
location, imbalance, or, if accompanied by open strife, conflict. But without the 
dialectical notion of contradiction, they seldom see and can never adequately 
grasp the way processes actually interpenetrate and can never gauge the forces 
unleashed as their mutual dependence evolves from its distant origins to the 
present and beyond. For Marx, on the other hand, tracing how capitalist con- 
tradictions unfold is also a way of discovering the main causes of coming dis- 
ruptions and coming conflict. 

On the basis of what he uncovers in his study of identity/difference, the in- 
terpenetration of opposites, quantity/quality, and contradiction—a study that 
starts with the whole and proceeds inward to the part, and which conceives of 
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all parts as processes in relations of mutual dependence—Marx reconstructs the 
working of capitalist society. Organizing reality in this way, he is able to cap- 
ture both the organic and historical movements of capitalism in their specific 
interconnections. The still unfinished results of this reconstruction are the par- 
ticular laws and theories we know as Marxism. 


5 


It is clear that Marx could not have arrived at his understanding of capitalism 
without dialectics, nor will we be able to develop this understanding further with- 
out a firm grasp of this same method. No treatment of dialectics, therefore, how- 
ever brief, can be considered complete without a warning against some of the 
common errors and distortions associated with this way of thinking. For example, 
if nondialectical thinkers often miss the forest for the trees, dialectical thinkers 
just as often do the opposite, that is, play down or even ignore the parts, the de- 
tails, in deference to making generalizations about the whole. But the capitalist 
system can only be grasped through an investigation of its specific parts in their 
interconnection. Dialectical thinkers also have a tendency to move too quickly to 
the bottom line, to push the germ of a development to its finished form. In gen- 
eral, this error results from not giving enough attention to the complex media- 
tions, both in space and over time, that make up the joints of any social problem. 

There is also a related tendency to overestimate the speed of change, along 
with a corresponding tendency to underestimate all that is holding it back. Thus, 
relatively minor cracks on the surface of capitalist reality are too easily mistaken 
for gaping chasms on the verge of becoming earthquakes. If nondialectical 
thinking ieads people to be surprised whenever a major change occurs, because 
they aren’t looking for it and don’t expect it, because it isn’t an internal part of 
how they conceive of the world at this moment, dialectical thinking—for just 
the opposite reasons—can lead people to be surprised when the expected up- 
heaval takes so long in coming. In organizing reality for purposes of grasping 
change, relative stability does not always get the attention that it deserves. These 
are all weaknesses inherent in the very strengths of dialectical method. Ever 
present as temptations, they offer an easier way, a quick fix, and have to be care- 
fully guarded against. 

Nothing that we have said in our account so far should be taken to deny the 
empirical character of Marx’s method. Marx does not deduce the workings of 
capitalism from the meanings of words or from the requirements of his theo- 
ries, but like any good social scientist he does research to discover what is the 
case. And in his research he makes use of the entire range of materials and re- 
sources that were available in his time. Nor do we wish to claim that Marx was 
the only dialectical thinker. As is well known, most of his dialectic was taken over 
from Hegel, who merely(?) filled in and systematized a way of thinking and an 
approach to studying reality that goes all the way back to the Greeks. And in our 
time there are non-Marxist thinkers, such as Alfred North Whitehead and F. H. 
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Bradley, who have developed their own versions of this approach. Despite its 
heavy ideological content, common sense, too, is not without its dialectical 
moments, as is evidenced by such insights as “every cloud has its silver lining” 
and “that was the straw that broke the camel’s back.” Elements of dialectics can 
also be found in other social science methods, such as structural functionalism, 
systems theory, and ethnomethodology, where it constitutes most of what is of 
value in these approaches. 

What stands out about Marx’s dialectical method is the systematic manner 
in which he works it out and uses it for the study of capitalist society (includ- 
ing—because the dialectic requires it—its origins and probable future), the 
united theory of knowledge (set out in the still incomplete theories of Marx- 
ism) to which it leads, the sustained critique of nondialectical approaches (sug- 
gested in our remarks on ideology throughout) that it makes possible, and— 
perhaps most striking of all—its emphasis on the necessary connection posed 
by dialectics itself between knowledge and action. 

As regards this last, Marx claims, the dialectic “is in its essence critical and 
revolutionary” (1958, 20). It is revolutionary because it helps us to see the present 
as a moment through which our society is passing, because it forces us to ex- 
amine where it has come from and where it is heading as part of learning what 
it is, and because it enables us to grasp that as agents as well as victims in this 
process, in which everyone and everything are connected, we have the power 
to affect it. In keeping in front of us the simple truth that everything is chang- 
ing, the future is posed as a choice in which the only thing that cannot be cho- 
sen is what we already have. Efforts to retain the status quo in any area of life 
never achieve quite that. Fruit kept in the refrigerator too long goes rotten; so 
do emotions and people; so do whole societies (where the proper word is “dis- 
integration”). With dialectics we are made to question what kind of changes are 
already occurring and what kind of changes are possible. The dialectic is revo- 
lutionary, as Bertolt Brecht points out, because it helps us to pose such ques- 
tions in a manner that makes effective action possible (1968, 60). 

The dialectic is critical because it helps us to become critical of what our role 
has been up to now. In Marxist terms, one doesn’t advocate class struggle or 
choose to participate in it (common bourgeois misconceptions). The class 
struggle, representing the sum of the contradictions between workers, broadly 
defined, and capitalists, simply is, and in one way or another we are all already 
involved, often—as we come to discover—on the wrong side. On learning about 
it and where we fit into it, we can now decide to stop acting as we have been 
(the first decision to make) and what more or else we can do to better serve our 
own interests. What can be chosen is what side to take in this struggle and how 
to conduct it. A dialectical grasp of our socially conditioned roles and the equally 
necessary limits and possibilities that constitute our present provides us with 
the opportunity for making a conscious and intelligent choice. In this manner 
does knowledge of necessity usher in the beginnings of real freedom. 


STEP 2 





CHAPTER 2 


Social Relations as 
Subject Matter 


1 


The only extensive discussion of Marx’s concepts (or categories) and the con- 
ception of social reality that finds expression in them appears in his unfinished 
introduction to the Critique of Political Economy. This seminal work, which was 
first published by Karl Kautsky in 1903, has been unjustly ignored by most Anglo- 
Saxon writers on Marxism.’ Here we learn that “in the study of economic cat- 
egories, as in the case of every historical and social science, it must be borne in 
mind that as in reality so in our mind the subject, in this case modern bour- 
geois society, is given and that the categories are therefore but forms of expres- 
sion, manifestations of existence, and frequently but one-sided aspects of this 
subject, this definite society” (Marx 1904, 302). This distinction between sub- 
ject and categories is a simple recognition of the fact that our knowledge of the 
real world is mediated through the construction of concepts in which to think 
about it; our contact with reality, in so far as we become aware of it, is contact 
with a conceptualized reality. 

What is unusual in Marx’s statement is the special relation he posits between 
categories and society. Instead of being simply a means for describing capital- 
ism (neutral vehicles to carry a partial story), these categories are declared to 
be “forms,” “manifestations,” and “aspects” of their own subject matter. Or, as 
he says elsewhere in this introduction, the categories of bourgeois society “serve 
as the expression of its conditions and the comprehension of its own organiza- 
tion” (1904, 300). That is to say, they express the real conditions necessary for 
their application, but as meaningful, systematized, and understood conditions. 
This is not merely a matter of categories being limited in what they can be used 
to describe; the story itself is thought to be somehow part of the very concepts 
with which it is told. This is evident from Marx’s claim that “the simplest eco- 
nomic category, say, exchange-value, implies the existence of population, popu- 
lation that is engaged in production within determined relations; it also implies 
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the existence of certain types of family, class, or state, etc. It can have no other 
existence except as an abstract one-sided relation of an already given concrete 
and living aggregate” (1904, 294 [emphasis added]). 

One of the more striking results of this approach to language is that not only 
the content but also the categories are evaluated by Marx in terms of “true” and 
“false.” Thus, in criticizing Proudhon, Marx claims that “political-economic cat- 
egories” are “abstract expressions of the real, transitory, historic, social relations” 
(Marx and Engels 1941, 12) and that they “oly remain true while these relations 
exist” (Marx 1904, 301 [emphasis added]; also Marx n.d., 117-22). By deciding to 
work with capitalist categories, Proudhon, according to Marx, cannot completely 
disassociate himself from the “truths” these categories contain. According to the 
commonsense view, only statements can be true or false, and to use this same 
measure for evaluating concepts seems unwarranted and confused. 

Three conclusions stand out from this discussion: that Marx grasped each 
political-economic concept as a component of society itself, in his words, as an 
“abstract one-sided relation of an already given concrete and living aggregate”; 
that it is intimately linked with other social components to form a particular 
structure; and that this whole, or at least its more significant parts, is expressed 
in the concept itself, in what it is intended to convey, in its very meaning. If these 
conclusions are unclear, it is because the kind of structure they take for granted 
is still vague and imprecise. To properly understand concepts that convey a par- 
ticular union, we must be at ease with the quality of this unity, that is, with the 
way its components combine, the properties of such combinations, and the na- 
ture of the whole that they constitute. Only by learning how Marx structures the 
units of his subject matter, only by becoming aware of the quality and range of 
what is known when he considers he knows anything, will the relations between 
concepts and reality that have been set out in these conclusions become clear. 


2 


What is distinctive in Marx’s conception of social reality is best approached 
through the cluster of qualities he ascribes to particular social factors. Taking 
capital as the example, we find Marx depicting it as “that kind of property which 
exploits wage-labor, and which cannot increase except on condition of getting 
a new supply of wage-labor for fresh exploitation” (Marx and Engels 1945, 33). 
What requires emphasis is that the relation between capital and labor is treated 
here as a function of capital itself and part of the meaning of the word “capi- 
tal.” This tie is extended to cover the worker as well, whom Marx refers to as 
“variable capital” (1958, 209). The capitalist is incorporated into the same whole: 
“capital is necessarily at the same time the capitalist . . . the capitalist is contained 
in the concept of capital” (1973, 512). Elsewhere, Marx asserts that “the means 
of production monopolized by a certain section of society” (1959a, 794-95), “the 
products of laborers turned into independent powers” (1958, 153), and “money,” 
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“commodities,” and even “value that sucks up the value creating powers” are 
also capital (Marx 1958, 571). What emerges from these diverse characterizations 
is a conception of many tied facets whose sense depends upon the relations Marx 
believes to exist between its components: property, wage-labor, worker, work, 
product, commodities, means of production, capitalist, money, and value (the 
list can be made longer still).? 

It is insufficient to accuse Marx of loose and misleading presentation for, as 
we shall see, all social factors are treated in the same manner. But if it is not 
incompetent writing, then Marx is offering us a conception of capital in which 
the factors we generally think of as externally related to it are viewed as co-ele- 
ments in a single structure. 

It is this system-owning quality of capital that he has in mind when he refers 
to it as a “definite sociai relationship.” This conception is contrasted with 
Ricardo’s, where capital “is only distinguishable as ‘accumulated labor’ from 
‘immediate labor.’” In the latter case, where capital “is something purely mate- 
rial, a mere element in the labor process,” Marx claims, “the relation between 
labor and capital, wages and profit, can never be developed” (1968, 400). Marx 
believes he is only able to trace out these connections because they are already 
contained in his broad conception of capital. If they were not, he would, like 
Ricardo, draw a blank. Every factor that enters into Marx’s study of capitalism is 
a “definite social relationship.” 


3 


The relation is the irreducible minimum for all units in Marx’s conception of 
social reality. This is really the nub of our difficulty in understanding Marxism, 
whose subject matter is not simply society but society conceived of “relation- 
ally.” Capital, labor, value, and commodity are all grasped as relations, con- 
taining in themselves, as integral elements of what they are, those parts with 
which we tend to see them externally tied. Essentially, a change of focus has 
occurred from viewing independent factors that are related to viewing the par- 
ticular way in which they are related in each factor, to grasping this tie as part 
of the meaning conveyed by its concept. This view does not rule out the exis- 
tence of a core notion for each factor but treats this core notion itself as a clus- 
ter of relations. 

According to the commonsense view, a social factor is taken to be iogically 
independent of other social factors to which it is related. The ties between them 
are contingent rather than necessary; they could be something very different 
without affecting the vital character of the factors involved, a character that 
adheres to a part that is thought to be independent of the rest. One can logi- 
cally conceive, so the argument goes, of any social factor existing without its 
relations to others. In Marx’s view, such relations are internal to each factor (they 
are ontological relations), so that when an important one alters, the factor it- 
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self alters; it becomes something else. Its appearance and/or function has 
changed sufficiently for it to require a new concept. Thus, for example, if wage- 
labor disappeared, that is, if the workers’ connection to capital radically changed, 
capital would no longer exist. The opposite, naturally, is also true: Marx declares 
it a “tautology” that “there can no longer be wage-labor when there is no longer 
any capital” (Marx and Engels 1945, 36). Max Hirsch is clearly right, therefore, 
when he points out that if “capital” is defined as a “means of exploitation and 
subjection of the laborer,” a machine used by a farmer who owned it would not 
be capital, but it would be capital if he hired a man to operate it (1901, 80-81). 
Rather than an obvious criticism, which is how Hirsch intends it, this paradox 
merely illustrates the character of capital as a social relation. 

In this study, I shall use the term “relation” in two different senses: first, to 
refer to a factor itself, as when I call capital a relation, and also as a synonym of 
“connection,” as in speaking of the relation between different factors. Marx and 
Engels do the same. Besides calling capital a “social production relation [ Verhailt- 
nis]” (1959a, 794), Marx refers to money as a “relation of production,” the mode 
of production itself as the “relation in which the productive forces are devel- 
oped” (1973, 120), and the list of such remarks is far from complete (n.d., 137). 
His use of “relation” as a synonym of “connection” is more extensive still, with 
the result that Verhéiltnis probably occurs more frequently than any other ex- 
pression in Marx’s writing, confounding critics and translators alike.’ It is not 
entirely satisfying to use “relation” to convey both meanings, but, rather than 
introduce a new term, I accede to Marx’s practice, with this single change: for 
the remainder of this book, I shall capitalize “relation” (henceforth “Relation”) 
when it refers to a factor, as opposed to the connection between factors, to aid 
readers in making this important distinction. Besides, such obvious alternatives 
to “Relation” as “structure,” “unit,” and “system” suggest a closed, finished 
character, which is belied by Marx’s treatment of real social factors. “Relation” 
appeals to me, as it must have to him, as the concept that is better adapted to 
take account of the changes and open-endedness that constitute so large a part 
of social life. 
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The outlook presented here must not be confused with the view that has found 
great favor among sociologists and others, which holds that social factors are 
unintelligible except in terms of relations. It is important to realize that Marx took 
the additional step indicated in his claim that society is “man himself in his so- 
cial relations” (1973, 712). On one occasion, Marx specifically berates apparent allies 
who accuse economists of not paying enough attention to the connections be- 
tween production and distribution. His complaint is that “this accusation is it- 
self based on the economic conception that distribution exists side by side with 
production as a self-contained sphere” (1904, 276). Marx’s own version of this 
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relationship is presented in such claims as, “Production is . . . at the same time 
consumption, and consumption is at the same time production” (1904, 278).! 

For the average social scientist—starting with a conception of factors as logi- 
cally independent of one another—the conjunction of parts in Marx’s analysis 
is mechanical, an intrusion; it exists only where found and disappears once the 
investigator’s back is turned, having to be explained and justified anew. One 
result is the endless attempts to account for causality and the accompanying need 
to distinguish between cause and condition. In such studies, one side of the 
interaction invariably wins out over the other (comes first) leading to “economic 
determinism” or “existentialism” or other partial positions. 

In Marx’s case, all conjunction is organic, intrinsic to the social units with 
which he is concerned and part of the nature of each; that it exists may be taken 
for granted. On this view, interaction is, properly speaking, inneraction (it is 
“inner connections” that he claims to study [1958, 19]). Of production, distri- 
bution, consumption, and exchange, Marx declares, “mutual interaction takes 
place between the various elements. Such is the case with every organic body” 
(1904, 292). What Marx calls “mutual interaction” (or “reciprocal effect” or 
“reciprocal action”) is only possible because it occurs within an organic body. 
This is the case with everything in Marxism, which treats its entire subject matter 
as “different sides of one unit” (1904, 291).° 

It is in this context that we must place Marx’s otherwise confusing and con- 
fused use of “cause” and “determine.” There are not some elements that are 
related to the factor or event in question as “causes” (meaning, among other 
things, that which does not condition) and others as “conditions” (meaning, 
among other things, that which does not cause). Instead, we find as internally 
related parts of whatever is said to be the cause or determining agent everything 
that is said to be a condition, and vice-versa. It is this conception that permits 
Engels to say that the whole of nature has “caused” life (1954, 267-68). 

In practice, however, “cause” and “determine” are generally used to point to 
the effect produced by any entity in changing one or more of the relations that 
make up other entities. But as each one develops with the direct and indirect 
aid of everything else, operating on various levels, to single out any aspect as 
determining can only be a way of emphasizing a particular link in the problem 
under consideration. Marx is saying that for this factor, in this context, this is 
the influence most worth noting, the relation that will most aid our compre- 
hension of the relevant characteristics.® 
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The whole at rest that I have been examining is but a limiting case of the whole 
in movement, for, in Paul Lafargue’s words, Marx’s “highly complicated world” 
is “in continual motion” (Reminiscences, n.d., 78).’ Change and development 
are constantly occurring; structure is but a stage in process. 
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To introduce the temporal dimension into the foregoing analysis, we need 
only view each social factor as internally related to its own past and future forms, 
as well as to the past and future forms of surrounding factors. Capital, for Marx, 
is what capital is, was, and will be. He says of money and commodities, “before 
the production process they were capital only in intention, in themselves, in their 
destiny” (1971, 399~—400).° It is in this manner, too, that labor is seen in the prod- 
uct it will soon become and the product in the labor it once was. In short, de- 
velopment—no matter how much facelifting occurs—is taken as an attribute 
of whatever undergoes development. 

The present, according to this relational model, becomes part of a continuum 
stretching from a definable past to a knowable (if not always predictable) fu- 
ture. Tomorrow is today extended. To speak of such a relation between the 
present and the future within the context of formal logic would indicate belief 
in a vitalistic principle, divine will, or some other metaphysical device. But, here, 
all social change is conceived of as a coming-to-be of what potentially is, as the 
further unfolding of an already existing process, and hence discoverable by a 
study of this process taken as a spatial-temporai Relation. The “destiny” of 
money is rooted in its existing structure. So is the “destiny” of any society. What 
will become of it (or, more accurately, what is likely to become of it) is pieced 
together by an examination of the forces, patterns, and trends that constitute 
the major existing Relations. It is the result of such research into any particular 
factor or set of factors that is conveyed by Marx’s concept of “law.”° 

The commonsense view recognizes two types of laws: inductive laws, which 
are generalizations based on the results of empirical research, and deductive laws, 
which are a priori statements about the nature of the world. For the first, evi- 
dence is relevant, and the predictions it occasions are never more than probable. 
For the second, evidence is irrelevant, and the predictions occasioned are neces- 
sary. Marx’s laws possess characteristics that we associate with both of these types. 
Like inductive laws, Marx’s laws are based on empirical research. Unlike them, 
however, his jaws are not concerned with independent events whose ties with each 
other and with surrounding circumstances are contingent. Marx says that in 
political economy “law is chance”; the elements related have no ties other than 
those actually uncovered by research (Rubel 1959, 52). Whereas, for Marx, the 
relations he discovers are considered aiready present as real possibilities in the 
relations that preceded them (they exist there as temporally internal relations). 

As regards deductive laws, Marx’s laws also deal with the nature of the world, 
but they do so on the basis of evidence and are forever being modified by evi- 
dence. As a result, they cannot be encapsulated in simple formulae that hold true 
for all time. Still, strictly speaking, all Marx’s laws are tautologies: given these are 
“A’s” relations, this is what “A” must become, and in the becoming, “A” may be 
said to obey the law of its own development. Such laws express no more neces- 
sity than that contained in the particular group of relations for which they are 
standing in. The very uncertainties in the situation are their uncertainties. Yet, 
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by including within the law all possible developments prefigured by the relevant 
relations, the law itself may be said to be necessary. All that happens to a factor 
is the necessary working out of its law. Consequently, rather than coloring Marx’s 
findings in any way, it is his findings that lend these laws their entire character. 

The relations bound up in any factor generally make one kind of develop- 
ment more probable than others, and Marx often uses “law” to refer to this 
development alone. “Law” in this sense is the same as “tendency,” and on one 
occasion, he goes as far as to say that all economic laws are tendencies (1958, 8).'° 
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Until this point, the discussion has been limited to social factors that are gener- 
ally recognized as such—capital, labor, class, etc-—though Marx’s interpretation 
of them was shown to be highly unusual. However, in seeking favorable vantage 
points from which to analyze capitalism, a system contained relationally in each 
of its parts, Marx sometimes felt obliged to create new parts. This was simply a 
matter of mentally carving up the whole in a different manner for a particular 
purpose. The result is, in effect, a new social factor, a new unit in which to think 
about and refer to society. Perhaps the most important new social unit created in 
this way is the “relations of production,” the core of which lies in the complex 
interaction of production, distribution, exchange, and consumption. Another is 
“surplus-value.” These two Relations occupy a central position in Marx’s work. 

The novelty of having the relations of production as a subject matter becomes 
evident when we consider the limited concern of most capitalist economists. The 
latter are interested in studying (more particularly, in measuring) what goes on 
in the “economy,” a sector of life artificially separated from other sectors, whose 
necessary links with human beings as regards both preconditions and results 
are seldom investigated. 

What kind of productive activity goes on in a society where people obtain 
what they want through the exchange of value equivalents? What kind of po- 
litical, cultural, religious, and social life fosters such exchange and is, in turn, 
fostered by it? These questions are beyond the bounds of relevance established 
by capitalist economics, but they are well within the boundaries set by Marx. 
He tells us in Capital I, for example, that he wants to examine “Why is labor 
represented by the value of its product and iabor-time by the magnitude of 
that value?” (1958, 80 [emphasis added]). This is really a question about how 
the particular “economy” that capitalist economists are content to describe 
came into existence and how it manages to maintain itself. By conceptualiz- 
ing his subject matter as “relations of production,” as a union of the main 
processes involved (as a factor centering upon this union), Marx facilitates his 
efforts to deal with this wide-ranging problem. The result, Capital, is not prop- 
erly speaking an economic treatise but—as many readers have noted—a work 
on social praxis. 
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Returning to Marx’s discourse, the problem of misinterpretation arises from 
what might be called his practice of making definitions of all his descriptions. 
Whatever Marx discovers about any factor, particularly if he considers it impor- 
tant, is incorporated into the meaning of its denoting term and becomes a part 
of its concept. Marx’s concepts, then, are meant to convey to us the already struc- 
tured information they express for him; it is in this way that they acquire a “truth 
value” distinct from that of the statements in which they are found (Marx and 
Engels 1941, 12). 

Therefore, whatever Marx understands about his society, including its pro- 
cesses of change and the projections he has made from them, is already con- 
tained in each of the major concepts used to explain what it is he understands. 
Such meaning lies heavy on Marx’s terms. It is this that allows Marx to equate 
“economic categories” with “historic laws” and makes “logic” a synonym for 
“law” in Marxism (Marx and Engels 1941, 12). “Law” refers to relations in the 
real world, while “logic,” as Marx ordinarily uses it, refers to these same rela- 
tions as reflected in the meanings of their covering concepts. 

Marcuse offers the same insight when he claims that Marx’s categories are 
negative and at the same time positive: “they present a negative state of affairs 
in the light of its positive solution, revealing the true situation in existing soci- 
ety as the prelude to its passing into a new form. All the Marxian concepts ex- 
tend, as it were, in these two dimensions, the first of which is the complex of 
given social relations, and the second, the complex of elements inherent in the 
social reality that make for its transformation into a free social order” (Marcuse 
1964, 295~96).'! That readers make any sense of Marx’s terminology at all sug- 
gests that many of the relations he sees in reality correspond, more or less, to 
our commonsense view of the world (which is not much to assume) and that it 
is these relations that constitute the core meanings of most of his concepts.” 

Though each of Marx’s major concepts has the theoretical capacity to con- 
vey the entire analysis made with its help, in practice Marx’s current interest 
governs the degree to which the relations bound together in any social factor 
(and hence the meaning of its covering concept) are extended. As he moves from 
one problem to the next, whole new areas inside each social Relation become 
relevant, and some areas that were relevant in the previous context cease being 
so. In this way, what was formerly assumed is expressed directly, and what was 
expressed is now assumed. Class, for instance, has a vital role in explaining the 
state but only a small part in accounting for exchange, and the size of the Rela- 
tion, class, in Marx’s thought (and the meaning of “class” in Marx’s writing) 
varies accordingly. 

It is this practice that is responsible for the “manipulation” of classificational 
boundaries (both those that were generally accepted and those he himself 
seemed to lay down earlier) that so many of Marx’s readers have found in his 
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work (see my introduction). Yet, each such restriction of the social whole is 
merely practical, a means of allowing Marx to get on with his current task. 
Should he ever want to extend the size of any factor, and hence the meaning of 
its concept, to its relational limits, he can do so. Thus, we learn, “Man, much as 
he may therefore be a particular individual . . . is just as much the totality—the 
ideal totality—the subjective existence of thought and experienced society 
present for itself” (Marx 1959b, 105). 
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If each of Marx’s concepts has such breadth (actual or potential) and includes 
much of what is also expressed by other concepts, how does Marx decide on any 
given occasion which one to use? Why, for example, call interest (which, for him, 
is also capital) “interest” and not “capital”? This is really the same problem 
approached from the other side. Whereas before I accepted Marx’s nomencla- 
ture and tried to find out what he meant, I am now asking—given his broad 
meanings—why does he offer the names that he does? The unorthodox answer 
given to the first question has made this second one of special importance. 

It may appear that I have only left Marx a nominalist way out, but this is not 
so. The opposition between the view that the world gives rise to our concep- 
tions and the view that naming is an arbitrary process is, in any case, a false one. 
The real problem is to discover the various precise ways in which what actually 
exists, in nature as well as in society, affects the ways we conceive of and label it; 
and how the latter, in turn, reacts upon what exists, particularly upon what we 
take to be “natural” structures. In short, this is a two-way street, and to be con- 
tent to travel in only one direction is to distort. Marx’s own practice in naming 
takes account of both the real world as it is and his conceptualization of it, which 
decides (as distinct from determines) what it can be. The former is seen in 
Marx’s acceptance of the core notion of each factor, which is simply what the 
factor, being what it is, strikes everyone that it is (the idea is of necessity quite 
vague); and the latter stands out in the decisive importance he attributes to the 
function of each factor (grasped as any part of its core notion) in the particu- 
lar subsystem of society he is examining. 

In setting out what can and cannot be called “fixed capital,” Marx says, “it is 
not a question here of a definition, which things must be made to fit. We are 
dealing here with definite functions which must be expressed in definite cat- 
egories” (1957, 226). Thus, capital in a situation where it functions as interest 
would be called “interest,” and vice-versa. However, a change in function only 
results in a new name (as opposed to a descriptive metaphor) if the original 
factor is actually conceived to be what it is now functioning as. That is, capital 
can only act as or appear to be interest and, hence, can never really deserve its 
name unless we are able to conceive of the two as somehow one. This, of course, 
is just what Marx’s relational conception allows him to do. Through its inter- 
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nal ties to everything else, each factor is everything else viewed from this par- 
ticular angle, and what applies to them necessarily applies to it, taken in this 
broad sense. Thus, each factor has—in theory—the potential to take the names 
of others (of whatever applies to them) when it functions as they do, that is, in 
ways associated with their core notions. 

When Marx calls theory a “material force” (1970, 137), or when Engels refers 
to the state as an “economic factor” (Marx and Engels 1941, 484), they are mis- 
using words only on our standard.” On the relational view, theory and state are 
being given the names of their own facets, whose core functions they are per- 
forming. Thus, Marx says, in the instance quoted, that theory becomes a mate- 
tial force “once it gets a hold of men,” that is, once it becomes a driving factor 
in their lives, strongly influencing character and actions. This role is generally 
performed by a material force, such as the mode of production, but theory can 
also perform it, and when it does it is said to become a “material force.” 

To understand Marx’s nomenclature, however, it is not enough to know that 
naming attaches to function, which in turn is conceived of within a relational 
whole. The question arises whether the particular function observed is objec- 
tive (actually present in society) or subjective (there because Marx sees it to be). 
The answer is that it is both: the functions, according to which Marx ascribes 
names, exist, but it is also true that they are conceptualized in a manner that 
allows Marx to take note of them. Other people viewing the same “raw facts” 
with another conceptual scheme may not even observe the relation he has cho- 
sen to emphasize. 

For example, when Marx calls the worker’s productive activity “variable capi- 
tal,” he is labeling a function that only he sees; in this case, because this is how 
such activity appears “from the point of view of the process of creating surplus- 
value,” a unit that Marx himself introduced (1958, 209). It is only after we finish 
reading Capital and accept the new concept of “surplus-value” that “variable 
capital” ceases to be an arbitrary name for labor-power. Generally speaking, we 
understand why Marx has used a particular name to the extent that we are able 
to grasp the function referred to, which in turn depends on how similar his 
conception of the relevant factors is to our own. 

Marx’s concepts, it is clear, have been tailored to fit both his unique vision of 
capitalism and his unusual conception of social reality. The great lesson to be 
drawn from all this is that Marx’s concepts are not our own, no matter how 
much they may appear so. In short, the fact that Marx uses the same words as 
we do should not mislead us into believing that he has the same concepts. Words 
are the property of language and are common to all who use this language. 
Concepts, or ideas about the world that find expression in words (or words in 
so far as they contain such ideas), are best grasped as the property of individu- 
als or of schools of thought. Expressing what he knows as well as how he knows 
it, Marx’s concepts tell us much more (often), much less (sometimes), and much 
different (always) than we think they do. In his preface to the English edition 
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of Capital I, Engels says it is “self-evident that a theory which views modern 
capitalist production as a mere passing stage in the economic history of man- 
kind, must make use of terms different from those habitual to writers who look 
upon the form of production as imperishable and final” (Marx 1958, 5). Whether 
the need for new terms (concepts) here is “self-evident” is debatable; that Marx 
felt such a need is not. 

Moreover, as if this were not enough, the very sense conveyed by Marx’s con- 
cepts is unstable. What he understands at any given time of the interrelations 
that make up social reality is reflected in the meanings of the words he uses. But 
these interrelations are constantly changing, and, further, Marx is forever learn- 
ing more about them through his research. Hence, eight years later, in his in- 
troduction to Capital III (after a considerable volume of misinterpretation had 
passed under the bridge), Engels also warns that we should not expect to find 
any “fixed, cut-to-measure, once and for all applicable definitions in Marx’s 
works” (Marx 1959a, 13—14).!4 

The lack of definitions (that is, of statements obviously meant as definitions) 
in Marx’s writings has often been belabored, but it should now be clear what 
difficulty he had in providing them. Viewing the world as undergoing constant 
change and as devoid of the clear-cut classificational boundaries that distinguish 
the commonsense approach, Marx could not keep a definition of one factor 
from spilling over into everything. For him, any isolating definition is neces- 
sarily “one-sided” and probably misleading. There are critics, such as Sartre, who 
have accepted Engels’s dictum.’* More typical is the reaction of R. N. Carew- 
Hunt, who is so convinced of the impossibility of such an approach to mean- 
ing that he claims (against the evidence) that Marx does not manipulate lan- 
guage in this way, though his dialectic, according to Carew-Hunt, requires that 
he do so (1963, 50). Basically unaware of Marx’s relational conception, most 
critics simply cannot take the concepts that are entailed by this conception for 
what they are.’ 
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What emerges from this interpretation is that the problem Marx faces in his 
analysis is not how to link separate parts but how to individuate instrumental 
units in a social whole that finds expression everywhere. If Iam right, the usual 
approach to understanding what Marx is getting at must be completely reversed: 
from trying to see the way in which labor produces value, we must accept at the 
outset a kind of equation between the two (the two social Relations express the 
same whole—as Marx says, “Value is labor” [1959a, 795])—and try instead to 
see the ways in which they differ. Marx’s law of value is concerned with the 
“metamorphosis of value,” with the various forms it takes in the economy, and 
not with its production by labor. This, and not what Smith and Ricardo had said 
before, is the economic theory illustrated in the massive volumes of Capital. 
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So, too, instead of seeking a strict causal tie between the mode of production 
and other institutions and practices of society that precludes compiex social 
interaction, we must begin by accepting the existence of this interaction and then 
seek out the ways in which Marx believes that the effects proceeding from the 
mode of production and other economic factors (narrowly understood) are 
more important. Such interaction, as we have seen, is a necessary part of each 
social Relation. This, and not technological determinism, is the conception of 
history illustrated in all Marx’s detailed discussions of political and social phe- 
nomena. If Marx is at ease with a foot on each side of the fence, it is because for 
him the fence does not exist. In light of this analysis, most of Marx’s opponents 
are guilty of criticizing him for answers to questions he not only did not ask 
but—given his relational conception of reality—could not ask. Marx’s real 
questions have been lost in the process. They must be rehabilitated. 


Notes 


1, Quite the reverse is the case in France, where Maximilien Rubel, Henri Lefebvre, and Louis 
Althusser—to mention only a few of the better-known writers—have all made heavy use of this 
work. 

2. Marx also says, “Capital . . . is nothing without wage-labor, value, money, price, etc.” (1904, 
292). 

3. Though generally translated as “relation,” Verhdltnis is sometimes rendered as “condition,” 
“proportion,” or “reaction,” which should indicate something of its special sense. Maximilien 
Rubel has mentioned to the author that Verhdiltnis, coming incessantly into the discussion, was 
perhaps the most difficult term he had to deal with in his many translations of Marx’s writings 
into French. As well as using the French equivalents of the words already listed, Rubel also ren- 
dered Verhdltnis on occasion as systéme, structure, and probléme. Another complication arises from 
the fact that Beziehung, another standard term in Marx’s vocabulary, can also be translated into 
English as “relation,” though it is generally translated as “connection.” J intend the concept “re- 
lation” to contain the same complexities that I take to exist in Marx’s concept Verhdiltnis. 

4. Alfred G. Meyer has ventured close to this formulation by presenting Marxism as among other 
things a system of “reciprocally interdependent variables” (1963, 24ff.). But this still begs all the 
old questions regarding the quality of their interdependence: if the variables are logically inde- 
pendent, how can they reciprocally affect one another? If they are not, what does this mean? It is 
my impression that in this manner what is called “functionalism” is generally either inconsistent 
or incomprehensible. For too many writers on Marxism, friends and foes alike, talk of “interde- 
pendence” and “interaction” is simply a matter of papering over the cracks. But once these cracks 
appear (once we ascribe a logical independence to factors), they cannot be gotten rid of so easily; 
and if we take the further step and dismiss the notion of logical independence, the entire terrain 
of what is taken for granted has been radically altered. 

5. The “totality” of social life that Marx seeks to explain is, as he tells us on another occasion, 
“the reciprocal action of these various sides on one another” (Marx and Engels 1964, 50). 

6. It is highly significant, too, that in his political and historical works, as opposed to his more 
theoretical writings in economics and philosophy, Marx seldom uses bestimmen (“determine”), 
preferring to characterize relations in these areas with more flexible-sounding expressions. En- 
glish translators have tended to reinforce:whatever “determinist” bias is present in Marx’s work 
by generally translating bedingen (which.gan mean “condition” or “determine”) as “determine.” 
Compare, for example, the opening chdpt}r of The German Ideology with the German original. 
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7. Lafargue was Marx’s son-in-law and the only person to whom Marx ever dictated any work. 
Consequently, Lafargue was in an excellent position to observe the older man’s thinking. Of his 
subject matter, Lafargue says, Marx “did not see a thing singly, in itself and for itself, separate from 
its surroundings: he saw a highly complicated world in continual motion.” Then, quoting Vico 
(“‘Thing is a body only for God, who knows everything; for man, who knows only the exterior, it 
is only the surface’”), Lafargue claims that Marx grasped things in the manner of Vico’s God (Rem- 
iniscences n.d., 78). 

8. Elsewhere, Marx refers to the “destiny” of man being to develop his powers (Marx and Eng- 
els 1964, 315). 

9. Of economic laws and the political economy of his day, Marx says, “it does not comprehend 
these laws—that is, it does not demonstrate how they arise from the very nature of private prop- 
erty” (1959b, 67~68). The changes occurring in private property (which he inflates here to the size 
of the economy) are said to be discoverable in its component relations. 

10. Marx also speaks of “a general rate of surplus-value—viewed as a tendency, like all other 
laws” (1959a, 172). 

ui. Unfortunately, Marcuse does not attempt to explain how such a use of terms is possible, what 
it presupposes in the way of a conceptual scheme, and the problems of communication it neces- 
sarily poses. Without the foundations that I try to supply in chapters 2 and 3 of this work, such 
correct insights—of which there are many in the writings of Marcuse, Korsch, Lukacs, Lefebvre, 
Goldmann, Dunayevskaya, Sartre, Sweezy, Kosik, the early Hook, and a few others—are left to hang 
unsupported, and are in the final analysis unconvincing. 

12. Common sense is all that strikes us as being obviously true, such that to deny any part of it 
appears, at first hearing, to involve us in speaking nonsense. In this work, I also use “common sense” 
to refer to that body of generally unquestioned knowledge and the equally unquestioned approach 
to knowledge that is common to the vast majority of scholars and layman in Western capitalist 
societies. 

13. Other striking examples of what most readers must consider a misuse of words are Engels’s 
reference to race as an “economic factor” and Marx’s reference to the community as a “force of 
production” (Marx and Engels 1941, 517; Marx 1973, 495). 

14. Because the appearance of things is constantly changing, Engels declares, “the unity of con- 
cept and appearance manifests itself as essentially an infinite process” (Marx and Engels 1941, 529). 

15. Sartre offers an enlightening comparison between Marx, whose concepts evolve with histo- 
ry and his research into it, and modern Marxists, whose concepts remain unaffected by social 
change: “The open concepts of Marxism have closed in” (1963, 26-34). On this subject, see also 
Lefebvre 1947, 204—11. 

16. The conception of meaning presented here can also be found in Hegel. Hook is one of the 
few commentators who recognizes their common and unusual approach to meaning when, re- 
ferring to the views of Marx and Hegel, he says, “Meanings must develop with the objects of which 
they are the meanings. Otherwise, they cannot be adequate to their subject matter” (1963, 65-66). 

It is interesting to note that one of the major reasons that has led current linguistic philosophy 
to make a radical distinction between what a term means and what it refers to (between defini- 
tions and descriptions) is the alleged instability of the latter. To equate what a term means with 
what it refers to is, first, to have meanings that change with time and place (sometimes drastical- 
ly) and, second, to get involved with those conditions in the real world that help make what is being 
referred to what it is. In short, this conception of meaning inclines one toward a conception of 
internal relations. It is from this exposed position that the question currently in vogue, “Don’t ask 
for the meaning, ask for the use,” marks a total retreat. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Philosophy of 
Internal Relations 


1 


Marx’s scholarly concern was with capitalism, and in studying this society he 
naturally operated with social Relations, his vocabulary reflecting the real so- 
cial ties that he uncovered in his research. What remains to be explained, how- 
ever, is how Marx could conceive of social factors as Relations where physical 
objects are involved. For in his discussions, machines, the real articles produced, 
the worker’s person, et cetera, are all components of one social Relation or an- 
other. We learn, for example, that “capital is, among other things, also an in- 
strument of production, also past personal labor” (1904, 270). According to the 
definition given earlier, every such component is itself a Relation. It follows from 
this that Marx also conceives of things as Relations. Unless this conclusion can 
be defended, the interpretation I have offered of social Relations will have to be 
drastically altered. By drawing together the relevant evidence and tracing the 
history of the broad philosophical position that underlies Marx’s practice, I shall 
try in this chapter to provide such a defense. 

Most modern thinkers would maintain that there cannot be relations with- 
out things just as there cannot be things without relations. Things, according 
to this commonsense view, constitute the basic terms of each relation and can- 
not themselves be reduced to relations. However, this objection only applies to 
Marx if what he is doing is caricatured as trying to reduce the terms of a rela- 
tion to that which is said to stand between them. But his is not an attempt to 
reify “between” or “together.” Instead, as we saw in the previous chapter, the 
sense of “relation” itself has been extended to cover what is related, so that ei- 
ther term may be taken to express both in their peculiar connection. 

No one would deny that things appear and function as they do because of their 
spatial-temporal ties with other things, including man as a creature with both 
physical and social characteristics. To conceive of things as Relations is simply 
to interiorize this interdependence—as we have seen Marx do with social fac- 
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tors—in the thing itself. Thus, the book before me expresses and therefore, on 
this model, relationally contains everything from the fact that there is a light on 
in my room to the social practices and institutions of my society that made this 
particular work possible. The conditions of its existence are taken to be part of 
what it is and are indicated by the fact that it is just this and nothing else. In the 
history of ideas, where every new thought is invariably an old one warmed over, 
this view is generally referred to as the philosophy of internal relations.’ 

There are four kinds of evidence for attributing a philosophy of internal re- 
lations to Marx. First, he makes statements that place him on the side of those 
who view things as Relations. He declares, for example, that “the thing itself is 
an objective human relation to itself and to man” (1959b, 103). Marx also calls 
man (who, after all, has a body as well as a social significance) the “ensemble 
[aggregate] of social relations” (Marx and Engels 1964, 646). Elsewhere, this same 
creature is said to be “a natural object, a thing, although a living conscious thing” 
(1958, 202). Marx can refer to man as a thing as well as an ensemble of social 
relations because he conceives of each thing as a Relation, in this instance, as 
the ensemble of social relations. Engels’s comments are often more explicit still, 
as when he maintains that “the atom itself is nothing more than a Relation” 
(Marx and Engels 1941, 221). 

To be sure, Marx also speaks—particularly when treating the fetishism of 
commodities—of social relations that are taken for things. However, it is not 
difficult to interpret these instances as attempts to make a distinction between 
two kinds of Relations, one of which (in conformity with ordinary usage) he 
calls “things.” The view I am proposing does not require that Marx cease speak- 
ing of “things,” only that they also be grasped as Relations. While statements 
indicating the existence of things can be interpreted relationally, his statements 
that present things as Relations cannot be interpreted as easily in a way that 
accords the former their customary independence, 

Second, even if Marx’s direct comments on the subject of things as Relations 
are ambiguous, his treatment of man and nature (or its material components) 
as Relations with internal ties to one another is not: “That man’s physical and 
spiritual life is linked to nature means simply that nature is linked to itself” 
(1959b, 74). Likewise, when he declares that man “is nature” or that his objects 
“reside in the nature of his being,” the ties to which our attention is drawn are 
clearly not external ones (1959b, 156). Rather, the individual is held to be in some 
kind of union with his or her object; they are in fact relationally contained in 
one another, which requires that each be conceived of as a Relation. 

The same inner tie is presented from the other side when Marx declares that 
he views “the evolution of the economic foundations of society” as a “process 
of natural history” (1958, 10) or includes among the forces of nature “those of 
man’s own nature” along with “those of so-called nature” (1973, 488). Unless 
we accord Marx a conception of things as Relations, those comments (of which 
I have quoted but a few) that reveal man as somehow an extension of nature, 
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and nature as somehow an extension of man, can only be understood meta- 
phorically or as poetic utterances.” 

Third, if we take the position that Marx drew an indelible line between things 
and social Relations we are left with the task of explaining what kind of inter- 
action he saw in the physical world and how the two worlds of nature and soci- 
ety are related. Does Marx view natural development on the model of cause and 
effect? He specifically states his opposition to seeking for first causes in econom- 
ics and religion, where it is the relations in which the so-called first causes stand 
that still require explanation (1959b, 68—69). In a rare instance where he records 
the connection he sees between two physical objects, his adherence to a philoso- 
phy of internal relations is evident. “The sun,” he says, “is the object of the 
plant—an indispensable object to it confirming its life—just as the plant is an 
object of the sun, being an expression of the life awakening power of the sun, 
of the sun’s objective essential power” (1959b, 157). The sun’s effect on the plant, 
which most of us are inclined to treat causally, is considered by Marx to be an 
“expression” of the sun itself, a means by which it manifests what it is and, in 
this way, part of it. 

To clarify this, Marx adds, “A being which does not have its nature outside 
itself is not a natural being, and plays no part in the system of nature” (1959b, 
157). Each physical object, by virtue of being a natural object, is more than 
whatever part of it is apparent or easy to isolate. As natural objects, the sun and 
the plant have their natures—as Marx puts it—outside themselves, such that 
the relation between them is conceived as appertaining to each and is part of 
the full meaning conveyed by their respective concepts.’ 

It is not only the difficulty of attributing to Marx a causal explanation of 
physical phenomena but also—as I have indicated—the problems raised by 
combining a commonsense view of nature with his conception of social rela- 
tions that argues for his having a philosophy of internal relations. Sidney Hook 
offers the arresting case of a critic who makes a clean break between Marx’s 
social relations, of which he gives one of the better accounts, and the objects of 
nature. Hook claims that “the Marxian totality is social and limited by other 
totalities” and that “for Marx there are wholes not the whole” (1962, 62). This 
raises the practical problem of how to explain the effect of the physical world 
on social phenomena. For example, how are we to interpret Marx’s claim that 
the mode of production determines what occurs in other social sectors when 
the mode of production includes machines and factories (physical objects) as 
well as the way people use these objects and cooperate among themselves (so- 
cial relations)? The former suggests a causal interpretation of this claim, for this 
is the kind of explanation into which physical objects generally enter, while the 
latter suggests one that emphasizes reciprocal action between the parts, for this 
is the kind of explanation into which social relations generally enter.* 

In From Hegel to Marx and Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx, Hook 
wavers between these two incompatible explanatory models. Under pressure to 
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choose, in Marx and the Marxists he finally settles on a causal account, and 
Marx’s conception of history is declared a “monistic theory” with the mode of 
production held solely responsible for all major social developments (1955, 37; 
36). In the last analysis, the division of Marxism into separate wholes simply does 
not allow Hook to use his own considerable insights into Marx’s social relations 
to explain the complex interaction he knows is there. This is not to dismiss the 
fact that for a variety of reasons Hook’s views on Marxism have changed over 
the years. I have simply indicated the position taken in his early works, which 
allowed for and even rendered likely this later development. 

Fourth and last, I believe I am justified in ascribing a philosophy of internal 
relations to Marx because it would have required a total break with the philo- 
sophical tradition in which he was nourished for this not to be so. Hegel, Leibniz, 
and Spinoza had all sought for the meanings of things and/or of the terms that 
characterize them in their relations inside the whole (variously referred to as 
“substance,” “nature,” “God,” etc.); and, judging by his voluminous notebooks, 
these are thinkers the young Marx studied with the greatest care (Marx and 
Engels 1932, 99-112). 

It is chiefly because the philosophy of internal relations is currently held in 
such disrepute that it is assumed that Marx could not have accepted it and, con- 
sequently, that the burden of proof rests upon me to show that he did. In pre- 
senting evidence from Marx’s writings that places him in this tradition I have 
agreed to play the role of prosecutor. I should now like to suggest, however, that 
if Marx inherited this conception from his immediate predecessors, the burden 
of proof rests with those who believe he discarded it, in which case we are also 
entitled to know the conception of things and social factors with which he re- 
placed it—an atomist outlook, such as is implied in the interpretation of Marx- 
ism as “economic determinism,” or something completely different for which 
no name exists, as Althusser claims, or what? In the remainder of this chapter 
and in the one that follows I shall briefly sketch the history of the philosophy 
of internal relations and respond to some of the “devastating” criticisms that 
have kept writers of all persuasions from even taking seriously the possibility 
that Marx might have shared this view. 


2 


The philosophy of internal relations, which can be traced as far back as the early 
Greek philosopher Parmenides, first came into prominence in the modern pe- 
riod in the work of Spinoza. Spinoza’s own version of this philosophy is con- 
structed upon Aristotle’s definition of “substance” as that which is capable of 
independent existence. Since only nature taken as a whole is capable of inde- 
pendent existence, it is, according to this view, the sole substance. It is such a 
unified nature that Spinoza labels “God.” All components of this single sub- 
stance, whether material things or thoughts, are conceived of as its transient 
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forms, as its “modes” of being, and, hence, expressive of the sum of interrela- 
tions that determines their individual characters. For Spinoza, who accents the 
totality, the parts are strictly adjectival (1925, pts. 1 and 2). 

Leibniz, on the other hand, puts his emphasis on the parts and devotes little 
attention to the whole he sees reflected in each. Not one but an infinite num- 
ber of substances exists for him. By asserting that these substances, which he calls 
“monads,” have individual qualities but no extension, Leibniz is refusing to treat 
what we ordinarily take to be things as the basic units of reality. However we 
understand the queer mental construct that is Leibniz’s monad, what stands out 
clearly from his account is the relational tie that exists between each one and 
the universe. Hence, he can claim, “there is no term so absolute or so detached 
that it doesn’t enclose relations and the perfect analysis of which doesn’t lead 
to other things and even to everything else, so that one could say that relative 
terms mark expressly the configuration which they contain” (1966, 195).° 

Coming a century later, Hegel was perhaps the first to work through the main 
implications of the philosophy of internal relations and to construct in some 
detail the total system that it implied. In this he was aided—as is often the case 
in philosophy—by the character of the impasse bequeathed to him by his im- 
mediate predecessor, Kant. The latter had convincingly demonstrated that things 
are no more than the qualities by which we know them but found such a con- 
clusion unacceptable. Determined to believe that what appears is something 
more than (really, for him, something behind) what actually strikes our senses, 
Kant invented the nebulous “thing-in-itself,” which remains the same through 
all changes in the entity. 

Hegel exhibited less timidity before Kant’s first conclusion, that things dis- 
solve upon inspection into their qualities, but considered that the decisive task 
is to show how this conclusion must be understood. Setting aside for the mo- 
ment the idealistic content of Hegel’s philosophy, his main contribution con- 
sists of providing the context of the whole, or “Absolute,” in which to place both 
Kant’s problem and answer. Thus, for Hegel, the thing under examination is not 
just the sum of its qualities but, through the links these qualities (individually 
or together in the thing) have with the rest of nature, it is also a particular ex- 
pression of the whole. To a great extent, the distinctiveness of Hegel’s system 
lies in the various means used to maintain our awareness of the whole while he 
sets about distinguishing between its parts. His formidable vocabulary receives 
most of its character from this task. For example, when Hegel refers to things 
as “determinations,” “moments,” or “phenomena,” he means to suggest some- 
thing partial and unfinished, something whose full analysis requires that it be 
conceived of as including far more (both in space and through time) than is 
immediately apparent. 

In establishing the identity of each thing in its relation to the whole, as a mode 
of expression of the Absolute, Hegel alters the notion of identity used by Kant 
and of truth itself. Mathematical equality (1 = 1) is replaced as the model for 
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comprehending identity by what may be called “relational equality,” where the 
entity in question is considered identical with the whole that it relationally ex- 
presses. For Hegel, “Self-relation in essence is the form of identity,” where “es- 
sence” refers to just such extended relations (1965, 211). However, identity in this 
sense is clearly a matter of degree; small, simple things possess less identity with 
the whole than large, complex ones. For most modern philosophers, this propo- 
sition is manifestly absurd, but Hegel not only embraces it but uses it as a cen- 
tral thesis on which to construct other notions. 

Thus, he maintains that truth “is the whole” (1964, 81). If things are more or 
less identical with the whole that they express, then what can be said about them 
is more or less true, depending on how much of what can be truly said of the 
whole is said about them. Each thing being relationally identical with the whole, 
all that is true of the latter is its entire truth; and everything short of that—which 
means all that we say about particular things (determinations, moments, etc.)— 
is partial truth. Hegel himself registers the practical effect of this interpretation 
for his phenomenological undertaking when he declares that knowledge “can 
only be set forth fully... in the form of system” (1964, 85).° To state what is 
known about any one thing is to describe the system in which it exists; it is to 
present, as Hegel invariably did, each part as a facet of the whole. Returning to 
Kant’s dilemma, Hegel, while denying the existence of a “thing-in-itself” behind 
observed reality, affirms that through their interrelations things are much more 
than they appear. 

Is this the aspect of Hegel’s philosophy that Marx disparaged as idealist? I 
think not. Hegel constructed the framework described here in order to treat 
ideas, characterizing what I have called the “whole” as “Absolute Idea” or “Rea- 
son.” Marx’s criticism is always directed against how Hegel chose to apply this 
framework and his preferred subject matter and never against the relational 
quality of his units or the fact of system that this entails.” Essentially, his com- 
plaint is that having produced the category of “Absolute Idea” from the real 
world by generalizing from the thinking of living men, Hegel produces the real 
world, the actual thoughts of men, out of this category. Individual ideas are given 
a mystical significance by representing them as moments in the life of a gener- 
alization that they themselves have given rise to. 

After reversing the real relation between ideas and their concept, Hegel is led 
to reverse the real relation between ideas and nature—it is impossible for na- 
ture to effect the immanent unfolding of what is absolute. There is nothing left 
for the material world to be but an externalization and profanation of what 
people think about it. Without ever stating explicitly that ideas create matter 
(there has been considerable confusion over this point), by presenting real de- 
velopments as following upon and reflecting what occurs in the realm of ideas, 
this is the general impression that Hegel conveys. Marx pinpoints his error as 
that of “considering the real as the result of self-coordinating, self-absorbed, and 
spontaneously operating thought” (1904, 293). There is, in short, no contradic- 
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tion between opposing the role Hegel gives to ideas and their concept and ac- 
cepting the relational framework that houses these views. Feuerbach—from 
whom Marx derived much of his criticism of Hegel—did just this.® And, indeed, 
Marx’s silence on Hegel’s relational conception, while criticizing so much of 
what he wrote, speaks eloquently in favor of this interpretation.° 

Marx’s philosophical rebellion began with his refusal to accept the indepen- 
dent development of ideas, a refusal in which he was by no means unique. In his 
case, this led to study that showed that social change generally preceded Hegel’s 
vaunted history of ideas. He concluded that it was just these “material” relations, 
relegated by Hegel to the backside facets of an all-pervasive thesis, that required 
the closest investigation in order to comprehend both ideas and the real world. 
What has been insufficiently recognized, however, is that in stressing social fac- 
tors Marx does not dispense with the broad philosophy of internal relations in 
which he was initially introduced to them. Naturally, a new focus of interest as 
well as the real ties he uncovers in research required the adoption of some fresh 
concepts, but they too were incorporated into this relational scheme. 

It is hardly remarkable (though seldom remarked upon) that whenever any 
system-owning attribute of a factor is at question, Marx generally relies on 
Hegel’s vocabulary. “Identity,” “abstract,” “essence,” and “concrete,” for ex- 
ample, are all used by Marx, as they were by Hegel, to mark some aspect of the 
whole in the part. These terms, which appear in rich profusion throughout 
Marx’s writings—late as well as early—cannot he consistently interpreted in any 
other way. Likewise, it is clear that the unusual approach to meaning that was 
attributed earlier to both these thinkers is a necessary result of the relational 
conception they shared. 

One of the more significant effects of Marx’s refusal to countenance the in- 
dependent development of ideas is that the concept of the whole, which in the 
form of Absolute Idea served Hegel as the source of its particular expressions, 
no longer has the central role to play in the system it represents. It remains the 
sum of all relations and that which is expressed in each but offers little help, as 
a distinct concept, in elucidating any one of them. The real world is too com- 
plex, diffuse, and unclear in its detail to serve as an adequate explanation for 
any of the events that go on inside it. One result is that whereas Hegel offers a 
large assortment of terms in which he attempts to capture the whole—“Abso- 
lute Idea,” “Spirit,” “God,” “Universal,” “Truth’—Marx does not offer any 
(unless we choose to consider “capitalist mode of production” or “history,” 
meaning class history, in this light). It is likely that this difference is at least partly 
tesponsibie for the belief that Marx did not hold a philosophy of internal rela- 
tions. However, what essentially characterizes this view is the internal nature of 
the tie between the parts (whatever parts) and not the function of the whole 
qua whole in clarifying these ties. In this same tradition, some thinkers, such as 
Spinoza and Hegel, devote considerable attention to what they take to be the 
totality, and others, such as Leibniz and Marx, do not. 
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Naturally, the conception of change and development embedded in Marx’s 
“materialistic” philosophy of internal relations differs significantly from its 
counterpart in Hegel’s philosophy. The reconciliation that Hegel foresaw as the 
eventual outcome of history was the World Spirit becoming conscious of itself. 
In this context, development could only be the self-discovery of the greater ide- 
ational form of whatever is developing. The individual is reduced to passivity, 
except in so far as he or she partakes in his or her thoughts of the understand- 
ing that properly belongs to the World Spirit. 

Even before Marx, the school of Young Hegelians led by Bruno Bauer replaced 
Hegel’s World Spirit as subject with man. In the early works of this group, rec- 
onciliation was understood, however imprecisely, in terms of revolutionary 
activity. Disappointed by the failure of the radical movement of their day, they 
adopted by 1843 the pose of “Critical Criticism” for which they are better known, 
holding that reconciliation occurs through “right interpretation,” through 
people coming to understand the world.’ Marx, who was a close friend of 
Bauer’s during his student days in Berlin, developed the Young Hegelians’ early 
perspective: if man is the subject, the way to reconcile himself with the world, 
now understood as his object (actual or potential), is actively to change it. 
Change becomes a matter of man transforming his existence. From being a 
passive observer of development, as in Hegel, the individual has become the 
actor whose daily life brings it about. 

Even from this brief outline, it is apparent that Marx’s Hegelian heritage is too 
complex to allow simple characterization. Hegel never ceased being important 
for Marx, as Lenin, for example, perceived when he wrote in his notebook in 1914, 
“It is impossible completely to understand Marx’s Capital, and especially its first 
chapters, without having thoroughly studied and understood the whole of 
Hegel’s Logic. Consequently, half a century later none of the Marxists understood 
Marx” (1961, 180).!! To those who argue that Marx made his break with Hegel in 
1842, 1844, or 1848, my reply is that there was no such break. This does not mean 
that I would like to join the ranks of critics who maintain that Marx was a 
Hegelian, with its connotations of idealist bias, foreshadowed behavior, and 
metaphysical posturing. In my opinion, the choice offered by these two positions 
is not the real one. If by “theory” we mean—as I think we should—an explana- 
tion in general terms of particular events or conditions, it is doubtful whether 
Marx in any period of his life, going back to university days, ever agreed with any 
of Hegel’s theories, which gave to the World Spirit and ideas generally a role that 
he found unacceptable.’ However, as regards the epistemological decision con- 
cerning the form in which any and all subject matter is considered, Marx never 
wavered from the relational conception bequeathed to him by Hegel. 

Of what then does Marx’s movement away from Hegel, which practically all 
writers on this subject have noted, consist? If we rule out Hegel’s concrete theo- 
ries (which Marx always rejected) and the philosophy of internal relations 
(which he always accepted), this development could only involve the meaning 
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of the concepts Marx borrowed as well as those new ones he introduced. By 
transferring his attention to the real world, Marx instills the concepts taken from 
Hegel with fresh meaning while removing their idealistic content. This upheaval 
was not accomplished in a moment; it had to be worked out, and this took time. 

Likewise, by progressively shifting his main area of concern from philosophy 
to politics and then to economics, the information and ties Marx uncovered 
became parts—and sometimes the major part—of the sense conveyed by these 
same concepts. I have already noted that the meanings of Marx’s concepts were 
extended through his research and that their particular denotations were de- 
termined by what was relevant to the problem under consideration. But Marx’s 
research never ceased, and new problems were constantly arising out of actual 
events and his study of them. It is in the developing meanings of Marx’s con- 
cepts, which reacted upon his system but left its relational features intact, that 
we can best observe his growing estrangement from Hegel. The character of this 
evolution, which began when Marx the student read Hegel and registered his first 
uncertainties, is seriously distorted by any talk of “breaks” and even of “stages” 
and “periods.” 


3 


Marx never dealt with the special problems raised by the materialist content he 
gave to the philosophy of internal relations. No doubt this would have been part 
of the work he wanted to do on Hegel, but the pressing claims of his social and 
economic studies and of political activity never allowed him to begin. Provided 
that he could successfully operate with his relational view, he gave low priority 
to its elaboration and defense. This task was undertaken to some degree by Eng- 
els, particularly in his writings on the physical sciences, but more directly by the 
German tanner Joseph Dietzgen. “Here is our philosopher,” Marx said on intro- 
ducing Dietzgen to the Hague Congress of the First International (Dietzgen 1928, 
15).'° Yet, despite further eulogies by Engels, Dietzgen’s work remains relatively 
little known.'* However, Dietzgen’s views provide a necessary supplement to 
Marx’s own. The relationship between these two thinkers is clearly set out by 
Anton Pannekoek, who claims that Marx demonstrated how ideas “are produced 
by the surrounding world,” while Dietzgen showed “how the impressions of the 
surrounding world are transformed into ideas” (1948, 24). 

Mindful of the dangers of using what one thinker says to support an interpre- 
tation of another, I shall limit my comments to features that Marx could not have 
missed in praising Dietzgen’s work. Like Hegel, Dietzgen affirms that the exis- 
tence of any thing is manifested through qualities that are its relations to other 
things. Hence, “Any thing that is torn out of its contextual relations ceases to 
exist” (1928, 96). So, too, Dietzgen declares—in almost the same words as He- 
gel—“The universal is the truth,” meaning that the full truth about any one thing 
includes (because of its internal relations) the truth about everything (1928, 110).!* 
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But unlike Hegel—and Marx, too—who proceeds from these foundations to an 
investigation of the whole in each part, Dietzgen’s inquiry is directed toward how 
such parts get established in the first place. For Hegel and Marx’s approach sug- 
gests that the preliminary problem of deciding which units of the whole to treat 
as parts has already been solved. Yet, it may legitimately be asked whether the 
unity posited by this conception does not preclude the very existence of those 
separate structures in which they claim to have caught sight of this unity. This is 
essentially the problem of individuation, or “abstraction,” and it constitutes a 
major stumbling block for any philosophy of internal relations. 

Dietzgen’s contribution to the solution of this problem is his account of what 
can occur in individuation and what does occur. He asks, “Where do we find 
any practical unit outside of our abstract conceptions? Two halves, four fourths, 
eight eighths, or an infinite number of separate parts form the material out of 
which the mind fashions the mathematicai unit. This book, its leaves, its letters, 
or their parts—are they units? Where do I begin and where do I stop?” (1928, 
103). His answer is that the real world is composed of an infinite number of 
sense-perceptible qualities whose interdependence makes them a single whole. 
If we began by applying the relational conception to social factors and then to 
things, we see now that it can also apply to qualities. Because the process of link- 
ing up qualities may be stopped at any point between the individual quality and 
the whole, the ways of dividing up the latter into distinct parts called “things” 
is endless. One result is that what appears as a thing here may be taken as an 
attribute of some other thing there. Every quality can be conceived of as a thing, 
and every thing as a quality; it all depends where the line is drawn. So much for 
what is possible.” 

What actually occurs, that is, the construction of units of a particular size and 
kind out of the “formless multiplicity” presented to our senses, is the work of 
the human mind. In Dietzgen’s words, “the absolutely relative and transient 
forms of the sensual world serve as raw material for our brain activity, in order 
through abstraction of the general or like characteristics, to become system- 
atized, classified or ordered for our consciousness” (1928, 103). The forms in 
which the world appears to our senses are “relative” and “transient,” but they 
are also said to possess the “like characteristics” that allow us to generalize from 
them. “The world of the mind,” we learn, finds “its material, its premise, its 
proof, its beginning, and its boundary, in sensual reality” (1928, 119). In this re- 
ality, like qualities give rise to a single conception because they are, in fact, alike. 
This is responsible, too, for the wide agreement in the use of concepts, particu- 
larly those that refer to physical objects. Yet it is only when we supply these simi- 
lar qualities with a concept that they become a distinct entity and can be con- 
sidered separately from the vast interconnection in which they reside. 

According to Dietzgen, therefore, the whole is revealed in certain standard 
parts (in which some thinkers have sought to reestablish the relations of the 
whole), because these are the parts in which human beings through individua- 
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tion or abstraction have actually fragmented the whole. The theoretical prob- 
lem of individuation is successfully resolved by people in their daily practice. 
The fact that they do not see what they are doing as individuating parts from 
an interconnected whole is, of course, another question, and one with which 
Dietzgen does not concern himself. He is content to make the point that, oper- 
ating with real sense material, it is the abstracting activity of people that gives 
the world the particular “things” that these same people see in it. Even mind, 
we learn, results from abstracting certain common qualities out of real experi- 
ences of thinking; they become something apart when we consider them as 
“mind” (1928, 120).'8 

Dietzgen’s practical answer to the problem of individuation suggests how 
structures can exist within a philosophy of internal relations, something 
Althusser for one has declared impossible.” Yet, if individuation is not an arbi- 
trary act but one governed by broad similarities existing in nature itself, there 
is a necessary, if vague, correlation between such natural similarities and the 
structures conveyed by our concepts. This is how the study of any conceptual 
scheme, whether based on a philosophy of internal relations or not, teaches us 
something about the real world (unfortunately, this cannot be pressed—as many 
insist on doing—beyond what is common to all conceptual schemes). That 
Marx, through his study of capitalism, came to stress certain social relations as 
more important does not in any way conflict with his conception of each part 
as relationally containing its ties of dependence to everything else. The fact that 
some ties are preferred and may, for certain purposes, be viewed as forming a 
structure is no more surprising than any other act of individuation 
(conceptualization) based on real similarities. 

The significant service Dietzgen renders Marx is to show how a proper bal- 
ance can be reached on a relational view between accepting the reality of the 
external world (including, too, the general trustworthiness of sense perception) 
and holding that the conceptual activity of human thought is responsible for 
the precise forms in which we grasp the world. Marx’s support for Dietzgen and, 
more so, his own practice in abstracting new social units show clearly that he 
accepted such a balance. Yet by stressing the first part (in criticism of his ideal- 
ist opponents) and neglecting to develop the second, he left his epistemology 
open to misinterpretation as a kind of “naive realism”; and it is this belief that 
lies behind the widespread, mistaken use of ordinary-language criteria to un- 
derstand Marx’s concepts.” 


4 


The line of reasoning I have followed so far in this work may be summarized as 
follows: either Marx means what he seems to (what common sense and ordi- 
nary language strongly suggest he means), or he does not. If he does, many of 
his claims appear one-sided and are easy to falsify. Furthermore, he frequently 
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wrote sentences that are utter nonsense and he was wise enough to avoid his 
own theories when describing any concrete situation. The attempt by some 
“vulgar” Marxists to defend the master while accepting the widespread inter- 
pretation of Marxism popularly referred to as “economic determinism” is vul- 
nerable at every point. 

If Marx did not mean what we ordinarily mean in using the same terms, 
however, it is incumbent upon those who take this view to offer not only an 
alternative interpretation but also another basis for their interpretation than 
common sense. It is not enough to claim that words in Marxism have unusual 
meanings (no matter what we take them to be) without making clear how Marx 
could use words in this way. In undertaking the latter task, I followed a thread 
leading from Marx’s actual use of concepts to the way in which he referred to 
concepts, his view of them as social components, his treatment of social com- 
ponents as Relations, his use of Relations as meanings, and, finally, to his belief 
in a philosophy of internal relations that served as the necessary framework for 
these practices. 

Besides placing Marx in this tradition, I have also tried to make the point that 
the relational conception shared by such thinkers as Spinoza, Leibniz, Hegel, and 
Marx cannot be rejected out of hand. Yet, holding that it can be defended is not 
quite the same as defending it. This is an important distinction, and it is one 
readers should bear in mind. Only after examining the main criticisms directed 
against this relational conception (chapters 4 and 5), seeing how it is connected 
to other aspects of Marx’s method, in particular to the process of abstraction 
(chapters 5—9), and then seeing how Marx applies this philosophy to problems 
in the real world (chapters 6, 8, 9, and 12) will it be possible to make a fair evalu- 
ation of its worth. 


Notes 


i. Outside Marx’s peculiar conception of things as Relations, there is nothing so unusual in 
viewing the whole as bound up in some sense in each of its parts. Writing in 1880, William James 
says, “it is a common platitude that a complete acquaintance with any one thing, however small, 
would require a knowledge of the entire universe. Not a sparrow falls to the ground but some of 
the remote conditions of his fall are to be found in the milky way, in our federal constitution or in 
the early history of Europe” (1956, 216). I remain unconvinced, however, that what James calls a 
“platitude” ever really was so common, or that if it was it is now, or that if it was and is now that 
it has ever been more than an unintegrated hypothesis for most of the thinkers concerned. Marx’s 
philosophy of internal relations goes further by conceptualizing these ties in each part and is—as 
I hope to show—thoroughly integrated in his work. 

2. Eugene Kamenka has noted that Marx sometimes incorporates nature in man, but he treats 
this as an unfortunate metaphysical departure and an occasion for criticism (1962, 97-99). 

3. Engels, whose extensive studies in the physical sciences were well known to Marx, never of- 
fers what we ordinarily take to be a causal explanation. Instead, his position is that “natural sci- 
ence confirms what Hegel has said . . . that reciprocal action is the true causa finalis of things. We 
cannot go back further than to knowledge of this reciprocal action, for the very reason that there 
is nothing behind to know” (1954, 307). And this mutual effect does not occur between conceptu- 
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ally distinct parts, for as Engels tells us, “What Hegel calls reciprocal action is the organic body” 
(1954, 406). To explain change in the physical world by referring to the reciprocal action of its parts 
is said to be the same thing as presenting the world as an organic body. 

4. We come across a similar problem within the mode of production itself in trying to grasp, for 
example, the tie Marx posits between the distribution of the means of production and the distribu- 
tion of the working population that corresponds to it. Unless the physical means of production are 
conceived of as internally related to the people who work on them, the distribution of the two can- 
not be part of an organic union, allowing for full reciprocal effect. In this case, there will be a strong 
temptation to interpret this relation causally, to find that the distribution of the means of produc- 
tion brings about the distribution of population, whereas Marx himself refers to the latter’s tie to 
the former as a “further determination of the same Relation [eine weitere Bestimmung desselben Ver- 
héiltnisses}” (1953, 17). This has been mistranslated in the English version as “what is practically an- 
other wording of the same fact” (1904, 286). It is in this manner that the interpretation I am offering 
is often hidden by translators who do not know quite what sense to make of Verhaltnis. 

5. For the clearest statement of Leibniz’s views on this subject, see his Monadologie (1952). 

6. Truth that can only be presented in the form of a system can only be evaluated by the crite- 
rion of coherence. On one occasion, Hegel goes so far as to equate truth with consistency (1965, 
52). Such an approach to truth leaves as the number-one problem of logic to “examine the forms 
of thought touching their ability to hold truth” (1965, 52), that is, roughly, how much of the sys- 
tem that is the whole truth is actually set out (brought to the fore and made an object of conscious- 
ness) in each of our concepts. 

7. Typical of statements that indicate this distinction is Marx’s claim that “The Phenomenology 
is, therefore, an occult critique . . . but inasmuch as it keeps steadily in view man’s estrangement, 
even though man appears only in the shape of mind, there lie concealed in it all the elements of 
criticism, already prepared and elaborated in a manner often rising far above the Hegelian stand- 
point” (1959b, 150). 

8. Of Hegel’s philosophy, Feuerbach had said, “We only have to make of the predicate a sub- 
ject, and of this subject the object and principle, we only have therefore to invert speculative phi- 
losophy in order to have the revealed truth, pure and naked truth” (1959, 224). In the inversion 
performed by Feuerbach, the philosophy of internal relations remains unaltered. 

9. Marx’s critique of Hegel (which includes as well, it must be noted, his favorable remarks) is 
to be found throughout his writings. The most important discussions of Hegel occur in the Eco- 
nomic and Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844 (1959b, 142-71), “Critique of Hegel’s ‘Philosophy of 
Right’” (1970, 1-127), and “A Contribution to the Critique of Hegel’s ‘Philosophy of Right’ Intro- 
duction” (1970, 128-42). I would also add, since it is perhaps the clearest treatment of Hegel’s central 
philosophical fault, Marx’s attack on the “Mystery of Speculative Construction” in The Holy Family 
(Marx and Engels 1965, 78-83). Despite all the pages devoted to Hegel, however, Marx’s position 
is nowhere fully worked out. On the whole, because most of what he wrote on this subject came 
early in life and was more often than not directed against thinkers who had accepted the worst of 
Hegel, Marx’s attitude appears more negative than it really is. Later on, he often mentioned in letters 
to friends (Engels, Kugelmann, Dietzgen) that he would like to write something on the positive 
value of Hegel’s method, but he never had the opportunity to do so. My own sketchy and one- 
sided treatment of the Marx-Hegel link tan be supplemented by reading Marcuse’s Reason and 
Revolution (1964) and Shlomo Avineri’s The Social and Political Thought of Kari Marx (1968). 

10. The widespread impression that the Young Hegelians were always Critical Critics, an im- 
pression due mainly to Marx’s attack on them in The Holy Family (Marx and Engels 1965) and to 
Hook’s popular study From Hegel to Marx (1963), has been corrected in David McLellan’s The Young 
Hegelians and Karl Marx (1969). 

u1. It is interesting to speculate what revisions this late enthusiasm for Hegel would have caused 
in Lenin’s major philosophical effort, Materialism and Empirio-Criticism (1909), written at a time 
when-——according to Lenin—“none of the Marxists understood Marx” (1961, 180). 
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12. In a poem written in 1837, when Marx was only nineteen years old, Kant’s and Fichte’s pre- 
occupation with the world of thought is contrasted with his own concern for the everyday life of 
man (Marx and Engels 1932, 42). It is in this context that Marx’s oft quoted letter to his father, 
written in the same year, in which he speaks of moving “closer” to the Hegelian view of the world, 
must be understood (1962, 15). 

13. Marx’s enthusiasm for Dietzgen was not unqualified. To Kugelmann, he writes of a “certain 
confusion and... too frequent repetition” in a manuscript that Dietzgen had sent him, but he 
makes it clear that despite this the work “contains much that is excellent” (1941, 80). Since these 
comments were directed to the manuscript of Dietzgen’s work and forwarded to him, it is not 
unlikely that they affected the published version. 

14. Engels writes, “And this materialist dialectic, which for years has been our best working tool 
and our sharpest weapon, was, remarkably enough, discovered not only by us, but also, indepen- 
dently of us and even of Hegel, by Joseph Dietzgen” (Marx and Engels 1951, 350~51). Engels too 
was not altogether unambiguous in his estimation of Dietzgen, whose work he, like Marx, first 
saw in manuscript form. Writing to Marx, Engels complains that Dietzgen’s use of the dialectic 
appears “more in flashes than as a connected whole.” “The account of the thing-in-itself as a thing 
made of thought,” however, is scored as “brilliant” (Marx and Engels 1941, 252). 

15. This is the nature of their relationship; whether one accepts the claims made by Pannekoek 
is something else again. 

16. This approach to truth is accompanied, as in the case of Hegel, by a use of “identity” to ex- 
press what I have called “relational equality” (Dietzgen 1928, 111). 

17. Dietzgen asks further, “Is not every thing a part, is not every part a thing? Is the color of a 
leaf less of a thing than that leaf itself? . . . Color is only the sum of reactions of the leaf, light, and 
eye, and so is all the rest of the matter of a leaf an aggregate of different interactions. In the same 
way in which our faculty of thought deprives a leaf of its color attribute and sets it apart as a ‘thing 
itself,” may we continue to deprive that leaf of all its other attributes, and so doing we finally take 
away everything that makes the leaf. Color is according to its quality no less a substance than the 
leaf, and the leaf is no less an attribute than its color. As the color is an attribute of the leaf, so the 
leaf is an attribute of the tree, the tree an attribute of the earth, the earth an attribute of the uni- 
verse. The universe is the substance, substance in general, and all other substances are in relation 
to it only particular substances or attributes. But by this world-substance is revealed the fact that 
the essence of the thing-in-itself, as distinguished from its manifestations, ts only a concept of the mind 
or mental thing” (1928, 103—4). It should be recalled that it is Dietzgen’s account of the “thing-in- 
itself as a thing made of thought” that Engels said was “brilliant.” 

18. Though Dietzgen makes a determined assault on the empiricist dogma that perception is 
passive and that our mind merely registers the effect produced upon it by external reality, his ac- 
count of the process of individuation or abstraction remains partial. The link with language is 
underdeveloped, and the effect of physical needs and of various social and economic structures 
on the process of abstraction requires elucidation. Much of the relevant work on these subjects, 
of course, was unavailable in Dietzgen’s time, but what was available—such as Marx’s own writ- 
ings—was not always put to the best use. 

19. It is because of the supposed inability of this relational view to house structures that Althusser 
rejects the conclusion to which so much of his work points. Instead, after clearly demonstrating 
the impossibility of isolating social factors in Marxism, he argues that Marx instigates a revolu- 
tion in philosophy by making the “structure of the whole” (a previously untried concept) ulti- 
mately responsible for the character and development of any part (1965, 166). On my view, in at- 
tempting to reconstruct the whole from each major vantage point, Marx is erecting—if we insist 
on this expression—as many structures of the whole as there are major units in his analysis. The 
whole grasped as the interrelated conditions necessary for the existence of capital, for example, 
has a somewhat different structure from this same whole grasped as the interrelated conditions 
necessary for the alienation of workers, et cetera. The difference in where we begin leads to a dif- 
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ference in perspective, in the size and importance of other factors, and in the relevance of the var- 
ious ties between them. Althusser’s fundamental error lies in misusing the concept of structure in 
much the same way that Hegel misuses the concept of idea; that is, a generalization based on ex- 
amining many particular instances (in this case, various particular structures of the whole) is treat- 
ed as an independent entity, which is then said to determine the very instances that gave rise to it. 
Althusser has in fact confused structure with complexity, so that when Marx speaks of the social 
whole as an “already given concrete and living aggregate [schon gegebnen konkreten, lebendigen 
Ganzen]” (1953, 22), Althusser paraphrases this as a “complex, structured, already given whole [un 
tout complexe structure déja donnée)” (1966, 198). The transition, apparently slight but possessing 
serious ramifications, from the idea of compiexity to that of structure has no basis in Marx’s text. 

20. After Dietzgen, the philosophy of internal relations has been largely ignored by Marx’s fol- 
lowers and critics alike. Though a number of writers have alluded to relational elements in Marx’s 
thought, I am not aware of a single full-scale study of the philosophy in which they are embed- 
ded, with the possible exception of Hyman A. Levy’s A Philosophy for a Modern Man (1938). Asa 
result, it was left to thinkers as far removed from the Marxist tradition as F. H. Bradley and Alfred 
North Whitehead (to mention only the major figures) to continue wrestling with the problems 
posed by this relational conception. See, for example, Bradley’s Appearance and Reality (1920, 25— 
34 and 572-85), where there is a particularly good discussion of the concept “relation.” Though 
burdened with a cumbersome jargon, Whitehead’s is (along with Levy’s book) the most noteworthy 


attempt to work out a relational view of physical nature. See, especially, The Concept of Nature (1957) 
and Process and Reality (1929). 
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CHAPTER 4 


In Defense of the Philosophy 
of Internal Relations 


1 


In my interpretation, Marx’s dialectical method—to borrow a Maoism— 
“stands on two legs”: internal relations and the process of abstraction. Before 
probing further into Marx’s use of the latter, a brief survey of some of the ma- 
jor criticisms that have been leveled against the philosophy of internal relations 
should prove very useful. Perhaps the most frequent objection concerns the 
difficulty (some would claim the impossibility) of identifying particulars on this 
view. How, in other words, do we distinguish—which includes pointing out to 
others and getting them to accept—that these relations, no more and no other, 
constitute a chair, a man, or any other particular thing? This is really a version 
of the problem of individuation mentioned in chapter 3. 

Stuart Hampshire, who makes this criticism, admits that there are many 
possible ways to break up reality, but he says that the requirements of commu- 
nicability necessitate that we always conceive of it as broken up into more or 
less distinct pieces. According to him, “we must unavoidably think of reality as 
consisting of persisting things of different types and kinds,” since there must 
be a “type of term which enters into utterances having the function ‘This is a 
so-and-so’” (1959, 17). For him, there must be a possibility of making an abso- 
lute distinction between a thing and its properties. What is taken as the thing 
serves as a point of reference that remains the same throughout all changes 
occurring in its properties and in the point of view of the perceiver. The pen- 
alty for transgressing this rule, for taking each thing as the sum of its qualities 
and each quality as potentially a thing, is simply that people will not be able to 
understand what one is saying.’ 

This argument receives indirect support from Peter Strawson, who declares 
that we only succeed in identifying particular things because these are the forms 
in which they actually exist. If Hampshire’s refusal to countenance the possi- 
bility of identifying particulars on the relational view is based on what is required 
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to communicate, Strawson—who does not discount this approach—makes his 
stand against the same opponent on the basis of a commonsense conception 
of reality. His book Individuals begins and ends with the assertion that people 
believe that the world is composed of particular things (“objective particulars”) 
and that he conceives it as his task to find reasons to support this view (1965, 15 
and 247). It is indicative of the degree to which Strawson is willing to abide by 
the judgment of common sense regarding the existence of particular things that 
his work does not contain a single chapter on perception. Essentially, he limits 
himself to explaining why basic particulars must be material bodies. 

If material bodies have, as Strawson believes, a preconceptual existence as 
things, how do we identify them? For Strawson, the formal conditions for iden- 
tifying any thing are satisfied if but a single individuating fact is known of it, 
something that is true of it and of nothing else (1965, 23 and 25). He then ad- 
mits, however, that every possible individuating fact relates “the particular con- 
cerned . . . to other items in that unified framework of knowledge of particu- 
lars of which each of us has a part in his possession” (1965, 26-28). It is not too 
much to say that the term that functions for Hampshire as “this is a so-and-so” 
is represented here as performing its function by situating the entity in ques- 
tion among other entities, by operating, in short, as a disguised Relation. And 
how could it be otherwise? How could anything be grasped on its own? What 
would it even mean to say that it was? Shape, color, function, et cetera—all the 
qualities by which we know any thing—can only be grasped in their real rela- 
tions to other similar and contrasting qualities (1965, 44—45).? 

The objections raised by Hampshire and Strawson are really of two sorts and 
require different answers. The latter maintains that identification on the rela- 
tional view cannot occur because, in actual practice, identification involves the 
use of particulars. But he then ascribes to these particulars an “identifiability 
dependence.” Once it is admitted, however, that what really individuates such 
a particular is its unique relations with others, there is no longer any “factual” 
barrier to viewing its relations as being within the thing itself. It might even be 
argued that an analysis of the process of abstraction that satisfactorily accounts 
for individuation, in the manner of Dietzgen, inclines one to adopt this rela- 
tional view. In any case, the fact that Strawson (with little or no real empirical 
study) finds that the people in his culture conceive of reality as divided into basic 
material bodies is no evidence that this is the only way it can be conceived. Their 
Oxford colleague, A. J. Ayer, makes a similar complaint when he accuses both 
Strawson and Hampshire of an “a priori anthropology, in assuming that cer- 
tain fundamental features of our own conceptual system are necessities of lan- 
guage, which is the modern equivalent of thought” (1964, 33)? 

Once again, what must be stressed is that the philosophy of internal relations 
is a matter of conception and not of fact. To strike at its factual basis one would 
have to show that the apparent interdependence of qualities or of what are taken 
as things is false, and this, of course, no one has attempted to do. The question, 
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then, is—as between the commonsense and relational conceptions—which one 
do we adopt? If the analogy helps—do we view the bottle as half empty or half 
full? Neither answer is wrong; yet each carries its own implications. The main 
criterion that counts, or should count, in making this choice is the utility of each 
approach in solving and/or avoiding problems. This is the only fair standard by 
which to judge Marx’s relational conception, but as a standard it can’t be used 
until this conception has been “put to work.” 


2: 


For the moment, I am concerned with the serious problems raised by the phi- 
losophy of internal relations such that some modern thinkers have refused to 
admit that others could even hold such a view (while often attacking them at 
the same time for holding it). Here, Hampshire’s objection occupies a central 
place, for if it is true that the relational view makes it impossible for a person to 
communicate the information he or she has in mind to someone else, then in- 
deed we need go no further. Yet, what is the status of Hampshire’s criticism— 
where does its certainty lie? If it is possible to conceive of things in terms of their 
relations, the question whether what is conceived in this manner can be com- 
municated or not is an empirical one. And since one could only deny this pos- 
sibility at the outset on the basis of an “a priori anthropology,” Hampshire’s 
judgment requires testing by experience. Thus, whether Marx’s relational con- 
ceptions can be communicated is not for me to say at this time; my purpose is 
to communicate them. Later, others will tell me if I have succeeded and—only 
then—if it is possible to succeed.* 

What has been said requires qualification in one important respect: any at- 
tempt to test the viability of the relational view using measures that have come 
out of another conceptual framework must be satisfied with general results. 
Once it is granted, for example, that Marx’s conceptual scheme is not our own, 
the criticism that it does not succeed perfectly in conveying facts we have fash- 
ioned becomes, as Ayer rightly points out, “trivial.” According to Ayer, “the work 
a language does depends upon its categorical structure, so that no language 
which differs radically from our own in this respect can be capable of doing 
exactly the same work” (1964, 34). Thus the very accusation that Marx is un- 
able to communicate particulars cannot even be expressed on the relational view, 
where “particulars,” as Hampshire understands them, do not exist and where 
“identity” is often used to register a relation between what many would con- 
sider disparate entities (see chapter 3). 

Can Marx communicate what he wants to say despite this difference in con- 
ception? Ayer claims that a language that is structurally different from our 
own-— and incapable of doing exactly the same work—may still convey “sub- 
stantially the same information” (1964, 34). If this is so, it is on such generous 
criteria that we must judge Marx’s success in communication. It is worth not- 
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ing in this regard that Spinoza, Leibniz, and Hegel, who are roundly denounced 
for their adherence to the philosophy of internal relations, have all managed 
more or less to communicate their views. How else—taking only the most ob- 
vious example—are some modern thinkers able to criticize them for holding 
just these views? 

What qualifies, in Marx’s case, as “substantially the same information” can 
be divided into two areas: first, do we know when he is speaking about people, 
work, factories, government, et cetera? And second, do we know all that he 
means in such cases, that is, do we grasp all that he wants his concepts to con- 
vey? If despite Marx’s relational view we generally know what he is talking about, 
it is because—as Dietzgen says—people, being what they are, conceptualize the 
same kinds of things from their shared world of sense impressions. Whether 
those things are then viewed as particulars or Relations, the basic information 
(the essential sense impressions) that each individual has an interest in com- 
municating is the same. Thus the central features, or core relations, of any of 
Marx’s conceptions will correspond more or less to what others who use the 
same term take as the thing proper. 

The real problem, as we have seen, is whether Marx succeeds in communi- 
cating those additional features that his relational view permits him to append 
to these core notions. If there is any difficulty in understanding Marx, it is not 
a matter of knowing when he is talking about capital but grasping all that he 
makes a part of it on each occasion. Thus we can say that “capital” conveys “sub- 
stantially the same information” as Hampshire’s and, most likely, the reader’s 
own concept of the same name in virtue of the core notion that all share, but 
that Marx intends his concept to convey something more than this. And again, 
whether Marx succeeds in making this additional meaning understood can only 
be judged in the last analysis by whether we succeed in understanding him. 


3 


Still another major objection that has been leveled against the philosophy of 
internal relations concerns what is considered the practical impossibility of 
conceiving of the whole in each of its parts. Ayer—appearing now for the op- 
position—simply ridicules Leibniz’s notion that a true statement about any 
particular individual implies the whole of human history (1964, 32). As regards 
Marx’s work, some critics, such as Heinrich Popitz, who have caught a glimpse 
of Marx’s ability to view the whole in a part, treat their revelation as ipso facto 
a criticism (Popitz 1953, 113). Yet, on the other side, thinkers of the stature of 
Lukacs and Sartre have recognized this aspect of Marx’s thought and consider 
it one of his strengths (Lukdcs 1971, 170; Sartre 1963, 27-28). Are both sides in 
this debate speaking of the same thing? 

Our commonsense conceptions of “whole” and “part” are derived from a 
view of the world in which the whole (any whole) is the sum of its parts, them- 
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selves separate and distinct units that have simply been added together (an ex- 
ternal relation). The model and often the actual analogy in which we understand 
the whole is the spatial one of the closed circle. But the claim that the whole is 
involved in each of its parts does not make use of these ordinary-language con- 
ceptions; it could not at the risk of speaking nonsense. This is really the same 
problem dealt with above, when Hampshire dares those who subscribe to the 
philosophy of internal relations to identify particulars, where neither “identity” 
nor “particular” means the same thing to them as it does to Hampshire. 

In this instance, what is referred to as a “part” is a relational construct, a unit 
abstracted from reality for some particular end whose interdependence with 
other similarly constituted units is kept clearly in view; and “whole” is just this 
interdependence, which, again for a special purpose, may be conceptualized 
within any of its parts. No exacting knowledge of particulars is required. No 
conceptual boundaries are violated. The world is not being forced into a gopher 
hole. It is simply that, on the basis of this philosophy, concepts of “part” and 
“whole” are acquired that allow one to speak of what is going on in this man- 
ner. Clearly, to grasp what is being said, one must first understand the relational 
view that fashions the concepts for saying it. 

The difficulty, it may be argued, still remains; for how is it possible to con- 
ceive of even such a whole in one of its parts when the part is known and the 
whole, which by definition includes the future as well as the past, is not? But 
once it is conceded that we are dealing here with different conceptions of whole 
and part, one should be prepared to concede that the sense in which the former 
is viewed in the latter may also be unique. Only with a whole that is conceptu- 
alized as a sum of separate parts (as a closed circle), that is to say, on the 
commonsense view, are we dealing with something whose character appears 
finished and ultimately knowable in its entirety. However, as the expression of 
universal interdependence throughout time, the whole on the relational view 
is—as odd as this may sound—never completed, and no thinker in the tradi- 
tion J outlined has pretended to know all the details. 

This qualification does not restrict Hegel, Marx, Dietzgen, and others from 
viewing what they do know of the whole as relationally contained in whatever 
parts are treated for the moment as distinct units. What they do know includes 
not only the particular interactions they have observed but the patterns of 
change and development to which such phenomena give rise. When projected 
into the future as possibility, potential, probability, or certainty (depending on 
the writer and the “facts”), these patterns become elements of the unexperienced 
whole that are conceived of in the part under examination. It is in this manner, 
as Marcuse indicated earlier in our text, that the main concepts with which Marx 
treats capitalism already contain something of his views on communism. Some 
thinkers who subscribe to a philosophy of internal relations, such as Hegel, give 
this whole, which necessarily contains elements of which they are ignorant, a 
central role to play in their system. Others, like Marx, do not. For all of them, 
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however, the whole is incomplete, and to that extent the part (any part) is also 
unknown. 

In closing, I would like to stress that Iam under no illusion that these brief 
remarks have successfully defended the philosophy of internal relations from 
its many hostile critics. My aim here, however, has not been to have Marx’s re- 
lational conception accepted as much as to have it taken seriously. If, in the 
course of this discussion, I have raised doubts regarding the validity or relevance 
of criticisms that suggest that this view is unworthy of scholarly attention, I 
would consider my job done. If it leads further to a more thorough study of this 


philosophy than I have been able to undertake, I would consider my efforts well 
rewarded. 


Notes 


1. According to Hampshire, failure to comply with this requirement of communicability results 
in not having any means of pinpointing something, nor of recognizing it, nor of saying what makes 
it what it is, nor of contradicting a statement in which it appears, nor of investigating its history, 
nor of distinguishing between truth and falsity (1959, 18ff.). 

2. Strawson’s discussion of “sophisticated” and “unsophisticated” particulars is another indi- 
cation of the degree to which he relies on internal relations to bolster his argument against the 
existence of such relations (1965, 44—45). 

3. Ayer continues: “Thus, it may be maintained that it is possible for there to be a language which 
does not recognize the distinction between particulars and universals, or that physical objects must 
of necessity be the primary particulars in any universe of discourse which is comparable to our 
own” (1964, 33). This is a helpful warning against closing our minds to new uses of language by 
making a priori assumptions from our own use of language as to what must be the case. 

4. For a useful account of the difficulty thinkers in the British empiricist tradition have in coming 
to grips with Marx’s epistemology, see Charles Taylor’s “Marxism and Empiricism” (1966, 233ff.). 
Empiricists hold that knowledge consists of impressions made on our minds by the external world 
and that the form of these impressions is necessarily the same for all people. On this view, what 
we know about the world is entirely built upon these impressions, conception coming after per- 
ception. Consequently, different ways of viewing the world are thought to be reducible to the per- 
ceptible units that are the basic elements in each. But if conceptualization occurs at the time of 
perception, then the units into which we break down different worldviews are not commensura- 
ble. Thinking that they are makes it difficult to admit that Marx—unlike most of us—actually 
conceived of each element in the real world, upon perception, as a Relation. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Putting Dialectics to Work: 
The Process of Abstraction in 
Marx’s Method 


The Problem: How to Think Adequately about Change 
and Interaction 


Is there any part of Marxism that has received more abuse than his dialectical 
method? And I am not just thinking about enemies of Marxism and socialism 
but also about scholars who are friendly to both. It is not Karl Popper but George 
Sorel, in his Marxist incarnation, who refers to dialectics as “the art of recon- 
ciling opposites through hocus pocus” (1950, 171) and the English socialist 
economist Joan Robinson who, on reading Capital, objects to the constant in- 
trusion of “Hegel’s nose” between her and Ricardo (1953, 23). But perhaps the 
classic complaint is fashioned by the American philosopher William James, who 
compares reading about dialectics in Hegel—it could just as well have been 
Marx—to getting sucked into a whirlpool (1978, 174). 

Yet other thinkers have considered Marx’s dialectical method among his most 
important contributions to socialist theory, and Lukdcs goes so far as to claim 
that orthodox Marxism relies solely upon adherence to his method (1971, 1). 
Though Lukacs may be exaggerating to make his point, it is not—in my view— 
by very much. The reasons for such widespread disagreement on the meaning 
and value of dialectics are many, but what stands out is the inadequate attention 
given to the nature of its subject matter. What, in other words, is dialectics about? 
What questions does it deal with, and why are they important? Until there is more 
clarity, if not consensus, on its basic task, treatises on dialectics will only succeed 
in piling one layer of obscurity upon another. So this is where we must begin. 

First and foremost, and stripped of all qualifications added by this or that 
dialectician, the subject of dialectics is change, all change, and interaction, all 
kinds and degrees of interaction. This is not to say that dialectical thinkers rec- 
ognize the existence of change and interaction while nondialectical thinkers do 
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not. That would be foolish. Everyone recognizes that everything in the world 
changes, somehow and to some degree, and that the same holds true for inter- 
action. The problem is how to think adequately about them, how to capture 
them in thought. How, in other words, can we think about change and interac- 
tion so as not to miss or distort the real changes and interactions that we know, 
in a general way at least, are there (with all the implications this has for how to 
study them and to communicate what we find to others)? This is the key prob- 
lem addressed by dialectics, this is what all dialectics is about, and it is in help- 
ing to resolve this problem that Marx turns to the process of abstraction. 


The Solution Lies in the Process of Abstraction 


In his most explicit statement on the subject, Marx claims that his method starts 
from the “real concrete” (the world as it presents itself to us) and proceeds 
through “abstraction” (the intellectual activity of breaking this whole down into 
the mental units with which we think about it) to the “thought concrete” (the 
reconstituted and now understood whole present in the mind) (1904, 293-94). 
The real concrete is simply the world in which we live, in all its compiexity. The 
thought concrete is Marx’s reconstruction of that world in the theories of what 
has come to be called “Marxism.” The royal road to understanding is said to 
pass from the one to the other through the process of abstraction. 

In one sense, the role Marx gives to abstraction is simple recognition of the 
fact that all thinking about reality begins by breaking it down into manageable 
parts. Reality may be in one piece when lived, but to be thought about and com- 
municated it must be parceled out. Our minds can no more swallow the world 
whole at one sitting than can our stomachs. Everyone then, and not only Marx 
and Marxists, begins the task of trying to make sense of his or her surround- 
ings by distinguishing certain features and focusing on and organizing them in 
ways deemed appropriate. “Abstract” comes from the Latin abstrahere, which 
means “to pull from.” In effect, a piece has been pulled from or taken out of 
the whole and is temporarily perceived as standing apart. 

We “see” only some of what lies in front of us, “hear” only part of the noises 
in our vicinity, “feel” only a small part of what our body is in contact with, et 
cetera, through the rest of our senses. In each case, a focus is established and a 
kind of boundary set within our perceptions distinguishing what is relevant 
from what is not. It should be ciear that “What did you see?” (What caught your 
eye?) is a different question from “What did you actually see?” (What came into 
your line of vision?). Likewise, in thinking about any subject, we focus on only 
some of its qualities and relations. Much that could be included—that may in 
fact be included in another person’s view or thought and may on another oc- 
casion be included in our own—is left out. The mental activity involved in es- 
tablishing such boundaries, whether conscious or unconscious—though it is 
usually an amalgam of both—is the process of abstraction. 
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Responding to a mixture of influences that includes the material world and 
our experiences in it as well as to personal wishes, group interests, and other 
social constraints, it is the process of abstraction that establishes the specificity 
of the objects with which we interact. In setting boundaries, in ruling this far 
and no further, it is what makes something one (or two, or more) of a kind and 
lets us know where that kind begins and ends. With this decision as to units, 
we also become committed to a particular set of relations between them—re- 
lations made possible and even necessary by the qualities that we have included 
in each—a register for classifying them and a mode for explaining them. 

In listening to a concert, for example, we often concentrate on a single instru- 
ment or recurring theme and then redirect our attention elsewhere. Each time 
this occurs, the whole music alters, new patterns emerge, and each sound takes 
ona different value. How we understand the music is largely determined by how 
we abstract it. The same applies to what we focus on when watching a play, 
whether on a person, a combination of persons, or a section of the stage. The 
meaning of the play and what more is required to explore or test that meaning 
alters, often dramatically, with each new abstraction. In this way, too, how we 
abstract literature, where we draw the boundaries, determines what works and 
what parts of each work will be studied, with what methods, in relation to what 
other subjects, in what order, and even by whom. Abstracting literature to in- 
clude its audience, for example, leads to a sociology of literature, while an ab- 
straction of literature that excludes everything but its forms calls forth various 
structural approaches, and so on. 

From what has been said so far, it is clear that “abstraction” is itself an ab- 
straction. I have abstracted it from Marx’s dialectical method, which in turn was 
abstracted from his broad theories, which in turn were abstracted from his life 
and work. The mental activities that we have collected and brought into focus 
as “abstraction” are more often associated with the processes of perception, 
conception, defining, remembering, dreaming, reasoning, and even thinking. 
It is not surprising, therefore, if the process of abstraction strikes many people 
as both foreign and familiar at the same time. Each of these more familiar pro- 
cesses operates in part by separating out, focusing, and putting emphasis on only 
some aspects of that reality with which they come into contact. In “ abstraction” 
we have simply separated out, focused, and put emphasis on certain common 
features of these other processes. Abstracting “abstraction” in this way is nei- 
ther easy nor obvious, and therefore relatively few people have done it. Conse- 
quently, though everyone abstracts, of necessity, only a few are aware of it as such. 
This philosophical impoverishment is reinforced by the fact that most people 
are lazy abstractors, simply and uncritically accepting the mental units with 
which they think as part of their cultural inheritance. 

A further complication in grasping “abstraction” arises from the fact that Marx 
uses the term in four different, though closely related, senses. First and most im- 
portant, it refers to the mental activity of subdividing the world into the mental 
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constructs with which we think about it, which is the process that we have been 
describing. Second, it refers to the results of this process, the actual parts into 
which reality has been apportioned. That is to say, for Marx, as for Hegel before 
him, “abstraction” functions as a noun as well as a verb, the noun referring to 
what the verb has brought into being. In these senses, everyone can be said to 
abstract (verb) and to think with abstractions (noun). But Marx also uses “ab- 
straction” in a third sense, where it refers to a suborder of particularly ill-fitting 
mental constructs. Whether because they are too narrow, take in too little, focus 
too exclusively on appearances, or are otherwise badly composed, these con- 
structs do not allow an adequate grasp of their subject matter. 

Taken in this third sense, abstractions are the basic unit of ideology, the in- 
escapable ideational result of living and working in alienated society. “Freedom,” 
for example, is said to be such an abstraction whenever we remove the real in- 
dividual from “the conditions of existence within which these individuals en- 
ter into contact” (Marx 1973, 164). Omitting the conditions that make freedom 
possible (or impossible)—including the real alternatives available, the role of 
money, the socialization of the person choosing, et cetera—from the meaning 
of “freedom” leaves a notion that can only distort and obfuscate even that part 
of reality it sets out to convey. A lot of Marx’s criticism of ideology makes use 
of this sense of “abstraction.” 

Finally, Marx uses the term “abstraction” in a fourth still different sense, 
where it refers to a particular organization of elements in the real world—hav- 
ing to do with the functioning of capitalism—that provides the objective un- 
derpinnings for most of the ideological abstractions mentioned above. Abstrac- 
tions in this fourth sense exist in the world and not, as in the case with the other 
three, in the mind. In these abstractions, certain spatial and temporal bound- 
aries and connections stand out, just as others are obscure and even invisible, 
making what is in practice inseparable appear separate and the historically 
specific features of things disappear behind their more general forms. It is in 
this way that labor, commodities, value, money, capital, profit, rent, interest, and 
wage-labor are likely to be misconstrued from the start. Marx labels these ob- 
jective results of capitalist functioning “real abstractions,” and it is chiefly real 
abstractions that incline the people who have contact with them to construct 
ideological abstractions. It is also real abstractions to which he is referring when 
he says that in capitalist society “people are governed by abstractions” (1973, 164). 
Such remarks, however, must not keep us from seeing that Marx also abstracts 
in the first sense given above and, like everyone else, thinks with abstractions 
in the second sense, and that the particular way in which he does both goes a 
long way in accounting for the distinctive character of Marxism. 

Despite several explicit remarks on the centrality of abstraction in Marx’s 
work, the process of abstraction has received relatively little attention in the lit- 
erature on Marxism. Serious work on Marx’s dialectical method can usually be 
distinguished on the basis of which of the categories belonging to the vocabu- 
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lary of dialectics is treated as pivotal. For Lukacs, it is the concept of “totality” 
that plays this role (1971); for Mao, it is “contradiction” (1968); for Raya 
Dunayevskaya, it is the “negation of negation” (1982); for Scott Meikle, it is “es- 
sence” (1985); and for the Ollman of Alienation, it is “internal relations” (1971). 
Even when abstraction is discussed—and no serious work dismisses it alto- 
gether—the main emphasis is usually on what it is in capitalism that is respon- 
sible for the particular abstractions made, and not on the process of abstrac- 
tion as such and on what exactly Marx does and how he does it.' Consequently, 
the implications of Marx’s abstracting practice for the theories of Marxism re- 
main clouded, and those wishing to develop these theories and where neces- 
sary revise them receive little help in their efforts to abstract in the manner of 
Marx. In what follows, it is just this process of abstraction, how it works and 
particularly how Marx works it, that serves as the centerpiece for our discus- 
sion of dialectics. 

After describing how Marx’s abstractions differ from those of most other 
people, we will go on to examine the underlying philosophy of internal relations 
that allowed and even required him to abstract in this manner along with some 
of the criticisms that this philosophy has occasioned. The rest of the chapter is 
devoted to the three kinds of boundary setting and focusing involved in estab- 
lishing the units out of which Marx constructed his major theories. My aim here 
is not only to show what Marx does and how he does it but how we—if we 
wish—can do as much. An attempt to relate the one-sided use of Marx’s ab- 
stractions to some of the major debates over the meaning of Marxism will serve 
as my conclusion. 


How Marx’s Abstractions Differ 


What, then, is distinctive about Marx’s abstractions? To begin with, it should 
be clear that Marx’s abstractions do not and cannot diverge completely from 
the abstractions of other thinkers both then and now. There has to be a lot of 
overlap. Otherwise, he would have constructed what philosophers call a “pri- 
vate language,” and any communication between him and the rest of us would 
be impossible. How close Marx came to falling into this abyss and what can be 
done to repair some of the damage already done are questions I hope to deal 
with in a later work. Second, in depicting Marx’s process of abstraction as a 
predominantly conscious and rational activity, I do not mean to deny the enor- 
mous degree to which what results accurately reflects the real world. However, 
the realist foundations of Marx’s thinking are sufficiently (though by no means 
adequately) understood to be taken for granted here while we concentrate on 
the process of abstraction as such.” 

Keeping these two qualifications clearly in mind, we can now say that what 
is most distinctive about Marx’s abstractions, taken as a group, is that they fo- 
cus on and incorporate both change and interaction (or system) in the particular 
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forms in which these occur in the capitalist era. It is important to underline from 
the start that Marx’s main concern was with capitalism. He sought to discover 
what it is and how it works as well as how it emerged and where it is tending. 
We shall call the organic and historical processes involved here the double 
movement of the capitalist mode of production. Each movement affects the 
other, and how one grasps either affects one’s understanding of both. But how 
does one study the history of a system or the systemic functioning of evolving 
processes where the main determinants of change lie within the system itself? 
For Marx, the first and most important step was to incorporate the general form 
of what he was looking for—to wit, change and interaction—<into all the ab- 
stractions he constructed as part of his research. Marx’s understanding of capi- 
talism, therefore, is not restricted to the theories of Marxism, which relate the 
components of the capitalist system, but some large part of it is found within 
the very abstractions with which these theories have been constructed. 

Beginning with historical movement, Marx’s preoccupation with change and 
development is undisputed. What is less known, chiefly because it is less clear, 
is how he thought about change, how he abstracted it, and how he integrated 
these abstractions into his study of a changing world. The underlying problem 
is as old as philosophy itself. The ancient Greek philosopher Heraclitus provides 
us with its classic statement when he asserts that a person cannot step into the 
same river twice. Enough water has flowed between the two occasions so that 
the river we step into the second time is not the same river we walked into ear- 
lier. Yet our common sense tells us that it is, and our naming practice reflects 
this view. The river is still called the “Hudson,” or the “Rhine,” or the “Ganges.” 
Heraclitus, of course, was not interested in rivers but in change. His point is that 
change goes on everywhere and all the time, but that our manner of thinking 
about it is sadly inadequate. The flow, the constant alteration of movement away 
from something and toward something else, is generally missing. Usually, where 
change takes place very slowly or in small increments, its impact can be safely 
neglected. Depending on the context and on our purpose in it, however, even 
such change—because it occurs outside our attention—may occasionally startle 
us and have grave consequences for our lives. 

Even today few are able to think about the changes they know to be happen- 
ing in ways that don’t distort—usually by underplaying—what is actually go- 
ing on. From the titles of so many works in the social sciences it would appear 
that a good deal of effort is being directed to studying change of one kind or 
another. But what is actually taken as “change” in most of these works? It is not 
the continuous evolution and alteration that goes on in their subject matter, the 
social equivalent of the flowing water in Heraclitus’s river. Rather, almost in- 
variably it is a comparison of two or more differentiated states in the develop- 
ment of the object or condition or group under examination. As the sociolo- 
gist James Coleman, who defends this approach, admits, “The concept of change 
in science is a rather special one, for it does not immediately follow from our 
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sense impressions. . . . It is based on a comparison, or difference between two 
sense impressions, and simultaneously a comparison of the times at which the 
sense impressions occurred.” Why? Because, according to Coleman, “the con- 
cept of change must, as any concept, itself reflect a state of an object at a point 
in time” (1968, 429). Consequently, a study of the changes in the political think- 
ing of the American electorate, for example, gets translated into an account of 
how people voted (or responded to opinion polls) in 1956, 1960, 1964, et cetera, 
and the differences found in a comparison of these static moments is what is 
called “change.” It is not simply, and legitimately, that the one, the difference 
between the moments, gets taken as an indication of or evidence for the other, 
the process; rather, it stands in for the process itself. 

In contrast to this approach, Marx sets out to abstract things, in his words, 
“as they really are and happen,” making how they happen part of what they are 
(Marx and Engels 1964, 57). Hence, capital (or labor, or money) is not only how 
capital appears and functions but also how it develops; or rather, how it devel- 
ops, its real history, is also part of what it is. It is also in this sense that Marx 
could deny that nature and history “are two separate things” (Marx and Engels 
1964, 57). In the view that currently dominates the social sciences, things exist 
and undergo change. The two are logically distinct. History is something that 
happens to things; it is not part of their nature. Hence, the difficulty of exam- 
ining change in subjects from which it has been removed at the start. Whereas 
Marx, as he tells us, abstracts “every historical social form as in fluid movement, 
and therefore takes into account its transient nature not less than its momen- 
tary existence” (1958, 20 [emphasis added]). 

But history for Marx refers not only to time past but to time future. So that 
whatever something is becoming—whether we know what that will be or not— 
is in some important respects part of what it is along with what it once was. For 
example, capital, for Marx, is not simply the material means of production used 
to produce wealth, which is how it is abstracted in the work of most economists. 
Rather, it includes the early stages in the development of these particular means 
of production, or “primitive accumulation,” indeed, whatever has made it pos- 
sible for it to produce the kind of wealth it does in just the way it does (namely, 
permits wealth to take the form of value, something produced not because it is 
useful but for purposes of exchange). Furthermore, as part of its becoming, 
capital incorporates the accumulation of capital that is occurring now together 
with its tendency toward concentration and centralization and the effect of this 
tendency on both the development of a world market and an eventual transi- 
tion to socialism. According to Marx, the tendency to expand surplus-value and 
with it production, and therefore to create a world market, is “directly given in 
the concept of capital itself” (1973, 408). 

That capital contains the seeds of a future socialist society is also apparent in 
its increasingly socialized character and in the growing separation of the mate- 
rial means of production from the direct control of capitalists, making the latter 
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even more superfluous than they already are. This “history” of capital is part of 
capital, contained within the abstraction that Marx makes of capital, and part of 
what he wants to convey with its covering concept. All of Marx’s main abstrac- 
tions—labor, vaiue, commodity, money, et cetera—incorporate process, becom- 
ing, history in just this way. Our purpose here is not to explain Marx’s political 
economy but simply to use some of his claims in this area to illustrate how he 
integrates what most readers would take to be externally related phenomena, in 
this case its real past and likely future, into his abstraction of its present form. 

Marx often uses the qualifying phrase “in itself” to indicate the necessary and 
internal ties between the future development of anything and how it presents 
itself at this moment. Money and commodity, for example, are referred to as 
“in themselves” capital (1963, 396). Given the independent forms in which they 
confront the worker in capitalist society—-something separate from the worker 
but something he or she must acquire in order to survive—money and com- 
modity ensure the exchange of labor power and through it their own transfor- 
mation into means of production used to produce new value. Capital is part of 
what they are becoming, part of their future, and hence part of them, just as 
money and commodity as parts of what capital once was are also parts of what 
it is now. Elsewhere, Marx refers to money and commodity as “potential capi- 
tal” (1971, 465), as capital “only in intention, in their essence, in what they were 
destined to be” (1963, 399-400). Similarly, all labor is abstracted as wage-labor 
and all means of production as capital, because this is the direction in which 
they are evolving in capitalist society (1963, 409-10). 

To consider the past and likely future development of anything as integral to 
what it is, to grasp this whole as a single process, does not keep Marx from ab- 
stracting out some part or instant of this process for a particular purpose and 
from treating it as relatively autonomous. Aware that the units into which he 
has subdivided reality are the results of his abstractions, Marx is able to reab- 
stract this reality, restricting the area brought into focus in line with the require- 
ments of his current study. But when he does this, he often underscores its char- 
acter as a temporally stable part of a larger and ongoing process by referring to 
it as a “moment.” In this way, commodity is spoken of as a “moment in ex- 
change,” money (in its aspect as capital) as a “moment” in the process of pro- 
duction, and circulation in general as a “moment in the system of production” 
(1973, 145 and 217). Marx’s naming practice here reflects the epistemological 
priority he gives to movement over stability, so that stability—-whenever it is 
found— is viewed as temporary and/or only apparent, or, as he says on one 
occasion, as a “paralysis” of movement (1971, 212). With stability used to qualify 
change rather than the reverse, Marx—unlike most modern social scientists— 
did not and could not study why things change (with the implication that change 
is external to what they are, something that happens to them). Given that change 
is always a part of what things are, his research problem could only be how, when, 
and into what they change and why they sometimes appear not to (ideology). 
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Before concluding our discussion of the place of change in Marx’s abstrac- 
tions, it is worth noting that thinking in terms of processes is not altogether alien 
to common sense. It occurs in abstractions of actions, such as eating, walking, 
fighting, et cetera, indeed, whenever the gerund form of the verb is used. Like- 
wise, event words, such as “war” and “strike,” indicate that to some degree at 
least the processes invoived have been abstracted as such. On the other hand, it 
is also possible to think of war and strike as a state or condition, more like a 
photo than a motion picture, or if the latter, then a single scene that gets shown 
again and again, which removes or seriously underplays whatever changes are 
taking place. And unfortunately, the same is true of most action verbs. They 
become action “things.” In such cases, the real processes that go on do not get 
reflected—certainly not to any adequate degree—in our thinking about them. 
It is my impression that in the absence of any commitment to bring change it~ 
self into focus, in the manner of Marx, this is the more typical outcome. 

Earlier we said that what distinguishes Marx’s abstractions is that they con- 
tain not only change or history but also some portion of the system in which it 
occurs. Since change in anything only takes place in and through a complex 
interaction between internally related elements, treating change as intrinsic to 
what anything is requires that we treat the interaction through which it occurs 
in the same way. With a static notion of anything it is easy to conceive of it as 
also discrete, logically independent of, and easily separable from its surround- 
ing conditions. They do not enter directly into what it is, while viewing the same 
thing as a process makes it necessary to extend the boundaries of what it is to 
include at least some part of the surrounding conditions that enter into this 
process. In sum, as far as abstractions are concerned, change brings mutual 
dependence in its wake. Instead of a mere sequence of events isolated from their 
context, a kind of one-note development, Marx’s abstractions become phases 
of an evolving and interactive system. 

Hence, capital, which we examined earlier as a process, is also a complex 
Relation encompassing the interaction between the material means of produc- 
tion, capitalists, workers, value, commodity, money, and more—and all this over 
time. Marx says, “the concept of capital contains the capitalist” (1973, 512); he 
refers to workers as “variable capital” (1958, 209) and says that capital is “noth- 
ing without wage-labor, value, money, price, etc.” (1904, 292). Elsewhere, the 
“processual” character of these aspects of the capital Relation is emphasized in 
referring to them as “value in process” and “money in process” (1971, 137). If 
capital, like all other important abstractions in Marxism, is both a process and 
a Relation, viewing it as primarily one or the other could only be a way of em- 
phasizing either its historical or systemic character for a particular purpose. 

As in his abstractions of capital as a process, so too in his abstractions of it as 
a Relation, Marx can focus on but part of what capital contains. While the tem- 
porally isolated part of a process is generally referred to as a “moment,” the 
spatially isolated aspect of a Relation is generally referred to as a “form” or “de- 
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termination.” With “form,” Marx usually brings into focus the appearance and/ 
or function of any Relation, that by which we recognize it, and most often it is 
its form that is responsible for the concept by which we know and communi- 
cate it. Hence, value (a Relation) in its exchangeable form is called “money,” 
while in the form in which it facilitates the production of more value, it is called 
“capital,” et cetera. “Determination,” on the other hand, enables Marx to fo- 
cus on the transformational character of any relational part, on what best brings 
out its mutual dependence and changeability within the interactive system. 
Upon analysis, moments, forms, and determinations all turn out to be Relations. 
So that after referring to the commodity as a moment in wealth, Marx imme- 
diately proceeds to pick it apart as a Relation (1973, 218). Elsewhere, he refers to 
interest, profit, and rent as forms that through analysis lose their “apparent in- 
dependence” and are seen to be Relations (1971, 429). 

Earlier, we saw that some abstractions that contain processes could also be 
found in what we called common sense. The same is true of abstractions that 
focus on Relations. Father, which contains the relation between a man and a 
child, is one. Buyer, which contains the relations between a person and some- 
thing sold or available for sale, is another. But compared to the number and 
scope of relations in the world, such examples are few and meager in their im- 
port. Within the common sense of our time and place, most social ties are 
thought about in abstractions that focus on the parts one at a time, separately 
as well as statically. Marx, however, believes that in order to adequately grasp 
the systemic connections that constitute such an important part of reality one 
has to incorporate them—along with the ways in which they change—into the 
very abstractions in and with which one thinks about them. All else is make-do 
patchwork, a one-sided, lopsided way of thinking that invites the neglect of 
essential connections together with the distortion of whatever influence they 
exert on the overall system. 

Where have we arrived? Marx’s abstractions are not things but processes. 
These processes are also, of necessity, systemic Relations in which the main pro- 
cesses with which Marx deals are all implicated. Consequently, each process 
serves as an aspect, or subordinate part, of other processes, grasped as clusters 
of relations, just as they do in it. In this way, Marx brings what we have called 
the double movement of the capitalist mode of production (its history and 
organic movement) together in the same abstractions, uniting in his thinking 
what is united in reality. And whenever he needs to focus on but part of this 
complex, he does so as a moment, a form or a determination. 

Marx’s abstractions seem to be very different, especially as regards the treat- 
ment of change and interaction, from those in which most people think about 
society. But if Marx’s abstractions stand out as much as our evidence suggests 
they do, it is not enough to display them. We also need to know what gives Marx 
the philosophical license to abstract as he does. Whence comes his apparent 
facility in making and changing abstractions? And what is the relation between 
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his abstractions and those of common sense? It is because most readers cannot 
see how Marx could possibly abstract as he does that they continue to deny— 
and perhaps not even notice—the widespread evidence of his practice. There- 
fore, before making a more detailed analysis of Marx’s process of abstraction 
and its place and role in his dialectical method and broader theories, a brief 
detour through his philosophical presuppositions is in order. 


The Philosophy of Internal Relations 


According to Marx, “The economists do not conceive of capital as a Relation. 
They cannot do so without at the same time conceiving of it as a historical tran- 
sitory, i.e., a relative—not an absolute—form of production” (1971, 274). This 
is not a comment about the content of capital, about what it is, but about the 
kind of thing it is—to wit, a Relation. To grasp capital, as Marx does, as a com- 
plex Relation that has at its core internal ties between the material means of 
production and those who own them, those who work on them, their special 
product, value, and the conditions in which owning and working go on is to 
know capital as a historical event, as something that emerged as a result of 
specific conditions in the lifetime of real people and that will disappear when 
these conditions do. Viewing such connections as external to what capital is— 
which, for them, is simply the material means of production or money used to 
buy such—the economists fall into treating capital as an ahistorical variable. 
Without saying so explicitly and certainly without ever explicitly defending this 
position, capital becomes something that has always been and will always be. 

The view held by most people, scholars and others, in what we’ve been call- 
ing the commonsense view, maintains that there are things and there are rela- 
tions and that neither can be subsumed in the other. This position is summed 
up in Bishop Butler’s statement, which G. E. Moore adopts as a motto: “Every- 
thing is what it is, and not another thing” (1903, title page), taken in conjunc- 
tion with Hume’s claim, “All events seem entirely loose and separate” (1955, 85). 
On this view, capital may be found to have relations with labor, value, et cetera, 
and it may even be that accounting for such relations plays an important role 
in explaining what capital is; but capital is one thing, and its relations are quite 
another. Marx, however, follows Hegel’s lead in this matter and rejects what is, 
in essence, a logical dichotomy. For him, as we have seen, capital is itself a Rela- 
tion in which the ties of the material means of production to labor, value, com- 
modity, et cetera, are interiorized as parts of what capital is. Marx refers to 
“things themselves” as “their interconnections” (Marx and Engels 1950, 488). 
Moreover, these relations extend backward and forward in time, so that capital’s 
conditions of existence as they have evolved over the years and its potential for 
future development are also viewed as parts of what it is. 

On the commonsense view, any element related to capital can change with- 
out capital itself changing. Workers, for example, instead of selling their labor- 
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power to capitalists, as occurs in capitalism, could become slaves, or serfs, or 
owners of their own means of production, and in every case their instruments 
of work would still be capital. The tie between workers and the means of pro- 
duction here is contingent, a matter of chance, and therefore external to what 
each really is. In Marx’s view, a change of this sort would mean a change in the 
character of capital itself, in its appearance and/or functioning no matter how 
far extended. The tie is a necessary and essential one; it is an internal relation. 
Hence, where its specific relationship to workers has changed, the means of 
production become something else, something that is best captured by a con- 
cept other than “capital.” Every element that comes into Marx’s analysis of capi- 
talism is a Relation of this sort. It is this view that underlies and helps explain 
his practice of abstraction and the particular abstractions that result, along with 
all the theories raised on them. 

It appears that the problem non-Marxists have in understanding Marx is 
much more profound than is ordinarily thought. It is not simply that they don’t 
grasp what Marx is saying about capital (or labor, or value, or the state) because 
his account is unclear or confused, or that the evidence for his claims is weak 
or undeveloped. Rather, it is that the basic form, the Relation, in which Marx 
thinks about each of the major elements that come into his analysis is unavail- 
able, and therefore its ideational content is necessarily misrepresented, if only 
a little (though usually it is much more). As an attempt to reflect the relations 
in capitalist society by incorporating them into its core abstractions, Marxism 
suffers the same distorting fate as these relations themselves. 

In the history of ideas, the view that we have been developing is known as 
the philosophy of internal relations. Marx’s immediate philosophical influences 
in this regard were Leibniz, Spinoza, and particularly Hegel. What all had in 
common is the belief that the relations that come together to make up the whole 
get expressed in what are taken to be its parts. Each part is viewed as incorpo- 
rating in what it is all its relations with other parts up to and including every- 
thing that comes into the whole. To be sure, each of these thinkers had a dis- 
tinctive view of what the parts are. For Leibniz, it was monads; for Spinoza, 
modes of nature or God; and for Hegel, ideas. But the logical form in which they 
construed the relation between parts and the whole was the same. 

Some writers on Marx have argued for a restricted form of internal relations 
that would apply only to society and not to the natural world (Rader 1979, chap. 
2). But reality doesn’t allow such absolute distinctions. People have bodies as 
well as minds and social roles. Alienation, for example, affects all three, and in 
their alienated forms each is internally related to the others. Likewise, capital, 
commodities, money, and the forces of production all have material as well as 
social aspects. To maintain that the philosophy of internal relations does not 
respect the usual boundaries between nature and society does not mean that 
Marx cannot for certain purposes abstract units that fall primarily or even 
wholly on one or the other side of this divide. Whenever he speaks of a “thing” 
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or, as is more frequent, of “social relations,” this is what occurs, but in every case 
what has been momentarily put aside is internally related to what has been 
brought into focus. Consequently, he is unlikely to minimize or dismiss, as many 
operating with external relations do, the influences of either natural or social 
phenomena on the other. 

What is the place of such notions as “cause” and “determine” within a phi- 
losophy of internal relations? Given the mutual interaction Marx assumes be- 
tween everything in reality, now and forever, there can be no cause that is logi- 
cally prior to and independent of that to which it is said to give rise and no 
determining factor that is itself not affected by that which it is said to determine. 
In short, the commonsense notions of “cause” and “determine” that are founded 
on such logical independence and absolute priority do not and cannot apply. 
In their stead we find frequent claims of the following kind: the propensity to 
exchange is the “cause or reciprocal effect” of the division of labor, and interest 
and rent “determine” market prices and “are determined” by it (Marx 1959b, 
134; 1971, 512). In any organic system viewed over time, all the processes evolve 
together. Hence, no process comes first, and each one can be said to determine 
and be determined by the others. However, it is also the case that one process 
often has a greater effect on others than they do on it, and Marx also uses “cause” 
and especially “determine” to register this asymmetry. Thus, in the interaction 
between production, distribution, exchange, and consumption—particularly 
though not exclusively in capitalism—production is held to be more determin- 
ing (1904, 274ff.). A good deal of Marx’s research is devoted to locating and 
mapping whatever exercises a greater or special impact on other parts of the 
capitalist system, but, whether made explicit or not, this always takes place on a 
backdrop of reciprocal effect. (Another complementary sense of “cause” and 
“determine” will be presented later.) 

Returning to the process of abstraction, it is the philosophy of internal rela- 
tions that gives Marx both license and opportunity to abstract as freely as he 
does, to decide how far into its internal relations any particular will extend. 
Making him aware of the need to abstract—since boundaries are never given 
and when established never absolute—it also allows and even encourages 
reabstraction, makes a variety of abstractions possible, and helps to develop his 
mental skills and flexibility in making abstractions. If “a relation,” as Marx 
maintains, “can obtain a particular embodiment and become individualized 
only by means of abstraction,” then learning how to abstract is the first step in 
learning how to think (1973, 142). 

Operating with a philosophy of external relations doesn’t absolve others from 
the need to abstract. The units in and with which one thinks are still abstrac- 
tions and products of the process of abstraction as it occurs during socializa- 
tion and, particularly, in the acquisition of language. Only, in this case, one takes 
boundaries as given in the nature of reality as such, as if they have the same 
ontological stature as the qualities perceived. The role played by the process of 
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abstraction is neither known nor appreciated. Consequently, there is no aware- 
ness that one can—and often should—reabstract, and the ability and flexibility 
for doing so is never acquired. Whatever reabstraction goes on, of necessity, as 
part of learning new languages or new schools of thought or as a result of im- 
portant new experiences, takes place in the dark, usually unconsciously, certainly 
unsystematically, and with little understanding of either assumptions or impli- 
cations. Marx, on the other hand, is fully aware that he abstracts and of its 
assumptions and implications both for his own thinking and that of others— 
hence the frequent equation of ideology in those he criticizes with their inad- 
equate abstractions. 

In order to forestall possible misunderstandings it may be useful to assert that 
the philosophy of internal relations is not an attempt to reify “what lies be- 
tween.” It is simply that the particular ways in which things cohere become es- 
sential attributes of what they are. The philosophy of internal relations also does 
not mean—as some of its critics have charged—that investigating any problem 
can go on forever (to say that boundaries are artificial is not to deny them an 
existence, and, practically speaking, it is simply not necessary to understand 
everything in order to understand anything); or that the boundaries that are 
established are arbitrary (what actually influences the character of Marx’s or 
anyone else’s abstractions is another question); or that we cannot mark or work 
with some of the important objective distinctions found in reality (on the con- 
trary, such distinctions are a major influence on the abstractions we do make); 
or, finally, that the vocabulary associated with the philosophy of internal rela- 
tions—particularly “totality,” “relation,” and “identity’—cannot also be used 
in subsidiary senses to refer to the world that comes into being after the pro- 
cess of abstraction has done its work. 

In the philosophy of internal relations, “totality” is a logical construct that 
refers to the way the whole is present through internal relations in each of its 
parts. Totality, in this sense, is always there, and adjectives like “more” and “less” 
don’t apply. But Marx’s work also contains constructed or emergent totalities, 
which are of a historical nature, and great care must be taken not to confuse the 
two. In the latter case, a totality, or whole, or system is built up gradually as its 
elements emerge, cohere, and develop over time. “The circumstances under 
which a relation occurs for the first time,” Marx says, “by no means shows us 
that relation either in its purity or in its totality” (1971, 205). Here, too, unlike 
logical totalities, some systems can be said to be more’or less complete than 
others, or than itself at an earlier stage. There is nothing in the philosophy of 
internal relations that interferes with the recognition of such totalities. All that 
is required is that at every stage in its emergence each part be viewable as a re- 
lational microcosm of the whole, including its real history and potential for 
future development. 

The advantages of using any relational part as a starting point for reconstruct- 
ing the interconnections of the whole, of treating it as a logical totality, will in- 
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crease, of course, as its social role grows and its ties with other parts become 
more complex, as it becomes, in other words, more of an emergent totality. One 
would not expect the commodity, for example, to serve as a particularly useful 
starting place from which to reconstruct slave society or feudalism, where it 
exists but only on the fringes (to the extent that there is some wage-labor and/ 
or some trade between different communities), but it offers an ideal starting 
place from which to reconstruct the capitalist system in which it plays a central 
role (Marx 1971, 102-3). 

A somewhat similar problem exists with the concept of “relation.” Perhaps 
no word appears more frequently in Marx’s writings than Verhdiltnis (relation). 
The crucial role played by Verhdiltnis in Marx’s thinking is somewhat lost to non- 
German-language readers of his works as a result of translations that often sub- 
stitute “condition,” “system,” and “structure” for “relation.” Verhdiltnis is usu- 
ally used by Marx in the sense given to it by the philosophy of internal relations, 
where parts such as capital, labor, et cetera, are said to be Relations containing 
within themselves the very interactions to which they belong. But Marx also uses 
Verhdltnis as a synonym for Beziehung (connection), as a way of referring to ties 
between parts that are momentarily viewed as separate. Taken in this sense, two 
parts can be more or less closely related, have different relations at different 
times, and have their relations distorted or even broken. These are, of course, 
all important distinctions, and it should be obvious that none of them are for- 
eign to Marx’s writings. Yet, if the parts are themselves Relations, in the sense 
of internal relations, possessing the same logical character no matter what 
changes they undergo, it would seem that such distinctions could not be made. 
And, indeed, this belief lies behind a lot of the criticism directed at the philoso- 
phy of internal relations. 

The two different senses of “relation” found in Marx’s writings, however, 
simply reflect two different orders of relation in his understanding. The first 
comes out of his philosophy of internal relations and applies to how he views 
anything. The second is of a practical, empirical sort and applies to what is ac- 
tually found between two or more elements (each also Relations in the first 
sense) that are presently viewed as separate. How Marx separates out parts that 
are conceived of as logically internal to one another is, of course, the work of 
the process of abstraction. Once abstracted, all manner of relations between 
these parts can be noted and are in fact noted whenever relevant. Refusing to 
take the boundaries that organize our world as given and natural, the philoso- 
phy of internal relations admits a practice of abstraction that allows for an even 
greater variety of second-order relations than exists on the commonsense view. 


Three Modes of Abstraction: Extension 


Once we recognize the crucial role abstraction plays in Marx’s method, how 
different his own abstractions are, and how often and easily he reabstracts, it 
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becomes clear that Marx constructs his subject matter as much as he finds it. 
This is not to belittle the influence of natural and social (particularly capital- 
ist) conditions on Marx’s thinking but rather to stress how, given this influence, 
the results of his investigations are prescribed to a large degree by the prelimi- 
nary organization of his subject matter. Nothing is made up of whole cloth, but 
at the same time Marx only finds what his abstractions have placed in his way. 
These abstractions do not substitute for the facts but give them a form, an or- 
der, and a relative value, just as frequently changing his abstractions does not 
take the place of empirical research but does determine, albeit in a weak sense, 
what he will look for, even see, and of course emphasize. What counts as an 
explanation is likewise determined by the framework of possible relationships 
imposed by Marx’s initial abstractions. 

So far we have been discussing the process of abstraction in general, our main 
aim being to distinguish it from other mental activities. Marx’s own abstrac- 
tions were said to stand out in so far as they invariably include elements of 
change and interaction, while his practice of abstracting was found to include 
more or less of each as suited his immediate purpose. Taking note of the im- 
portance Marx gives to abstractions in his critique of ideology, we proceeded 
to its underpinnings in the philosophy of internal relations, emphasizing that 
it is not a matter of this philosophy making such moves possible—since every- 
body abstracts—but of making them easier and enabling Marx to acquire greater 
control over the process. What remains is to analyze in greater detail what ac- 
tually occurs when Marx abstracts and to trace its results and implications for 
some of his major theories. 

The process of abstraction, which we have been treating as an undifferenti- 
ated mental act, has three main aspects or modes, which are also its functions 
vis-a-vis the part abstracted, on the one hand, and the system to which the part 
belongs and that it in turn helps to shape, on the other hand. That is, the bound- 
ary setting and bringing into focus that lies at the core of this process occurs 
simultaneously in three different, though closely related, senses. These senses 
have to do with extension, level of generality, and vantage point. First, each 
abstraction can be said to achieve a certain extension in the part abstracted, and 
this applies both spatially and temporally. In abstracting boundaries in space, 
limits are set in the mutual interaction that occurs at a given point of time. While 
in abstracting boundaries in time, limits are set in the distinctive history and 
potential development of any part, in what it once was and is yet to become. 
Most of our examples of abstraction so far have been drawn from what we shall 
now call “abstraction of extension.” 

Second, at the same time that every act of abstraction establishes an exten- 
sion, it also sets a boundary around and brings into focus a particular level of 
generality for treating not only the part but the whole system to which it be- 
longs. The movement is from the most specific, or that which sets it apart from 
everything else, to its most general characteristics, or what makes it similar to 
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other entities. Operating rather like a microscope that can be set at different 
degrees of magnification, this mode of abstraction enables us to see the unique 
qualities of any part, or the qualities associated with its function in capitalism, 
or the qualities that belong to it as part of the human condition (to give only 
the most important of these levels of generality). In abstracting capital, for ex- 
ample, Marx gives it an extension in both space and time as well as a level of 
generality such that only those qualities associated with its appearance and func- 
tioning as a phenomenon of capitalism are highlighted (i.e., its production of 
value, its ownership by capitalists, its exploitation of workers, etc.). The quali- 
ties a given capital may also possess as a Ford Motor Company assembly line 
for making cars or as a tool in general—that is, qualities that it has as a unique 
object or as an instance of something human beings have always used—are not 
brought into the picture. They are abstracted out. This aspect of the process of 
abstraction has received least attention not only in our own discussion but in 
other accounts of dialectics. In what follows, we shall refer to it as “abstraction 
of level of generality.” 

Third, at the same time that abstraction establishes an extension and a level 
of generality, it also sets up a vantage point or place within the relationship from 
which to view, think about, and piece together the other components in the 
relationship; meanwhile, the sum of their ties (as determined by the abstrac- 
tion of extension) also becomes a vantage point for comprehending the larger 
system to which it belongs, providing both a beginning for research and analy- 
sis and a perspective in which to carry it out. With each new perspective, there 
are significant differences in what can be perceived, a different ordering of the 
parts, and a different sense of what is important. Thus, in abstracting capital, 
Marx not only gives it an extension and a level of generality (that of capitalism), 
he also views the interrelated elements that compose it from the side of the 
material means of production and, simultaneously, transforms this configura- 
tion itself into a vantage point for viewing the larger system in which it is situ- 
ated, providing himself with a perspective that influences how all other parts 
of the system will appear (one that gives to capital the central role). We shall 
refer to this aspect of abstraction as “abstraction of vantage point.” By manipu- 
lating extension, level of generality, and vantage point, Marx puts things into 
and out of focus, into better focus, and into different kinds of focus, enabling 
himself to see more clearly, investigate more accurately, and understand more 
fully and more dynamically his chosen subject. 

As regards the abstraction of extension, Marx’s general stand in favor of large 
units is evident from such statements as, “In each historical epoch, property has 
developed differently and under a set of entirely different social relations. Thus, 
to define bourgeois property is nothing else than to give an exposition of all these 
social relations of bourgeois production. . . . To try to give a definition of prop- 
erty an independent relation, a category apart, an abstraction and eternal idea, 
can be nothing but an illusion of metaphysics and jurisprudence” (n.d., 154). 
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Obviously, large abstractions are needed to think adequately about a complex, 
internally related world. 

The specifics of Marx’s position emerge from his frequent criticisms of the 
political economists for offering too narrow abstractions (narrow in the double 
sense of including too few connections and too short a time period) of one or 
another economic form. Ricardo, for example, is reproached for abstracting too 
short a period in his notions of money and rent and for omitting social rela- 
tions in his abstraction of value (Marx 1968, 1253 1971, 131). One of the most se- 
rious distortions is said to arise from the tendency among political economists 
to abstract processes solely in terms of their end results. Commodity exchange, 
for example, gets substituted for the whole of the process by which a product 
becomes a commodity and eventually available for exchange (Marx 1973, 198). 
As Amiri Baraka so colorfully points out: “Hunting is not those heads on the 
wall” (1966, 73). By thinking otherwise for the range of problems with which 
they are concerned, the political economists avoid seeing the contradictions in 
the capitalist-specific processes that give rise to these results. 

The same narrowing of abstractions obtains a similar ideological result in 
thinking about human beings. In order to maximize individual freedom, Max 
Stirner sought to abstract an “I” without any messy presuppositions, whether 
natural or social. Marx’s response is that by excluding all that brought it into 
existence and the full context in which it acts, this “I” is nota particularly help- 
ful abstraction for understanding anything about the individual, least of all his 
freedom (Marx and Engels 1964, 477—82). Yet something like Stirner’s “I,” in the 
person of the isolated individual, has become the standard way of thinking about 
human nature in capitalist society. It is the preferred abstraction of extension 
in which bourgeois ideology treats human beings. 

Granted the unusually large extensions Marx gives his abstractions, we need 
to know how this practice affects his work. What do such abstractions make 
possible, perhaps even necessary, and what do they make difficult and even 
impossible? Consider all that a wide-angie photograph does in giving value to 
what is included, to what crowds the edges as well as to what appears at the cen- 
ter. Notice the relations it establishes as important, or at least relevant, and even 
the explanations that are implicit in what is included and what is left out. Some- 
thing very similar occurs through the extension given to units of thinking in the 
process of abstraction. It is by placing so much in his abstractions—and by al- 
tering them as often as he does—that Marx greatly facilitates his analysis of what 
we’ve called the double motion of the capitalist mode of production. In par- 
ticular, Marx’s practice in abstracting extension serves as the basis for his theory 
of identity; it underlies his criticism of existing systems of classification and their 
replacement by the various classificatory schemes that distinguish his theories, 
that is, the class division of society, forces/relations of production, appearance/ 
essence, et cetera; and it enables him to capture in thinking the real movements 
that go on in both nature and society. 
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As regards identity, Marx claims, “It is characteristic of the entire crudeness 
of ‘common sense,’ which takes its rise from the ‘full life’ and does not cripple 
its natural features by philosophy or other studies, that where it succeeds in 
seeing a distinction it fails to see a unity, and where it sees a unity it fails to see 
a distinction. If “common sense’ establishes distinction determinations, they 
immediately petrify surreptitiously and it is considered the most reprehensible 
sophistry to rub together these conceptual blocks in such a way that they catch 
fire” (Marx and Engels 1961, 339). According to the commonsense approach, 
things are either the same (the sense in which Marx uses “unity” here) or dif- 
ferent. A frequent criticism Marx makes of the political economists is that they 
see only identity or difference in the relations they examine (1971, 168, 497, and 
527). Marx has it both ways—he is forever rubbing these blocks together to make 
fire. Most striking are his numerous references to what most people take as dif- 
ferent subjects as identical. Such is his claim that “the social reality of nature 
and human natural science, or natural science about man are identical terms” 
(1959b, 111). Demand and supply (and in a “wider sense” production and con- 
sumption) are also said to be identical (1968, 505). And the list of such claims, 
both with and without the term “identity,” is very long. An example of the lat- 
ter is his reference to “Bourgeoisie, i.e., capital” (Marx and Engels 1945, 21). 

In one place, Marx says that by “identity” he means a “different expression 
of the same fact” (1968, 410). This appears straightforward enough, but in Marx’s 
case, this “fact” is relational, composed of a system of mutually dependent parts. 
Viewing this mutual dependence within each of the interacting parts, viewing 
the parts as necessary aspects of each other, they become identical in express- 
ing the same extended whole. Consequently, Marx can claim that labor and 
capital are “expressions of the same relation, only seen from opposite poles” 
(1971, 491). Underlying all such claims are abstractions of extension that are large 
enough to contain whatever is held to be identical. 

Marx’s theory of identity also helps us understand the pivotal role he gives 
to the notion of form. A form, we will recall, is that aspect of a relation, center- 
ing either on appearance or function, from which its covering concept is usu- 
ally drawn. But “form” is also Marx’s chief way of telling us that he has found 
an identity in difference, as when he says that rent, profit, and interest, which 
are obviously different in many respects, are identical as forms of surplus-value 
(Marx and Engels 1941, 106). What is called “Marxism” is largely an investiga- 
tion of the different forms human productive activity takes in capitalist soci- 
ety, the changes these forms undergo, how such changes are misunderstood, and 
the power acquired by these changed and misunderstood forms over the very 
people whose productive activity brought them into existence in the first place. 
Value, commodity, capital, and money could only be grasped as forms of labor 
(and, eventually, of each other) and investigated as such because Marx abstracts 
each of these units large enough to contain all these elements in their distinc- 
tive relations. Marx’s theories of alienation and of the metamorphosis of value, 
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in particular, offer many examples of this practice. Abstracted more narrowly, 
as typically occurs in bourgeois ideology, the identity of such elements gives way 
to similarity and other vague kinds of connection, with the result that some part 
of the effect and/or influence brought into focus by Marx’s encompassing ab- 
stractions is lost or seriously distorted. 

In adhering to a philosophy of internal relations, the commitment to view 
parts as identical exists even before they have been abstracted from the whole, 
so that one can say that, in a sense, identity precedes difference, which only 
appears with the abstraction of parts based on some appreciation of their dis- 
tinctiveness. Such differences, when found, do nothing to contradict the initial 
assumption of identity, that each part through internal relations can express the 
same whole. Hence, the coexistence of identity and difference. 

It was noted earlier that Marx uses “totality” and “relation” in two senses, a 
logical sense having to do with how he views all reality and a reconstructed or 
emergent sense that applies to particular kinds of ties uncovered in his research 
between parts that had already been abstracted as separate parts. “Identity,” as 
we have been using it so far, belongs to this logical vocabulary and “difference” 
to the reconstructed one. However, “identity,” like “totality” and “relation,” is 
sometimes used in this second, subsidiary sense to highlight closely related as- 
pects of parts whose different appearances or functions have already led to their 
abstraction as separate parts. In which case, one can also speak of things as be- 
ing more or less identical. 

Besides its effect on the relation of identity, Marx’s practice in abstracting 
extension also has major implications, as I have indicated, for the various 
classificatory schemes that frame his theories. Every school of thought stands 
out in large measure by the distinctions it makes and doesn’t make and by those 
it singles out as being in some respect the most important. Marxism is no ex- 
ception. Among the better-known classifications found in Marx’s work are the 
juxtapositions of forces and relations of production, base and superstructure, 
materialism and idealism, nature and society, objective and subjective condi- 
tions, essence and appearance, the periodization of history based on different 
modes of production, and the class division of society (particularly the split 
between workers and capitalists). 

Most accounts of Marxism try very hard to establish where one element in 
each of these classifications ends and the next one begins, to define neatly and 
permanently the boundaries that subdivide the structures into which Marx 
organizes human existence. However, given what has just been said about Marx’s 
practice of abstracting extension and his philosophy of internal relations, it 
should be clear that this is a fruitless exercise. It is only because they assume that 
Marx is operating with a philosophy of external relations in which the bound- 
aries between things are taken to be of the same order as their other sense-per- 
ceptible qualities (hence determined and discoverabie once and for all) that these 
critics can so consistently dismiss the overwheiming evidence of Marx’s prac- 
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tice. Not only does Marx often redraw the boundaries of each of these units, but 
with every classification there are instances where his abstractions are large 
enough to contain most or even all of the qualities that seemed to fall into other 
contrasting units. 

Marx’s materialist conception of history, for example, is characterized by a set 
of overlapping contrasts between mode of production and “social, political, and 
intellectual life processes,” base and superstructure, forces and relations of pro- 
duction, economic structures (or foundations) and the rest of society, and ma- 
terial and social existence (1904, 11-12). Since Marx did not take much care to dis- 
tinguish these different formulations, there is a lot of dispute over which one to 
stress in giving an account of his views, but on two points there is widespread 
agreement: (1) that the first term in each pairing is in some sense determinant 
of the latter, and (2) that the boundaries between the terms in each case are more 
or less set and relatively easy to establish. But how clear-cut can such boundaries 
be if Marx can refer to “religion, family, state, law, morality, science, art, etc.” as 
“particular modes of production” (1959b, 103), community and the “revolution- 
ary class” as forces of production (which also has “the qualities of individuals” 
as its subjective side [1973, 495]), theory “in so far as it gets ahold of people” asa 
“material force” (n.d., 196), and can treat laws regarding private property (which 
would seem to be part of the superstructure) as part of the base and class struggle 
(which would seem to be part of political life) as part of the economic structure 
(1970, 1373 see also Acton, 1962, 164)? It is worth noting, too, that Engels could even 
refer to race as an economic factor (Marx and Engels 1951, 517). 

To be sure, these are not the main uses to which Marx put these categories, 
but they do indicate something of their elasticity, something about how encom- 
passing he could make his abstractions if he wanted to. And it does show how 
futile it is to try to interpret the sense in which one half of each of these dichoto- 
mies is said to determine the other before coming to grips with the practice that 
arranges and rearranges the boundaries between them. 

A similar problem awaits any reader of Marx who insists on looking for a 
single fixed boundary between essence and appearance. As Marx’s investigation 
into capitalism is largely a study of essential connections, the importance of this 
distinction is not in doubt. The abstraction of appearance is relatively easy to 
determine. It is simply what strikes us when we look; it is what’s on the surface, 
what’s obvious. Essence is more problematical. It includes appearance but goes 
beyond it to take in whatever gives any appearance its special character and 
importance. As such, essence generally introduces systemic and historical con- 
nections (including where something seems to be heading as well as where it 
has come from) as parts of what it is. It brings into focus an extended set of 
internal relations. But what gives appearances their special importance on any 
occasion is tied to the particular problem Marx is working on. Hence, what he 
calls the essence of anything varies somewhat with his purpose. So it is that the 
essence of man, for example, is said to be, in turn, his activity, his social rela- 
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tions, and the part of nature that he appropriates (Marx 19s9b, 75; Marx and 
Engels 1964, 198; Marx 1959b, 106). The answer that it is all these in their inter- 
connection, an answer that would secure a fixed if not necessarily permanent 
essence for human beings, misses the point that it is with “essence” that Marx 
wishes to single out one set of connections as crucial. 

In the present discussion, what needs to be stressed is that an approach that 
focuses on appearances and constructs its explanations on this same plane is 
based on abstractions of extension composed only of appearances. Relevance 
ends at the horizon marked off by our sense perceptions. The rest, if not un- 
real, is trivialized as unnecessary for understanding or dismissed as mystical. A 
major ideological result of the single-minded attention to appearances is an 
imaginary reversal of real relations, as what strikes us immediately gets taken 
as responsible for the more or less hidden processes that have given rise to it. 
Marx refers to mistaking appearance for essence as “fetishism” and sees it op- 
erating throughout society, its best-known example being the fetishism of com- 
modities, where the price of things (something everyone can observe in the 
market) gets substituted for the relations between the people who made them 
(something that can only be grasped through analysis). 

Marx, on the other hand, was aided in his investigation of essences by his prac- 
tice of abstracting units large enough to contain them. For him the absolute divi- 
sion of reality into appearance and essence does not exist, since his main units of 
analysis include both appearance and essence. Thus, according to Marx, “only 
when labor is grasped as the essence of private property can the economic pro- 
cess as such be penetrated in its actual concreteness” (1959b, 129). Labor, by which 
Marx means the particular kind of productive activity that goes on in capitalism, 
not only brings private property into existence but gives it its most distinctive 
qualities and hence is essential to what it is. It is only by going beyond the appar- 
ent thing like qualities of private property, only by seizing its essence in labor 
(which, again, is dependent on constructing an abstraction that is large enough 
to contain both in their internal relation) that we can truly grasp private prop- 
erty and the capitalist mode of production in which it plays such a crucial part. 

Perhaps the classification that has suffered the greatest misunderstanding as 
a result of readers’ efforts to arrive at permanent boundaries is Marx’s class 
division of society. Marx’s abstraction of extension for class brings together 
many people but not everything about them. Its main focus is on whatever it is 
that both enables and requires them to perform a particular function in the 
prevailing mode of production. Hence, Marx’s frequent reference to capitalists 
as the “personification” (or “embodiment”) of capital, grasped as the function 
of wealth to expand through the exploitation of wage-labor (1958, 10, 85, and 
592). As a complex Relation, however, class contains other aspects, such as dis- 
tinguishing social and economic conditions (ones that generally accompany its 
position in the mode of production), a group’s opposition to other similarly 
constituted groups, its cultural level, its state of mind (encompassing both ide- 
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ology and degree of consciousness of itself as a class), and forms of inner-class 
communication and of interclass political struggle. But how many of these as- 
pects Marx actually includes in abstracting the extension of class or of any one 
of the classes into which he divides a society varies with his problem and pur- 
pose at the time. Likewise, since all of these aspects in their peculiar configura- 
tion have evolved over time, there is also a decision to make regarding tempo- 
ral extension, over how much of this evolution to abstract in. How much Marx’s 
decisions in these matters may differ can be seen from such apparently contra- 
dictory claims as, “All history is the history of class struggle” (where class con- 
tains a bare minimum of its aspects) and, “Class is the product of the bourgeoi- 
sie” (where class is abstracted as a sum of all these aspects) (Marx and Engels 
1945, 11; 1964, 93). 

What class any person belongs to and even the number of classes in society 
are also affected by where exactly Marx draws his boundaries. Thus, “working 
class,” for example, can refer to everyone who is employed by capitalists and the 
institutions that serve them, such as the state, or to all the people who work for 
capitalists but also produce value (a smaller group), or to all the people who not 
only work for capitalists and produce value but are also organized politically as 
a class (a smaller group still). As regards temporal extension, Marx can also ab- 
stract a particular group to include where they seem to be heading, together with 
the new set of relations that await them but which they have not yet fully acquired. 
In the case of peasants who are rapidly losing their land and of small business- 
men who are being driven into bankruptcy, this translates into becoming wage- 
laborers (Marx and Engels 1945, 16). Hence, the class of workers is sometimes 
abstracted broadly enough to include them as well, that is, people in the process 
of becoming workers along with those who function as workers at this moment. 
Marx’s well-known reference to capitalism as a two-class society is based on his 
abstracting all groups into either workers or capitalists depending on where they 
seem to be heading, the landlords being the major group that is moving toward 
becoming capitalists. Abstracting such large spatial and temporal extensions for 
class is considered helpful for analyzing a society that is rapidly developing to- 
ward a situation where everyone either buys labor-power or sells it. 

At the same time, Marx could abstract much more restricted extensions, 
which allowed him to refer to a variety of classes (and fragments of classes) based 
on as many social and economic differences between these groups. In this way, 
bankers, who are usually treated as a fragment of the capitalist class, are some- 
times abstracted as a separate moneyed or financial class (Marx 1968, 123). This 
helps explain why Marx occasionally speaks of “ruling classes” (plural), a des- 
ignation that also usually includes landlords, narrowly abstracted (Marx and 
Engels 1964, 39). 

Obviously, for Marx, arriving at a clear-cut, once-and-for-all classification of 
capitalist society into classes is not the aim, which is not to deny that one such 
classification (that of capitalists/landlords/workers) enjoys a larger role in his 
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work or that one criterion for determining class (a group’s relationship to the 
prevailing mode of production) is more important. Much to the annoyance of 
his critics, Marx never defines “class” or provides a full account of the classes in 
capitalist society. Capital III contains a few pages where Marx appears to have 
begun such an account, but it was never completed (1959a, 862-63). In my view, 
had he finished these pages, most of the problems raised by his theory of class 
would remain, for the evidence of his flexibility in abstracting class is clear and 
unambiguous. Thus, rather than looking for what class a person or group be- 
longs to or how many classes Marx sees in capitalist society—the obsession of 
most critics and of not a few of his followers—the relevant question is: “Do we 
know on any given occasion when Marx uses ‘class,’ or the label associated with 
any particular class, who he is referring to and why he refers to them in this way?” 
Only then can the discussion of class advance our understanding, not of every- 
thing, but of what it is Marx is trying to explain. It cannot be repeated too often 
that Marx is chiefly concerned with the double movement of the capitalist mode 
of production, and arranging people into classes based on different though in- 
terrelated criteria is a major means for uncovering this movement. Rather than 
simply a way of registering social stratification as part of a flat description or as 
a prelude to rendering a moral judgment (things Marx never does), which would 
require a stable unit, class helps Marx to analyze a changing situation in which 
it is itself an integral and changing part (Ollman 1979, chap. 2). 

Besides making possible his theory of identity and the various classifications 
that mark his theories, Marx’s practice of abstracting broad extensions for his 
units also enables him to capture in thought the various real movements that 
he sets out to investigate. In order to grasp things “as they really are and hap- 
pen,” Marx’s stated aim, in order to trace their happening accurately and give 
it its due weight in the system(s) to which it belongs, Marx extends his abstrac- 
tions—as we have seen—to include how things happen as part of what they are 
(Marx and Engels 1964, 57). Until now, change has been dealt with in a very 
generai way. What I have labeled the double movement (organic and histori- 
cal) of the capitalist mode of production, however, can only be fully understood 
by breaking it down into a number of submovements, the most important of 
which are quantity/ quality, metamorphosis, and contradiction.’ These are some 
of the main ways in which things move or happen; they are forms of change. 
Organizing becoming and time itself into recognizable sequences, they are some 
of the pathways that bring order to the flow of events. As such, they help struc- 
ture all of Marx’s theories and are indispensable to his account of how capital- 
ism works, how it déveloped, and where it is tending. 

Quantity/quality change is a historical movement encompassing both buildup 
and what it leads to. One or more of the aspects that constitute any process-cum- 
Relation gets larger (or smaller), increases (or decreases) in number, et cetera. 
Then, with the attainment of a critical mass—which is different for each entity 
studied—a qualitative transformation occurs, understood as a change in appear- 
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ance and/or function. In this way, Marx notes, money becomes capital, that is, 
it acquires the ability to buy labor-power and produce vaiue only when it reaches 
a certain amount (1958, 307~8). In order for such change to appear as an instance 
of the transformation of quantity into quality, Marx’s abstractions have to con- 
tain the main aspects whose quantitative change is destined to trigger off the 
coming qualitative change as well as the new appearances and/or functions 
embodied in the latter, and all this for the time it takes for this to occur. Abstract- 
ing anything less runs the risk of first dismissing and then missing the coming 
qualitative change and/or misconstruing it when it happens, three frequent er- 
rors associated with bourgeois ideology. 

Metamorphosis is an organic movement of interaction within a system in 
which qualities (occasionally appearances but usually functions) of one part get 
transferred to other parts so that the latter can be referred to as forms of the 
former. In the key distinguishing movement in Marx’s labor theory of value, 
value—through its production by alienated labor and entry into the market— 
gets metamorphosed into commodity, money, capital, wages, profit, rent, and 
interest. The metamorphosis of value takes place in two circuits. What Marx calls 
the “real metamorphosis” occurs in the production process proper, where com- 
modities are transformed into capital and means of subsistence, both forms of 
value, which are then used to make more commodities. A second circuit, or “for- 
mal metamorphosis,” occurs where the commodity is exchanged for money, 
another form of value; and, on one occasion, Marx goes so far as to equate “meta- 
morphosed into” and “exchanged for” (1973, 168). The value over and above what 
gets returned to the workers as wages, or what Marx calls “surplus-value,” un- 
dergoes a parallel metamorphosis as it gets transferred to groups with various 
claims on it, appearing as rent, interest, and profit. In both real and formal meta- 
morphosis, new forms are signaled by a change in who possesses the value and 
in how it appears and functions for them, that is, as a means of subsistence, a 
means of producing more value, a means of buying commodities, et cetera. 

In metamorphosis, a process is abstracted that is large enough to include both 
what is changing and what it is changing into, making the transformation of 
one into the other an internal movement. Thus, when value metamorphoses into 
commodity or money, for example, the latter assume some of the alienated re- 
lationships embodied in value—somewhat altered due to their new location— 
as their own, and this is seen as a later stage in the development of value itself. 
Otherwise, operating with smaller abstractions, commodity or money could 
never actually become value, and speaking of them as “forms” of value could 
only be understood metaphorically. 

The essentially synchronic character of metamorphosis, no matter the num- 
ber of steps involved, is also dependent on the size of the abstraction used. To 
some it may appear that the various phases in the metamorphosis of value oc- 
cur one after another, serially, but this is to assume a brief duration for each 
phase. When, however, all the phases of this metamorphosis are abstracted as 
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ongoing, as Marx does in the case of value—usually as aspects of production 
abstracted as reproduction—then all phases of the cycle are seen as occurring 
simultaneously (1971, 279-80). Events occur simultaneously or in sequence de- 
pending on the temporal extension of the units involved. When Marx refers to 
all the production that goes on in the same year as simultaneous production, 
all its causes and effects are viewed as taking piace at the same time, as parts of 
a single interaction (1968, 471). To grasp any organic movement as such, it is 
simply that one must allow enough time for the interactions involved to work 
themseives out. Stopping too soon, which means abstracting too short a period 
for each phase, leaves one with an incompleted piece of the interaction and 
inclines one to mistake what is an organic tie for a causal one. 

In sum, metamorphosis, as Marx understands it, is only possible on the ba- 
sis of an abstraction of extension that is sufficiently large to encompass the trans- 
fer of qualities from one element in an interaction to others over time, which 
assumes a particular theory of forms (movement is registered through elements 
becoming forms of one another), which assumes in turn a particular theory of 
identity (each form is both identical to and different from the others) that is 
itself a necessary corollary of the philosophy of internal relations (the basic unit 
of reality is not a thing but a Relation). 

If quantity/quality is essentially a historical movement and metamorphosis 
an organic one, then contradiction has elements of both. As a union of two or 
more processes that are simultaneously supporting and undermining one an- 
other, a contradiction combines five distinct though closely intertwined move- 
ments. But before detailing what they are, it is worth stressing once again the 
crucial role played by Marx’s philosophy of internal relations. As regards con- 
tradictions, Engels says, “So long as we consider things as static and lifeless, each 
one by itself, alongside of and after each other, it is true that we do not run up 
against any contradiction in them. We find certain qualities which are partly 
common to, partly diverse from, and even contradictory to each other, but which 
in this case are distributed among different objects and therefore contain no con- 
tradiction. .. . But the position is quite different as soon as we consider things 
in their motion, their change, their life, their reciprocal influence on one an- 
other. Then we immediately become involved in contradictions” (1934, 135 [em- 
phasis added] ). Elsewhere, referring to the bourgeois economists’ treatment of 
rent, profit, and wages, Marx asserts where there is “no inner connection,” there 
can be no “hostile connection,” no “contradiction” (1971, 503). Only when ap- 
parently different elements are grasped as aspects of the same unit as it evolves 
over time can certain of their features be abstracted as a contradiction. 

Of the five movements found in contradiction, the two most important are 
the movements of mutual support and mutual undermining. Pulling in oppo- 
site directions, each of these movements exercises a constant, if not even or al- 
ways evident, pressure on events. The uneasy equilibrium that results lasts un- 
til one or the other of these movements predominates. 
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In the contradiction between capital and labor, for example, capital, being 
what it is, helps bring into existence labor of a very special kind, that is, alien- 
ated labor, which will best serve its needs as capital, while labor, as the produc- 
tion of goods intended for the market, helps fashion capital in a form that en- 
ables it to continue its exploitation of labor. However, capital and labor also 
possess qualities that exert pressure in the opposite direction. With its unquench- 
able thirst for surplus-value, capital would drive labor to exhaustion, while la- 
bor, with its inherent tendencies toward working less hours, in better conditions, 
et cetera, would render capital unprofitable. To avoid the temptation of misrep- 
resenting contradiction as a simple opposition, tension, or dysfunction (com- 
mon ideological errors), it is essential that the chief movements that reproduce 
the existing equilibrium as well as those that tend to undermine it be brought 
into the same overarching abstraction. 

A third movement present in contradictions is the immanent unfolding of 
the processes that make up the “legs” of any contradiction. In this way, a con- 
tradiction becomes bigger, sharper, more explosive; both supporting and un- 
dermining movements become more intense, though not necessarily to the same 
degree. According to Marx, the capitalist contradictions “of use-value and ex- 
change-value, commodity and money, capital and wage-labor, etc., assume ever 
greater dimensions as productive power develops” (1971, 55). The very growth 
of the system that contains these contradictions leads to their own growth. 

A fourth movement found in contradictions is the change in overall form that 
many undergo through their interaction with other processes in the larger sys- 
tem of which they are part. Of the contradiction between use and exchange- 
value, Marx says that it “develops further, presents itself and manifests itself in 
the duplication of the commodity into commodity and money. This duplica- 
tion appears as a process in the metamorphosis of commodity in which selling 
and buying are different aspects of a single process and each act of this process 
simultaneously includes its opposite” (1971, 88). The same contradictions seem 
to undergo still another metamorphosis: the contradictions in commodity and 
money, which develop in circulation, are said “to reproduce themselves” in capi- 
tal (1968, 512). The contradiction between use and exchange-value with which 
we began has moved, been transferred, into the relation between commodity 
and money, and from there into capital. This movement is similar to what oc- 
curs in the metamorphosis of value—the systemic interactions are the same. 
Except here it is an entire contradiction that gets metamorphosed. 

The fifth and final movement contained in contradiction occurs in its reso- 
lution, when one side overwhelms what has hitherto been holding it in check, 
transforming both itself and all its relationships in the process. The resolution 
of a contradiction can be of two sorts, either temporary and partial or perma- 
nent and total. An economic crisis is an example of the first. Marx refers to cri- 
ses as “essential outbursts .. . of the immanent contradictions” (1971, 55). The 
preexisting equilibrium has broken down, and a new one composed of recog- 
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nizably similar elements, usually with the addition of some new elements, is in 
the process of replacing it. A partial resolution of a contradiction is more in the 
order of a readjustment, for it can also be said here that the old contradiction 
has been raised to a new and higher stage. In the case of simple economic cri- 
ses, where economic breakdown is followed sooner or later by a renewed burst 
of accumulation, the initial contradiction is expanded to include more things, 
a larger area of the globe, more people, and a more highly developed technol- 
ogy. Essentially, the stakes have been raised for the next time around. 

A permanent and total resolution occurs when the elements in contradiction 
undergo major qualitative change, transforming all their relations to one an- 
other as well as the larger system of which they are a part. An economic crisis 
that gives rise to a political and social revolution is an example of this. Here, the 
initial contradictions have moved well beyond what they once were and are often 
so different that it may be difficult to reconstruct their earlier forms. What de- 
termines whether the resolution of a contradiction will be partial or total, of 
course, is not its dialectical form, the fact that differences get abstracted as con- 
tradictions, but its real content. However, such content is unlikely to reveal its 
secret to anyone who cannot read it as a contradiction. By including the under- 
mining interaction of mutually dependent processes in the same unit, by ex- 
panding this unit to take in how such interaction has developed and where it is 
tending (its metamorphosis through different forms and eventual resolution), 
it is Marx’s broad abstractions of extension that make it possible to grasp these 
varied movements as internal and necessary elements of a single contradiction. 

Finally, Marx’s large abstractions of extension also account for how the same 
factor, as indicated by its proper name, can contain two or more contradictions. 
Commodity, for example, is said to embody the contradiction between use and 
exchange-value as well as the contradiction between private and social labor. To 
contain both contradictions, commodity must be given a large enough exten- 
sion to include the interaction between the two aspects of value as well as the 
interaction between the two aspects of labor, and both of them as they develop 
over time (Marx 1971, 130). 


Level of Generality 


The second main aspect of Marx’s process of abstraction, or mode in which 
it occurs, is the abstraction of level of generality. In his unfinished introduc- 
tion to the Critique of Political Economy, Marx’s only systematic attempt to 
present his method, great care is taken to distinguish “production” from “pro- 
duction in general” (1904, 268-74). The former takes place in a particular 
society, capitalism, and includes all the relations of this society that enable it 
to appear and function as it does. “Production in general,” on the other hand, 
refers to whatever it is that work in all societies has in common—chiefly the 
purposive activity of human beings in transforming nature to satisfy human 
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needs—leaving out everything that distinguishes different social forms of 
production from one another. 

Marx makes a further distinction within capitalist production between “pro- 
duction as a whole,” what applies to all kinds of production within capitalism, 
and “production as a specific branch of industry,” or what applies only to pro- 
duction in that industry (1904, 270). It is clear that more than a change in ex- 
tension is involved in making these distinctions, especially the first one. The 
relations of productive activity with those who engage in it as well as with its 
product are internal relations in both cases, but production in capitalism is 
united with the distinctive capitalist forms of producers and their products, 
while production in general is united with them in forms that share its own 
quality as a lowest common denominator. 

The abstraction Marx makes in moving from capitalist production to pro- 
duction in general, then, is not one of extension but one of level of generality. 
It is a move from a more specific understanding of production that brings into 
focus the whole network of equally specific qualities in which it functions (and 
with it the period of capitalism in which all this takes place) to a more general 
understanding of production that brings into focus the equally general state of 
those conditions in which it occurs (along with the whole of human history as 
the period in which these qualities are found). 

Something similar is involved in the distinction Marx makes between “pro- 
duction as a whole” and “production in a particular branch of industry,” though 
the movement here is away from what is more general in the direction of what 
is more specific. How a particular branch of industry—car manufacturing, for 
example—appears and functions involves a set of conditions that fall substan- 
tially short of applying to the entire capitalist epoch. What appears superficially 
like a whole-part distinction is—like the earlier distinction between “capitalist 
production” and “production in general”—one of levels of generality. Both 
capitalist production (or production as a whole) and production in a particu- 
lar industry are internally related to the rest of society, but each brings into fo- 
cus a different period of history, the capitalist epoch in one case and what might 
be called “modern capitalism,” or that period in which this branch of produc- 
tion has functioned in just this way, in the other case. 

In this Introduction, Marx comes out in favor of concentrating on produc- 
tion in its current historical forms, that is, on capitalist and modern capitalist 
production, and criticizes the political economists for contenting themselves with 
production in general when trying to analyze what is happening here and now. 
Then, falling for the all-too-common error of mistaking what is more general 
for what is more profound, the political economists treat the generalizations they 
have derived from examining different social formations as the most important 
truths about each particular society in turn, and even as the cause of phenom- 
ena that are peculiar to each one. In this way, for example, the general truth that 
production in any society makes use of material nature, the most general form 
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of property, is offered as an explanation and even a justification for how wealth 
gets distributed in capitalist society, where people who own property claim a right 
to part of what gets produced with its help (1904, 271-72). 

While Marx’s discussion of the political economists in this introduction os- 
cillates between modern capitalism, capitalism as such, and the human condi- 
tion, much of what he says elsewhere shows that he can operate on still other 
levels of generality, and therefore thata more complex breakdown of what are 
in fact degrees of generality is required. Before offering such a breakdown, I want 
to make it clear that the boundary lines that follow are all suggested by Marx’s 
own practice in abstracting, a practice that is largely determined by his aim of 
capturing the double movement of the capitalist mode of production. In other 
words, there is nothing absolute about the particular divisions I have settled on. 
Other maps of levels of generality could be drawn, and for other kinds of prob- 
lems they might be very useful. 

Keeping this in mind, there are seven major levels of generality into which Marx 
subdivides the world, seven plains of comprehension on which he places all the 
problems he investigates, seven different foci for organizing everything that is. 
Starting from the most specific, there is the level made up of whatever is unique 
about a person and situation. It’s all that makes Joe Smith different from every- 
one else, and so too all his activities and products. It’s what gets summed up in a 
proper name and an actual address. With this level—let’s call it level one—the here 
and now, or however long what is unique lasts, is brought into focus. 

Level two distinguishes what is general to people, their activities, and prod- 
ucts because they exist and function within modern capitalism, understood as 
the last twenty to fifty years. Here, the unique qualities that justify using proper 
names, such as Joe Smith, are abstracted out of focus (we no longer see them), 
and abstracted into focus are the qualities that make us speak of an individual 
as an engineer or in terms of some other occupation that has emerged in mod- 
ern capitalism. Bringing these slightly more general qualities into sight, we also 
end up considering more people—everyone to whom such qualities apply—and 
a longer period, the entire time during which these qualities have existed. We 
also bring into focus a larger area, usually one or a few countries, with what- 
ever else has occurred there that has affected or been affected by the qualities 
in question during this period. Marx’s abstraction of a “particular branch of 
production” belongs to this level. 

Capitalism as such constitutes level three. Here, everything that is peculiar 
to people, their activity, and products due to their appearance and functioning 
in capitalist society is brought into focus. We encountered this level earlier in 
our discussion of “production as a whole.” The qualities that Joe Smith pos- 
sesses that mark him as Joe Smith (level one) and as an engineer (level two) are 
equally irrelevant. Front and center now are all that makes him a typical worker 
in capitalism, including his relations to his boss and product. His productive 
activity is reduced to the denominator indicated by calling it “wage-labor” and 
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his product to the denominator indicated by calling it “commodity” and 
“value.” Just as level two widens the area and lengthens the time span brought 
into focus as compared to level one, level three widens the focus so that it now 
includes everyone who partakes of capitalist relations anywhere that these re- 
lations obtain and the entire four hundred or so years of the capitalist era. 

After capitalism, still moving from the specific to the general, there is the level 
of class society, level four. This is the period of human history during which 
societies have been divided up into classes based on the division of labor. 
Brought into focus are the qualities people, their activities, and products have 
in common across the five to ten thousand years of class history, or whatever 
capitalism, feudalism, and slavery share as versions of class society, and wher- 
ever these qualities have existed. Next—level five—is human society. It brings 
into focus—as we saw in the case of the political economists above—qualities 
people, their activities, and products have in common as part of the human 
condition. Here, one is considering all human beings and the entire history of 
the species. 

To make this scheme complete, two more levels will be added, but they are 
not nearly as important as the first five in Marx’s writings. Level six is the level 
of generality of the animal world, for just as we possess qualities that set us apart 
as human beings (level five), we have qualities (including various life functions, 
instincts, and energies) that are shared with other animals. Finally, there is level 
seven, the most general level of all, which brings into focus our qualities as a 
material part of nature, including weight, extension, movement, et cetera. 

In acquiring an extension, all Marx’s units of thought acquire in the same act 
of abstraction a level of generality. Thus, all the Relations that are constituted 
as such by Marx’s abstractions of extension, including the various classifications 
and movements they make possible, are located on one or another of these lev- 
els of generality. And though each of these levels brings into focus a different 
time period, they are not to be thought of as “slices of time,” since the whole of 
history is implicated in each level, including the most specific. Rather, they are 
ways of organizing time, placing the period relevant to the qualities brought into 
focus in the front and treating everything that comes before as what led up to 
it, as origins. 

It is important, too, to underline that all the human and other qualities dis- 
cussed above are present simultaneously and are equally real but that they can 
only be perceived and therefore studied when the level of generality on which 
they fall has been brought into focus. This is similar to what occurs in the natural 
sciences, where phenomena are abstracted on the basis of their biological or 
chemical or atomic properties. All such properties exist together, but one can- 
not see or study them at the same time. The significance of this observation is 
evident when we consider that all the problems from which we suffer and ev- 
erything that goes into solving them or keeping them from being solved is made 
up of qualities that can only be brought into focus on one or another of these 
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different levels of generality. Unfolding as they do over time, these qualities can 
also be viewed as movements and pressures of one sort or another—whether 
organized into tendencies, metamorphoses, or contradictions—that, taken to- 
gether, pretty well determine our existence. Consequently, it is essential, in or- 
der to understand any particular problem, to abstract a level of generality that 
brings the characteristics chiefly responsible for this problem into focus. We have 
already seen Marx declare that because the classical political economists abstract 
production at the level of generality of the human condition (level five) they 
cannot grasp the character of distribution in capitalist society (level three). 

A similar situation exists today with the study of power in political science. 
The dynamics of any power relationship lies in the historically specific condi- 
tions in which the people involved live and work. To abstract the bare relation 
of power from these conditions in order to arrive at conclusions about “power 
in general” (level five), as many political scientists and an increasing number 
of social movement theorists have done, ensures that every particular exercise 
of power will be out of focus and its distinctive features undervalued and/or 
misunderstood. 

Given Marx’s special interest in uncovering the double movement of the 
capitalist mode of production, most of what he writes on man and society falls 
on level three. Abstractions such as “capital,” “value,” “commodity,” “labor,” 
and “working class,” whatever their extensions, bring out the qualities that these 
people, activities, and products possess as part of capitalism. Pre- and. 
postcapitalist developments come into the analysis on this level as the origins 
and likely futures of these capitalist qualities. What Marx refers to in his Grund- 
risse as “pre-capitalist economic formations” (the apt title of an English trans- 
lation of some historical material taken from this longer work) are just that (1973, 
471-513). The social formations that preceded capitalism are mainly viewed and 
studied here as early moments of capitalism abstracted as a process, as its ori- 
gins extending back before enough of its distinctive structures had emerged to 
justify the use of the iabel “capitalism.” 

Marx also abstracts his subject matter on levels two (modern capitalism) and 
four (class society), though this is much less frequent. Where Marx operates on 
the level of generality of class society, capitalism, feudalism, and slave society 
are examined with a view to what they have in common. Studies in feudalism 
on this level of generality emphasize the division of labor and the struggle be- 
tween the classes that it gives rise to, as compared to the breakdown of the con- 
ditions underlying feudal production that gets most of the attention when ex- 
amining feudalism as part of the origins of capitalism, that is, on level three 
(Marx 1958, pt. 8). 

An example of Marx operating on level two, modern capitalism, can be found 
in his discussion of economic crisis. After examining the various ways that the 
capitalist system, given what it is and how it works, could break down, that is, 
after analyzing it on the level of capitalism as such (level three), he then shows 
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how these possibilities got actualized in the immediate past, in what was for him 
modern or developed capitalism (1968, 492-535). To explain why the last few 
crises occurred in just the ways they did, he has to bring into focus the qualities 
that apply to this particular time period and these particular places, that is, re- 
cent economic, social, and political history in specific countries. This is also an 
example of how Marx’s analysis can play off two or more different levels of 
generalization, treating what he finds on the more specific level as the actual- 
ization of one among several possibilities present on the more general level(s). 

It is instructive to compare Marx’s studies of man and society conducted on 
levels two, three, and four (chiefly three, capitalism) with studies in the social 
sciences and also with commonsense thinking about these subjects, which typi- 
cally operate on levels one (the unique) and five (the human condition). Where 
Marx usually abstracts human beings, for example, as classes (as a class on level 
four, as one of the main classes that emerge from capitalist relations of produc- 
tion—workers, capitalists, and sometimes landowners—on level three, and as 
one of the many classes and fragments of classes that exist in a particular country 
in the most recent period on level two), most non-Marxists abstract people as 
unique individuals, where everyone has a proper name (level one), or as a mem- 
ber of the human species (level five). In proceeding in their thinking directly 
from level one to level five, they may never even perceive, and hence have no 
difficulty in denying, the very existence of classes. 

But the question is not which of these different abstractions is true. They all 
are in so far as people possess qualities that fall on each of these levels of gener- 
ality. The relevant question is: which is the appropriate abstraction for dealing 
with a particular set of problems? For example, if social and economic inequality, 
exploitation, unemployment, social alienation, and imperialist wars are due in 
large part to conditions associated with capitalist society, then they can only be 
understood and dealt with through the use of abstractions that bring out their 
capitalist qualities. And that involves, among other things, abstracting people 
as capitalists and workers. Not to do so, to insist on sticking to levels one and 
five, leaves one blaming particular individuals (a bad boss, an evil president) or 
human nature as such for these problems. 

To complete the picture, it must be admitted that Marx occasionally abstracts 
phenomena, including people, on levels one and five. There are discussions of 
specific individuals, such as Napoleon III and Palmerston, where he focuses on 
the qualities that make these people different, and some attention is given, espe- 
cially in his earliest writings, to qualities that all human beings have in common, 
to human nature in general. But not only are such digressions an exception, what 
is more important for our purposes is that Marx seldom allows the qualities that 
come from these two levels to enter into his explanation of social phenomena. 
Thus, when G. D. H. Cole faults Marx for making classes more real than indi- 
viduals (1966, 11), or when Carol Gould says that individuals enjoy an ontologi- 
cal priority in Marxism (1980, 33), or, conversely, when Louis Althusser denies 
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the individual any theoretical space in Marxism whatsoever (1966, 225-58), they 
are all misconstruing the nature of a system that has places—levels of general- 
ity—for individuals, classes, and the human species. The very idea of attribut- 
ing an ontological priority to either individuals, class, or the species assumes an 
absolute separation between them that is belied by Marx’s conception of man 
as a Relation with qualities that fall on different levels of generality. None of these 
ways of thinking about human beings is more real or more fundamental than 
the others. If, despite this, class remains Marx’s preferred abstraction for treat- 
ing human beings, it is only because of its necessary ties to the kind, range, and 
above all levels of generality of the phenomena he seeks to explain. 

It is not only the abstractions in which we think about people but also how 
we organize our thinking within each of these abstractions that can be set apart 
on the basis of levels of generality. Beliefs, attitudes, and intentions, for example, 
are properties of the unique individuals who inhabit level one. Social relations 
and interests are the main qualities of the classes and fragments of classes who 
occupy levels two, three, and four. Powers, needs, and behavior belong to hu- 
man nature as such, while instincts apply to people as part of human nature but 
also in their identity as animals. Though there is some movement across level 
boundaries in the use of these concepts—and some concepts, such as “con- 
sciousness,” that apply in a somewhat different sense on several levels—their 
use is usually a good indication of the level of generality on which a particular 
study falls and hence, too, of the kind of problems that can be addressed. An 
integrated conception of human nature that makes full use of all these concepts, 
which is to say that organically connects up the study of people coming from 
each of these levels of generality, remains to be done. 

By focusing on different qualities of people, each level of generality also con- 
tains distinctive ways of dividing up humanity and with that its own kinds of 
oppression based on these divisions. Exploitation, for example, refers to the 
extraction of surplus-value from workers by capitalists that is based on a level 
three division of society into workers and capitalists. Therefore, as a form of 
oppression, it is specific to capitalism (though, with a more limited abstraction 
of extension, “exploitation” is occasionally used to refer to the extraction of the 
surplus—surplus in general—that takes place in all class societies [level four]). 
The human condition, level five, brings out what all people share as members 
of our species. The only kind of oppression that can exist here comes from 
outside the species and is directed against everyone. The destruction of the eco- 
logical conditions necessary for human life is an example of an oppression 
against people that falls on this level of generality. Where certain classes—such 
as the capitalists through their single-minded pursuit of profit—contribute to 
this destruction, this only signals that this particular oppression must be stud- 
ied and fought on two or more levels. 

Level four, which is marked by a whole series of distinctions between people 
that are rooted in the division between mental and manual work, enables us 
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to see the beginning of oppressions based on class, nation, race, religion, and 
gender. Though racial and gender differences obviously existed before the onset 
of class society, it is only with the division between those who produce wealth 
and those who direct its production that these differences become the basis for 
the distinctive forms of oppression associated with racism and patriarchy. With 
the appearance of different relationships to the prevailing mode of production 
and the contradictory interests they generate, with mutual indifference replac- 
ing the mutual concern that was characteristic of an earlier time when every- 
thing was owned in common, and with the creation of a growing surplus that 
everyone wishes to possess (because no one has enough), all manner of oppres- 
sions based on both the existing and new divisions of society become possible 
and for the ruling economic class extremely useful. Racism, patriarchy, religion, 
caste, regionalism, and nationalism become the most effective ways of ratio- 
nalizing these oppressive economic practices, whose underlying conditions they 
help over time to reproduce. Upon frequent repetition, they also sink deep roots 
into people’s minds and emotions and acquire a relative autonomy from the 
situation in which they originated, which makes it increasingly difficult for 
those affected to recognize the crucial economic role that these different op- 
pressions continue to play. 

To be sure, all the oppressions associated with class society also have their 
capitalist-specific forms and intensities having to do with their place and func- 
tion in capitalism as a particular form of class society, but the main relations 
that underlie and give force to these oppressions come from class society as such. 
Consequently, the abolition of capitalism will not do away with any of these 
oppressions, only with their capitalist forms. Ending racism, patriarchy, nation- 
alism, et cetera, in all their forms and completely can only occur when class 
society itself is abolished, and in particular with the end of the division between 
mental and manual labor, a world historical change that could only occur, Marx 
believes, with the arrival of full communism. 

If all of Marx’s abstractions involve—as I have argued—a level of generality 
as well as an extension, if each level of generality organizes and even prescribes 
to some degree the analyses made with its help, that is, in its terms, if Marx 
abstracts this many levels of generality in order to get at different though re- 
lated problems (even though his abstraction of capitalism as such, level three, 
is the decisive one)—then the conclusions of his studies, the theories of Marx- 
ism, are all to be found on one or another of these levels and must be viewed 
accordingly if they are to be correctly understood, evaluated, and, where nec- 
essary, revised. 

Marx’s labor theory of value, for example, is chiefly an attempt to explain why 
all the products of human productive activity in capitalist society have a price— 
not why a particular product costs such and such, but why it costs anything at 
all. That everything humans produce has a price is an extraordinary phenom- 
enon peculiar to the capitalist era, whose social implications are even more 
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profound because most people view it ahistorically, simply taking it for granted. 
Marx’s entire account of this phenomenon, which includes the history of how 
a society in which all products have a price has evolved, takes place on the level 
of generality of capitalism as such, which means that he only deals with the 
qualities of people, their activities, and products in the forms they assume in 
capitalism overall. The frequent criticism one hears of this theory—that it 
doesn’t take account of competition in real marketplaces and therefore cannot 
explain actual prices—is simply off the point, that is, the more general point 
that Marx is trying to make. 

To account for the fact that a given pair of shoes costs exactly fifty dollars, 
for example, one has to abstract in qualities of both modern capitalism (level 
two) and the here and now (level one) in a way that takes us well beyond Marx’s 
initial project. In Capital III, Marx makes some effort to reabstract the phenom- 
ena that enter into his labor theory of value on the level of modern capitalism, 
and here he does discuss the role of competition among both buyers and sell- 
ers in affecting actual prices. Still, the confusion from which innumerable econo- 
mists have suffered over what has been labeled the “transformation problem” 
(the transformation of values into prices) disappears once we recognize that it 
is a matter of relating analyses from two different levels of generality and that 
Marx gives overriding attention to the first, capitalism, and relatively little at- 
tention to the second, which unfortunately is the only level that interests most 
non-Marxist economists. 

The theory of alienation offers another striking example of the need to lo- 
cate Marx’s theories on particular levels of generality if they are not to be dis- 
torted. Marx’s description of the severed connections between man and his 
productive activity, products, other people, and the species that lies at the core 
of this theory falls on two different levels of generality: capitalism (level three) 
and class society (level four). In his earliest writings, this drama of separation 
is generally played out in terms of “division of labor” and “private property” 
(level four). It is clear even from this more general account that alienation 
reaches its zenith in capitalist society, but the focus is on the class context to 
which capitalism belongs and not on capitalism as such. Here, capitalism is not 
so much “it” as the outstanding example of “it.” (Incidentally, this conclusion 
calls for a modification in the subtitle of my earlier work Alienation, which has 
as its subtitle Marx’s Conception of Man in Capitalist Society.) 

In later writings, as Marx’s concern shifts increasingly to uncovering the double 
motion of the capitalist mode of production, the theory of alienation gets raised 
to the level of generality of capitalism (level three). The focus now is on produc- 
tive activity and its products in their capitalist-specific forms, that is, on labor, 
commodity, and value; and the mystification that has accompanied private prop- 
erty throughout class history gets upgraded to the fetishism of commodities (and 
values). The broader theory of alienation remains in force. The context of class 
society in which capitalism is situated has not changed its spots, but now Marx 
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has developed a version of the theory that can be better integrated into his analysis 
of capitalist dynamics. With the introduction of this notion of levels of general- 
ity, some of the major disputes regarding Marx’s theory of alienation—whether 
it is mainly concerned with class history or with capitalism, and how and to what 
degree Marx used this theory in his later writings—are easily resolved. 

But it is not only Marx’s theories that must be placed on particular levels of 
generality to be correctly understood. The same applies to virtually all of his 
statements. For example, what is the relation between the claim we have already 
met in another context that “all history {later qualified to class history] is the 
history of class struggle” and the claim that “class is the product of the bour- 
geoisie” (Marx and Engels 1945, 12; 1964, 77)? If “class” in both instances refers 
to qualities on the same level of generality, then only one of these claims can 
be true, that is, either class has existed over the past five to ten thousand years 
of human history or it only came into existence with capitalism, four to five 
hundred years ago. However, if we understand Marx as focusing on the quali- 
ties common to all classes in the last five to ten thousand years (on level four) 
in the first claim and on the distinctive qualities classes have acquired in the 
capitalist epoch (on level three) in the second (that which makes them more 
fully classes, involving mainly development in organization, communication, 
alienation, and consciousness), then the two claims are compatible. Because 
so many of Marx’s concepts—“class” and “production” being perhaps the 
outstanding examples—are used to convey abstractions on more than one level 
of generality, the kind of confusion generated by such apparent contradictions 
is all too common. 

Marx’s remarks on history are especially vulnerable to being misunderstood 
unless they are placed on one or another of these levels of generality. The role 
Marx attributes to production and economics generally, for example, differs 
somewhat, depending on whether the focus is on capitalism (including its dis- 
tinctive origins), modern capitalism (the same), class societies (the same), or 
human societies (the same). Starting with human societies, the special impor- 
tance Marx accords to production is based on the fact that one has to do what 
is necessary in order to survive before attempting anything else, that produc- 
tion limits the range of material choices available just as, over time, it helps to 
transform them, and that production is the major activity that gives expression 
to and helps to develop our peculiarly human powers and needs (Marx 1958, 
183-84; Marx and Engels 1964, 117; Ollman 1976, 98-101). In class society, pro- 
duction plays its decisive role primarily through “the direct relationship of the 
owners of the conditions of production to the direct division of labor that comes 
into being in this period and producers” (Marx 19594, 772). It is also on this level 
that the interaction between the forces and class-based relations of production 
come into focus. In capitalism, the speciai role of production is shared by ev- 
erything that goes into the process of capital accumulation (Marx 1958, pt. 8). 
In modern capitalism, it is usually what has happened recently in a particular 
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sector of production in a given country (like the development of railroads in 
India during Marx’s time) that is treated as decisive (Marx and Engels n.d., 79). 

Each of these interpretations of the predominant role of production applies 
only to the level of generality that it brings into focus. No single interpretation 
comes close to accounting for all that Marx believes needs to be explained, which 
is probably why, on one occasion, he denies that he has any theory of history 
whatsoever (Marx and Engels 1952, 278). It might be more accurate, however, 
to say that he has four complementary theories of history, one for history as 
abstracted on each of these four levels of generality. The effort by most of Marx’s 
followers and virtually all of his critics to encapsulate the materialist concep- 
tion of history into a single generalization regarding the role of production (or 
economics) has never succeeded, therefore, because it could not succeed. 

Finally, the various movements Marx investigates, some of which were dis- 
cussed under abstraction of extension, are also located on particular levels of 
generality. That is, like everything else, these movements are composed of quali- 
ties that are unique, or special to modern capitalism, or to capitalism, et cetera, 
so that they only take shape as movements when the relevant level of general- 
ity is brought into focus. Until then, whatever force they exercise must remain 
mysterious and our ability to use or affect them virtually nil. The movement of 
the metamorphosis of value, for example, dependent as it is on the workings of 
the capitalist marketplace, operates chiefly on the levels of generality of capi- 
talism (level three) and modern capitalism (level two). Viewing the products 
of work on the levels of generality of class society (level four) or the human 
condition (level five) or concentrating on its unique qualities (level one)—the 
range of most non-Marxist thinking on this subject—does not keep the meta- 
morphosis of value from taking place, it simply prevents us from perceiving it. 
Likewise, if “in capitalism,” as Marx says, “everything seems and in fact is con- 
tradictory” (1963, 218), it is only by abstracting the levels of generality of capi- 
talism and modern capitalism (granted appropriate abstractions of extension) 
that we can perceive them. 

What are called the “laws of the dialectic” are those movements that can be 
found in one or another recognizable form on every level of generality, that is, 
in the relations between the qualities that fall on each of these levels, including 
that of inanimate nature. The transformation of quantity to quality and devel- 
opment through contradiction, which were discussed above, are such dialecti- 
cal laws. Two other dialectical laws that play important roles in Marx’s work are 
the interpenetration of polar opposites (the process by which a radical change 
in the conditions surrounding two or more elements or in the conditions of the 
person viewing them produces a striking alteration, even a complete turnabout, 
in their relations), and the negation of the negation (the process by which the 
most recent phase in a development that has gone through at least three phases 
will display important similarities with what existed in the phase before last). 

Naturally, the particular form taken by a dialectical law will vary somewhat 
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depending on its subject and on the level of generality on which this subject falls. 
The mutually supporting and undermining movements that lie at the core of 
contradiction, for example, appear very different when applied to the forces of 
inanimate nature than they do when applied to specifically capitalist phenom- 
ena. Striking differences such as these have led a growing band of critics and 
some followers of Marx to restrict the laws of dialectic to social phenomena and 
to reject as “un-Marxist” what they label “Engels’s dialectics of nature.” Their 
error, however, is to confuse a particular statement of these laws, usually one 
appropriate to leveis of generality where human consciousness is present, for 
all possible statements. This error is abetted by the widespread practice—one I 
also have adopted for purposes of simplification and brevity—of allowing the 
most general statement of these laws to stand in for the others. Quantity/qual- 
ity changes, contradictions, et cetera, that occur among the unique qualities of 
our existence (level one), or in the qualities we possess as workers and capital- 
ists (levels two and three), or in those we possess as members of a class and as 
human beings (levels four and five), however, are not simply illustrations for 
and the working out of still more general dialectical laws. To be adequately ap- 
prehended, such movements on each level of generality must be seen as expres- 
sions of laws that are specific to that level as well as versions of more general 
laws. Most of the work of drafting such multilevel statements of the laws of the 
dialectic remains to be done. 

The importance of the laws of the dialectic for grasping the pressures at work 
on different levels of generality will also vary. We have just seen Marx claim that 
capitalism in particular is full of contradictions. Thus, viewing conditions and 
events in terms of contradictions is far more important for understanding their 
capitalist character than it is for understanding their qualities as human, or 
natural, or unique conditions and events. Given Marx’s goal to explain the 
double movement of the capitalist mode of production, no other dialectical law 
receives the attention given to the law of development through contradiction. 
Together with the relatively minor role contradiction plays in the changes that 
occur in nature (level seven), this may also help account for the mistaken belief 
that dialectical laws are found only in society. 

What stands out from the above is that the laws of the dialectic do not in 
themselves explain, prove, or predict anything or cause anything to happen. 
Rather, they are ways of organizing the most common forms of change and 
interaction that exist on any level of generality both for purposes of study and 
intervention into the world of which they are part. With their help, Marx was 
able to uncover many other tendencies and patterns, also often referred to as 
laws, that are peculiar to the levels of generality with which he was concerned. 
Such laws have no more force than what comes out of the processes from which 
they are derived, balanced by whatever countertendencies there are within the 
system. And like all the other movements Marx investigates, the laws of the dia- 
lectic and the level-specific laws they help him uncover are provided with ex- 
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tensions that are large enough to encompass the relevant interactions during 
the entire period of their unfolding. 

Two major questions relating to this mode of abstraction remain. How do 
the qualities located on each level of generality affect those on the others? And 
what is the influence of the decision made regarding abstraction of extension 
on the level of generality that is abstracted, and vice-versa? The effect of quali- 
ties from each level on those from others, moving from the most general (level 
seven) to the most specific (level one), is that of a context on what it contains. 
That is, each level, beginning with seven, establishes a range of possibilities for 
what can occur on the more specific levels that follow. The actualization of some 
of these possibilities on each level limits in turn what can come about on the 
levels next in line, all the way up to level one, that of the unique. 

Each more general level, in virtue of what it is and contains, also makes one 
or a few of the many (though not infinite) alternative developments that it makes 
possible on less general levels more likely of actualization. Capitalism, in other 
words, was not only a possible development out of class society, but it was made 
likely by the character of the latter, by the very dynamics inherent in the divi- 
sion of labor once it got under way. The same might be said of the relation be- 
tween capitalism as such and the “modern” English capitalism in which Marx 
lived and the relation between the latter and the unique character of the events 
Marx experienced. 

It is within this framework, too, that the relation Marx sees between freedom 
and determinism can best be understood. Whatever the level of abstraction— 
whether we are talking about what is unique to any individual, a group in mod- 
ern capitalism, workers throughout the capitalist era, any class, or human be- 
ings as such—there is always a choice to be made and some ability to make it. 
Hence, there is always some kind and some degree of freedom. On each level of 
generality, however, the alternatives between which people must choose are se- 
verely limited by the nature of their overlapping contexts, which also make one 
or another set of alternatives more feasible and/or attractive, just as these con- 
texts condition the very personal, class, and human qualities brought into play 
in making any choice. Hence, there is also a considerable degree of determin- 
ism. It is this relationship between freedom and determinism that Marx wishes 
to bring out when he says that it is people who make history but not in condi- 
tions of their own choosing (Marx and Engels 1951a, 225). What seems like a 
relatively straightforward claim is complicated by the fact that both the people 
and the conditions referred to exist on various levels of generality, and depend- 
ing on the level that is brought into focus, the sense of this claim—though true 
in each instance—will vary. 

The view of determinism offered here is different from but not in contradic- 
tion with the view presented in our discussion of the philosophy of internal 
relations, where determinism was equated first with the reciprocal effect found 
in any organic system and then with the greater or special influence of any one 
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process on the others. To this we can now add a third, complementary sense of 
determinism that comes from the limiting and prescribing effects of overlap- 
ping contexts on all the phenomena that fall within them. Marx’s success in 
displaying how the latter two kinds of determinism operate in the capitalist 
mode of production accounts for most of the explanatory power that one finds 
(and feels) in his writings. 

Effects of events on their larger contexts, that is, of qualities found on more 
specific levels on those that fall on more general ones, can also be discerned. 
Whenever Marx speaks of people reproducing the conditions of their existence, 
the reference is to how activities whose main qualities fall on one level of gen- 
erality help to construct the various contexts, including those on other levels 
of generality, that make the continuation of these same activities both possible 
and highly likely. Such effects, however, can also be detrimental. In our time, 
for example, the unregulated growth of harmful features associated with mod- 
ern capitalist production (level two) have begun to threaten the ecological bal- 
ance necessary not only for the continuation of capitalism (level three) but for 
the life of our species (level five). 

As for the relation between the choice of extension and that of level of gen- 
erality, there would seem to be a rough correspondence between narrow abstrac- 
tions of extension and abstracting very low and very high levels of generality. 
Once the complex social relations in which a particular phenomenon is situ- 
ated are put aside through a narrow abstraction of extension, there is little rea- 
son to bring these relations into better focus by abstracting the level of gener- 
ality on which they fall. Thus, abstracting an extension that sets individuals apart 
from their social conditions is usually accompanied by an abstraction of level 
of generality that focuses on what is unique about each (level one). With the 
social qualities that were abstracted from individuals in extension now attached 
to the groups to which they belong (viewed as externally related to their mem- 
bers), efforts at generalizing tend to bypass the levels on which these social quali- 
ties would be brought into focus (modern capitalism, capitalism, and class so- 
ciety) and move directly to the level of the human condition (level five). So it is 
that for bourgeois ideology people are either all different (level one) or all the 
same (level five). While for Marx, whose abstractions of extension usually in- 
clude a significant number of social relations, choosing the levels of generality 
of capitalism, modern capitalism, and class society was both easy and obvious, 
just as privileging these levels led to abstractions of extension that enabled him 
to take in at one sweep most of the connections that attention to these levels 
brings into focus. 


And Vantage Point 


The third mode in which Marx’s abstractions occur is that of vantage point. 
Capitalists, as we have seen, are referred to as “embodiments of capital”; but 
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capital is also said to function as it does because it is in the hands of people who 
use it to make profit (Marx 1959a, 794, 857-58; 1959b, 79). The state is said to be 
an instrument of the ruling economic class; but Marx also treats it as a set of 
objective structures that respond to the requirements of the economy, as an 
aspect of the mode of production itself (Marx and Engels 1945, 15; Marx 1959b, 
103). There are many similar, apparently contradictory positions taken in Marx’s 
writings. They are the result of different abstractions but not of extension or 
level of generality. They are due to different abstractions of vantage point. The 
same relation is being viewed from different sides, or the same process from its 
different moments. 

In the same mental act in which Marx’s units of thought obtain an extension 
and a level of generality they acquire a vantage point or place from which to view 
the elements of any particular Relation and, given its then extension, from which 
to reconstruct the larger system to which this Relation belongs. A vantage point 
sets up a perspective that colors everything that falls into it, establishing order, 
hierarchy, and priorities, distributing values, meanings, and degrees of relevance, 
and asserting a distinctive coherence between the parts. Within a given perspec- 
tive, some processes and connections will appear large, some obvious, some 
important; others will appear small, insignificant, and irrelevant; and some will 
even be invisible. 

In discussing Marx’s conception of Relation, we saw that it was more than a 
simple connection. It was always a connection contained in its parts as seen from 
one or another side. So capital and labor, for example, were quoted as being 
“expressions of the same Relation, only seen from the opposite pole” (Marx 1971, 
491). Or again, Marx says, capital has one “organizational differentiation or 
composition” (that of fixed and circuiating capital) from the point of view of 
circulation and another (that of constant and variable capital) from the point 
of view of production (1968, 579). Both circulation and production are part of 
the extended capital Relation. A criticism of the political economists is that they 
try to understand capital only from the point of view of circulation, but to grasp 
the nature of wealth in capitalism, Marx believes, the decisive vantage point is 
that of production (1968, 578). 

It is clear that the decisions Marx makes regarding extension and levels of 
generality greatly affect the kind of vantage points he abstracts, and vice-versa. 
The amount of mutual dependence and process that is included in an abstrac- 
tion of extension largely determines what can be seen and studied from this same 
abstraction taken as a vantage point. Giving production the extension of repro- 
duction or capital the extension of capital accumulation, for example, enables 
Marx to bring into view and organize the system of which they are part in ways 
that would not be possible with narrower (or shorter) abstractions. Likewise, 
in abstracting a level of generality, Marx brings into focus an entire range of 
qualities that can now serve individually or collectively (depending on the ab- 
straction of extension) as vantage points, just as other possible vantage points, 
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organized around qualities from other levels of generality, are excluded. Con- 
versely, any commitment to a particular vantage point predisposes Marx to 
abstract the extension and level of generality that correspond to it and enables 
him to make the most of it as a vantage point. In practice, these three decisions 
(really, three aspects of the same decision) as to extension, level of generality, 
and vantage point are usually made together, and their effects are immediate, 
though on any given occasion one or another of them may appear to dominate. 

In the social sciences, the notion of vantage point is most closely associated 
with the work of Karl Mannheim (1936, pt. 5). But for Mannheim, a point of 
view is something that belongs to people, particularly as organized into classes. 
The conditions in which each class lives and works provides its members with 
a distinctive range of experiences and a distinctive point of view. Because of their 
separate points of view, even the few experiences that are shared by people of 
opposing classes are not only understood but actually perceived in quite differ- 
ent ways. As far as it goes, this view—which Mannheim takes over from Marx— 
is correct. Marx’s conception of point of view goes further, however, by ground- 
ing each class’s perceptions in the nature of its habitual abstractions in order 
to show how starting out to make sense of society from just these mental units, 
within the perspectives that they establish, leads to different perceptual out- 
comes. In uncovering the cognitive link between class conditions and class per- 
ceptions, Marx helps us understand not only why Mannheim is right but how 
what he describes actually works. As part of this, point of view becomes an at- 
tribute of the abstraction as such (Marx speaks of the point of view or vantage 
point of accumulation, relations of production, money, etc.) and only second- 
arily of the person or class that adopts it (Marx 1963, 303; 1971, 1563 1973, 201). 

We can now explain why Marx believes workers have a far better chance to 
understand the workings of capitalism than do capitalists. Their advantage does 
not come from the quality of their lives and only in small part from their class 
interests (since the capitalists have an interest in misleading even themselves 
about how their system works). More important, given what constitutes the lives 
of workers, the abstractions with which they start out to make sense of their 
society are likely to include “labor,” “factory,” and “machine,” especially “la- 
bor,” which puts the activity that is chiefly responsible for social change at the 
front and center of their thinking. Within the perspective set up by this abstrac- 
tion, most of what occurs in capitalism gets arranged as part of the necessary 
conditions and results of this activity. There is no more enlightening vantage 
point for making sense of what is, both as the outcome of what was and as the 
origins of what is coming into being. This is not to say, of course, that all work- 
ers will make these connections (there are plenty of reasons coming from their 
alienated lives and from the ideological barrage directed at them that militate 
against it), but the predisposition to do so that is rooted in the initial abstrac- 
tion of vantage point is there. 

For capitalists, just the opposite is the case. Their lives and work incline them 
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to start making sense of their situation with the aid of “price,” “competition,” 
“profit,” and other abstractions drawn from the marketplace. Trying to put 
together how capitalism functions within perspectives that place labor near the 
end of the line rather than at the start simply turns capitalist dynamics around. 
According to Marx, in competition, “everything always appears in inverted form, 
always standing on its head” (1968, 217). What are predominantly the effects of 
productive activity appear here as its cause. It is demands coming from the 
market, itself the product of alienated labor, for example, that seem to deter- 
mine what gets produced, as in the theory of “consumer sovereignty.” 

As with thinking in terms of processes and relations, common sense is not 
wholly devoid of perspectival thinking. People occasionally use expressions such 
as “point of view,” “vantage point,” and “perspective” to refer to some part of 
what we have been discussing, but they are generally unaware of how much their 
points of view affect everything they see and know and of the role played by 
abstractions in arriving at this result. As with their abstractions of extension and 
level of generality, most people simply accept as given the abstractions of van- 
tage point that are handed down to them by their culture and particularly by 
their class. They examine their world again and again from the same one or few 
angles, while their ability to abstract new vantage points becomes atrophied. The 
one-sided views that result are treated as not only correct but as natural, indeed 
as the only possible view. 

Earlier we saw that one major variety of bourgeois ideology arises from us- 
ing too narrow abstractions of extension (dismissing parts of both processes and 
relationships that are essential for accurately comprehending even what is in- 
cluded) and that a second comes from abstracting an inappropriate level of 
generality (inappropriate in that it leaves out of focus the main level[s] on which 
the qualities we need to understand are located). There is a third major form 
of bourgeois ideology that is associated with the abstraction of vantage point. 
Here, ideology results from abstracting a vantage point that either hides or se- 
riously distorts the relations and movements that pertain to the particular prob- 
lem that concerns us. Not everything we need or want to know emerges with 
equal clarity, or even emerges at all, from every possible vantage point. 

A related form of ideology results from examining a phenomenon from only 
one side, no matter how crucial, when several are needed—all the while being 
unaware of the limits on what can be learned from this side alone. This is what 
Hegel has in mind when he claims that to think abstractly (in the ideological 
sense of the term) is “to cling to one predicate” (1966, 118). Murderers, servants, 
and soldiers, who serve as Hegel’s examples, are all much more than what is 
conveyed by viewing’them from the single vantage point associated with the 
labels we have given them. Marx is even more explicit when, for example, he 
berates the economist Ramsay for bringing out all the factors but “one-sidedly” 
and “therefore incorrectly” (1971, 351) or equates “wrong” with “one-sided” in 
a criticism of Ricardo (1968, 470). 
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What needs to be stressed is that Marx never criticizes ideology as a simple 
lie or claims that what it asserts is completely false. Instead, ideology is gener- 
ally described as overly narrow, partial, out of focus, and/or one-sided, all of 
which are attributable to faulty or otherwise inappropriate abstractions of ex- 
tension, level of generality, and vantage point, where neither these abstractions 
nor their implications are grasped for what they are. While correctly pointing 
to the material roots of ideology in capitalist conditions and in the conscious 
manipulations of capitalists and bringing out how it functions to serve capital- 
ist interests, most discussions of ideology completely ignore the misapplication 
of the process of abstraction that is responsible for its distinctive forms. 

Among the major vantage points associated with bourgeois ideology, where 
the error is not simply one of restricting analysis to a single perspective but where 
the one or few that are chosen either hide or distort the essential features of 
capitalism, are the following: the vantage point of the isolated individual, the 
subjective side of any situation (what is believed, wanted, intended, etc.), the 
results of almost any process, anything connected with the market, and all of 
what falls on ievel five of generality, particularly human nature. 

The isolated individual, man separated from both natural and social condi- 
tions, is not only the preferred abstraction of extension in which bourgeois ide- 
ology treats human beings; it also serves as its preferred vantage point for studying 
society. Society becomes what social relations look like when viewed from this 
angle. When one adds that within each person it is such subjective qualities as 
beliefs, wants, or intentions that are bourgeois ideology’s preferred vantage points 
for viewing the rest of the person, it should be no surprise that the objective fea- 
tures of any situation of which people are a part are so undervalued. In this per- 
spective, an individual is chiefly what he or she believes him- or herself to be, and 
society itself is what many individuals operating one at a time in the absence of 
strong social pressures or significant material restraints have made it. 

There is also an obvious link between abstracting human beings narrowly in 
extension, abstracting this extension on levels one and five of generality, and 
abstracting this extension on these levels of generality as preferred vantage 
points. By abstracting the isolated individual in extension, one omits the vari- 
ous social and other connections that would incline one to bring levels two, 
three, and four of generality into focus in order to learn how these connections 
have acquired the specific characteristics that make them important. And be- 
cause the contexts associated with modern capitalism, capitalism, and class 
society are seldom if ever brought into focus, the qualities that fall on these levels 
can hardly serve as useful vantage points. To the limited extent that anything 
from these contexts does get examined from the vantage points associated with 
bourgeois ideology, the result is usually a hodgepodge of mismatched qualities 
from different levels of generality, with some more and some less in focus, all 
loosely held together by the language of external relations. Whatever integra- 
tion is achieved by such studies only succeeds in breaking up and dissembling 
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the organic unity that exists on each of these levels, making a systematic under- 
standing of any kind that much more difficult. 

Other than the isolated individual and his or her subjective qualities, another 
family of vantage points that is well represented in bourgeois ideology are the 
results of various social processes, especially those found in the market. Already 
narrowly abstracted in extension as finished products, the processes by which 
these results have emerged are no longer visibie. Thus, capital is simply the 
means of production; a commodity is any good that is bought and sold; profit 
is something earned by capitalists; and the market itself is an over-the-counter 
exchange of goods and services that follows its own extra social laws. When used 
as vantage points for viewing the capitalist system, these dead building blocks 
can only construct a dead building, an unchanging system whose emergence at 
a certain point in history is as much a mystery as its eventual demise. The ulti- 
mate distortion occurs in what Marx calls the fetishism of commodities (or 
capital, or value, or money), when these results take on a life of their own and 
are viewed as self-generating. Whenever any static and narrowly conceived of 
set of results are used as a vantage point for examining origins, there is a dan- 
ger of substituting the end for the beginning in this way. 

Still other vantage points put to heavy use in bourgeois ideology are what- 
ever is taken to be part of the human condition, the whole of level five and es- 
pecially human nature as such, or rather what is taken to be human nature. Start- 
ing out from these vantage points, phenomena whose most important qualities 
fall on levels one to four lose their historical specificity and are made to appear 
as obvious and inevitable as the flat abstractions that introduce them. In this 
way, approaching capitalist distribution, as the political economists are accused 
of doing, from the vantage point of a level five notion of production—that is, 
production in so far as it partakes of the human condition—makes it appear 
that the existing capitalist division of wealth is equally “natural.” 

Marx, who on occasion makes use of all these vantage points, favors vantage 
points connected with production, the objective side of any situation, historical 
processes generally, and social class, particularly at the level of generality of capi- 
talist society. The reason he privileges such vantage points varies, as does the ex- 
tension he gives them, with the level of generality on which he is operating. Be- 
yond this, Marx’s abstraction of vantage point—as indeed of extension and level 
of generality—can usually be traced to his theories and what they indicate is nec- 
essary to uncover some part of the organic or historical movement of the capi- 
talist mode of production. One must be careful, here as elsewhere, not to place 
within Marx’s method many of the judgments and decisions regarding priori- 
ties that could only come from the theories he developed with its help. 

Equally characteristic of Marx’s practice in abstracting vantage points is the 
easy facility he shows in moving from one to the other. Aware of the limitations 
inherent in any single vantage point, even that of production, Marx frequently 
alters the angle from which he examines his chosen subject matter. While whole 
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works and sections of works can be distinguished on the basis of the vantage 
point that predominates, changes of vantage point can also be found on virtu- 
ally every page of Marx’s writings. Within the same sentence, he can move from 
viewing wages from the vantage point of the worker to the vantage point of 
society as a whole (1963, 108). Marx’s analysis of the complex relations between 
production, distribution, exchange, and consumption, which has already come 
into this work on several occasions, also provides what is perhaps the best ex~- 
ample of how often he changes his abstractions of both extension and vantage 
point and how important this practice and his facility in it was for obtaining 
his results (1904, 274-92). 

As with his abstractions of extension and level of generality, Marx’s abstrac- 
tions of vantage point play a crucial role in the construction of all his theories. 
It is Marx’s abstractions of vantage point that enable him to find identity in 
difference (and vice-versa), to actually catch sight of the organic and historical 
movements made possible by his abstractions of extension, and to classify and 
reclassify the world of his perceptions into the explanatory structures bound up 
in what we call Marxism. 

Earlier, in discussing Marx’s theory of identity, we saw that abstracting an 
extension that is large enough to contain both identical and different qualities 
of two or more phenomena is what makes the coexistence of identity and dif- 
ference possible, but one’s ability to actually see and therefore to examine ei- 
ther set of qualities depends on the vantage point adopted for viewing them. 
Sticking with one vantage point will restrict understanding any relation to its 
identical or different aspects when, in fact, it contains both. Marx, however, can 
approach the relation of profit, rent, and interest from the vantage point of 
surplus-value, of their identity or what they have in common as the portion of 
value that is not returned to the workers who produced it, as well as from any 
of the vantage points located in differences arising from who hoids these forms 
of surplus-value and how each functions in the economic system. 

Abstracting vantage points that bring out the differences between two or more 
aspects of an interactive system also highlights the asymmetry in their recipro- 
cal effect. Granted such a reciprocal effect, production was said to play the domi- 
nant role on all five levels of generality on which Marx operates. But it is only 
by abstracting production as a vantage point that its special influence on other 
economic processes and on society as a whole on each level can be seen for what 
it is. As Marx says, with the level of class societies in mind, the existence of the 
ruling class and their functions “can only be understood from the specific his- 
torical structure of their production relations” (1963, 285 [emphasis added]). 

Along with his abstractions of extension, Marx’s abstractions of vantage point 
play an equally important role in establishing the flexible boundaries that char- 
acterize all his theories. In Marx’s division of reality into objective and subjec- 
tive conditions, it is by abstracting a vantage point first in one and then in the 
other that he uncovers the more obiective aspects of what is ordinarily taken to 
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be subjective (extending the territory of the objective accordingly), and vice- 
versa. Together with the aforementioned theory of identity, changes in the ab- 
straction of vantage point enable Marx to actually see objective and subjective 
conditions as “two distinct forms of the same conditions” (1973, 832). Likewise, 
it is by abstracting a particular vantage point that Marx can see aspects of na- 
ture in society, or the forces of production in the relations of production, or 
economic in typically noneconomic structures, or the base in the superstruc- 
ture, and then vice-versa, adjusting the abstraction of extension for each pair- 
ing accordingly. Looking at the relations of production from the vantage point 
of the forces of production, for example, even the cooperative power of work- 
ers can appear as a productive force (Marx and Engels 1964, 46). 

Marx’s various class divisions of society, based as we have seen on different 
abstractions of extension for class, are also discernible only from the vantage 
point of the qualities (functions, opposition to other classes, consciousness, etc.) 
that serve as the criteria for constructing a given classification. That is, if class 
is a complex Relation made up of a number of different aspects, and if the com- 
position of any particular class depends on which ones Marx includes in his 
abstraction of extension and brings into focus through his abstraction of level 
of generality, then his ability to actually distinguish people as members of this 
class depends on which aspect(s) he abstracts as his vantage points for viewing 
them. It also follows that as Marx’s vantage point changes, so does his opera- 
tive division of society into classes. In this way, too, the same people viewed from 
the vantage points of qualities associated with different classes may actually fall 
into different classes. The landowner, for example, is said to be a capitalist in so 
far as he confronts labor as the owner of commodities, or functions as a capi- 
talist vis-a-vis labor (rather than as a landowner vis-a-vis capitalists), whenever 
he is viewed from this traditional capitalist vantage point (Marx 1963, 51). 

Viewed from the vantage point of any one of his qualities, the individual’s 
identity is limited to what can be seen from this angle. The qualities that emerge 
from the use of other vantage points are ignored because for all practical pur- 
poses, at this moment in the analysis and for treating this particular problem, 
they simply don’t exist. Hence, people abstracted as workers, for example—that 
is, viewed from one or more of the qualities associated with membership in this 
class—-where the object of study is capitalist political economy, are presented 
as not having any gender or nation or race. People, of course, possess all these 
characteristics and more, and Marx—when dealing with other problems—can 
abstract vantage points (usually as part of noncapitalist levels of generality) that 
bring out these other identities. 

Given his flexibility in abstracting extension, Marx can also consider people 
from vantage points that play down their human qualities altogether in order 
to highlight some special relation. Such is the case when he refers to the buyer 
as a “representative of money confronting commodities”—that is, views him 
from the vantage point of money inside an abstraction of extension that includes 
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money, commodities, and people (1963, 404). The outstanding example of this 
practice is Marx’s frequent reference to capitalists as “embodiments” or 
“personifications” of capital, where living human beings are considered from 
the vantage point of their economic function (1958, 10, 85, and 592). The school 
of structuralist Marxism has performed an important service in recovering such 
claims from the memory hole to which an older, more class-struggle-oriented 
Marxism had consigned them. However useful decentering human nature in 
this manner is for grasping some of the role-determined behavior that Marx 
wanted to stress, there is much that is volunteerist in his theories that requires 
the adoption of distinctively human vantage points, and only a dialectical Marx- 
ism that possesses sufficient flexibility in changing abstractions—of vantage 
point as of extension and level of generality—can make the frequent adjust- 
ments that are called for. 

If Marx’s abstractions of extension are large enough to encompass how things 
happen as part of what they are, if such abstractions of extension also allow him 
to grasp the various organic and historical movements uncovered by his research 
as essential movements, then it is his abstractions of vantage point that make 
what is there—what his abstractions of extension have “placed” there—visible. 
The movement of the transformation of quantity into quality, for example, is 
made possible as an essential movement by an abstraction of extension that 
includes both quantitative changes and the qualitative change that eventually 
occurs. But this transformative process is not equally clear or even visible from 
each of its moments. In this case, the preferred vantage point—not the only one 
possible, but simply the ideal—is one that bridges the end of quantitative 
changes and the start of the qualitative one. Viewing the cooperation among 
workers, for example, from the vantage point of where its transformation into 
a qualitatively new productive power begins provides the clearest indication of 
where this change has come from as well as where the process that brought it 
about was heading. 

The movement of metamorphosis, we will recall, is an organic movement in 
which qualities associated with one part of a system get transferred to its other 
parts. In the case of the metamorphosis of value, the main instance of this 
movement in Marx’s writings, some of the central relationships that constitute 
value get taken up by commodity, capital, wage-labor, et cetera. Only an abstrac- 
tion of extension that is large enough to include its different phases as internally 
related aspects of a single system allows us to conceive of metamorphosis as an 
internal movement and of its subsequent stages as forms of what it starts out 
as. But to observe this metamorphosis and therefore to study it in any detail we 
must accompany this abstraction of extension with an abstraction of vantage 
point in the part whose qualities are being transferred. Thus, the metamorphosis 
of value into and through its various forms is only observable as a metamor- 
phosis from the vantage point of value. : 

As regards contradiction, Marx says, as we saw, “in capitalism everything 
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seems and in fact is contradictory” (1963, 218). It is so—in reality, and with the 
help of Marx’s broad abstractions of extension, which organize the parts as 
mutually dependent processes. But it seems so only from certain vantage points. 
From others, the incompatible development of the parts would be missed, or 
misconstrued, or, at a minimum, seriously underestimated. The vantage point 
from which Marx usually observes contradictions is the intersection between 
the two or more processes said to be in contradiction. It is a composite vantage 
point made up of elements from all these processes. Of course, if one has not 
abstracted differences as processes and such processes as mutually dependent, 
there is no point of intersection to serve as a vantage point. 

What we’ve called the double movement of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion can be approached—that is, viewed and studied—from any of the major 
contradictions that compose it, and in each case, given internal relations, the 
elements that are not directly involved enter into the contradiction as part of 
its extended conditions and results. In this way, the vantage point that is adopted 
organizes not only the immediate contradiction but establishes a perspective in 
which other parts of the system acquire their order and importance. In the con- 
tradiction between exchange and use-value, for example, the relations between 
capitalists and workers are part of the necessary conditions for this contradic- 
tion to take its present form and develop as it does, just as one result of this 
contradiction is the reproduction of the ties between capitalists and workers. 
Given the internal relations Marx posits between all elements in the system, this 
makes capitalists and workers subordinate aspects of the contradiction between 
exchange and use-value. The whole process can be turned around: adopting the 
vantage point of the contradiction between capitalists and workers transforms 
the relations between exchange and use-value into its subordinate aspects, again 
as both necessary preconditions and results. The actual links in each case, of 
course, need to be carefully worked out. Hence, contradictions can be said to 
overlap; they cover much the same ground, but this ground is broken up in 
various ways, along a variety of axes, based on as many different foci. 

Even when the shift in vantage points appears to be slight, the difference in 
the perspective opened up can be considerable. For example, take the contra- 
diction between capital and wage-labor, on the one hand, and that between 
capitalists and workers, on the other hand. The vantage point for viewing the 
former is the intersection of two objective functions, while the preferred van- 
tage point for viewing the latter is where the activities and interests of the two 
classes who perform these functions intersect. Each of these contradictions 
contains the other as major dependent aspects (neither capital nor capitalists 
could appear and function as they do without the other, and the same holds for 
wage-labor and workers). Yet, though both contradictions can be said to cover 
more or less the same ground, the different perspectives established by these 
contrasting vantage points allows Marx to distinguish how people create their 
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conditions from how they are created by them and to trace out the implications 
of each position without dismissing or undervaluing the other—all the while 
presenting both contradictions as undergoing similar pressures and in the pro- 
cess of a similar transformation. 

Marx’s laws offer still another illustration of the crucial role played by the 
abstraction of vantage point. As was pointed out earlier, all of Marx’s laws are 
tendencies arising from the very nature of whatever it is that is said to have them. 
In every case, it is Marx’s abstraction of extension that brings the various or- 
ganic and historical movements together under the same rubric, making how 
things happen a part of what they are, but it is his abstraction of vantage point 
that enables him (and us) to actually catch sight of them as a single tendency. 

The law of the falling rate of profit, for example, is a tendency inherent in the 
relation of profit to the “organic composition” of capital, which Marx under- 
stands as the ratio of constant to variable capital (or the investment put into 
the material means of production as compared to that put into buying labor 
power). With the proportion of investment going to constant capital because 
of technological development always on the rise, less and less of any given in- 
vestment goes to buy variable capital. But only labor power creates value, and 
therefore surplus-value. With a constantly decreasing proportion of investment 
involved in producing surplus-value, therefore, the rate of profit as a percent- 
age of total investment must also go down (Marx 1959<, pt. 3). 

Like all tendencies in Marx’s work, this one too is subject to countertenden- 
cies, both on the same and on the other levels of generality (state subsidies, 
inflation, devaluation of existing capital, etc.), which are often strong enough 
to keep the tendency for the falling rate of profit from appearing in the balance 
sheet of businessmen at the end of the year. To observe this tendency, therefore, 
and to be in a position to study the constant pressure it exerts on the concen- 
tration of capital (another law) and through it on the entire capitalist system, 
one must follow Marx in abstracting an extension for profit that includes its 
relation over time to the organic composition of capital and view this Relation 
from the vantage point of this composition (granted, of course, the capitalist 
level of generality on which both of these are found). Without such abstractions 
of extension, level of generality, and vantage point, one simply cannot see, let 
alone grasp, what Marx is talking about. With them, one can see the law despite 
all the sand thrown up by countertendencies. Hence, the irrelevance of various 
attempts by Marx’s critics and followers alike to evaluate the law of the falling 
rate of profit based on analyses made from the vantage point of one of its pos- 
sible results (the actual profits of real businessmen), or from capitalist compe- 
tition, or some other vantage point located in the marketplace. All the laws in 
Marxism can be described, studied, and evaluated only inside the perspectives 
associated with the particular vantage points from which Marx both discovered 
and constructed them. 
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The Role of Abstractions in the Debates over Marxism 


It will have become evident by now that it is largely differences of vantage point 
that lay behind many of the great debates in the history of Marxist scholarship. 
In a debate between Ralph Miliband and Nicos Poulantzas in the New Left Re- 
view on the character of the capitalist state, for example, the former viewed the 
state chiefly from the vantage point of the ruling economic class, while the lat- 
ter viewed what are essentially the same set of relations from the vantage point 
of the socioeconomic structures that establish both the limits and requirements 
for a community’s political functions (Poulantzas 1969; Miliband 1970). As a 
result, Miliband is better able to account for the traditional role of the state in 
serving ruling class interests, while Poulantzas has an easier time explaining the 
relative autonomy of the state and why the capitalist state continues to serve the 
ruling class when the latter is not directly in control of state institutions. 

The debate over whether capitalist economic crisis is caused by the tendency 
of the rate of profit to fall or arises from difficulties in the realization of value, 
where one side views the capitalist economy from the vantage point of the ac- 
cumulation process and the other from the vantage point of market contradic- 
tions, is of the same sort (Mattick 1969; Baran and Sweezy 1966).° A somewhat 
related dispute over the centrality of the capitalist mode of production as com- 
pared to the international division of labor (the position of World System 
Theory) for charting the history and future of capitalism is likewise rooted in a 
difference of preferred vantage points (Brenner 1977; Wallerstein 1974). So, too, 
is the debate over whether bourgeois ideology is mainly a reflection of alien- 
ated life and reified structures or the product of the capitalist consciousness 
industry, where one side views the construction of ideology from the vantage 
point of the material and social conditions out of which it arises and the other 
from that of the role played by the capitalist class in promoting it (Mepham 1979; 
Marcuse 1965). 

Earlier, in what is perhaps the most divisive dispute of all, we saw that those 
who argue for a strict determinism emanating from one or another version of 
the economic factor (whether simple or structured) and those who emphasize 
the role of human agency (whether individual or class) can also be distinguished 
on the basis of the vantage points they have chosen for investigating the neces- 
sary interaction between the two (Althusser 1965; Sartre 1963). To be sure, each 
of these positions, here as in the other debates, is also marked by somewhat 
different abstractions of extension for shared phenomena based in part on what 
is known and considered worth knowing, but even these distinguishing features 
come into prominence mainly as a result of the vantage point that is treated as 
privileged. 

The different levels of generality on which Marx operates is also responsible 
for its share of debates among interpreters of his ideas, the main one being over 
the subject of the materialist conception of history: is it all history, or all of class 
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history, or the period of capitalism (in which earlier times are conceived of as 
precapitalist) (Kautsky 1988; Korsch 1970)? Depending on the answer, the sense 
in which production is held to be primary will vary, as will the abstractions of 
extension and vantage point used to bring this out. 

Finally, the various abstractions of extension of such central notions as mode 
of production, class, state, et cetera, have also led to serious disagreements among 
Marx’s followers and critics alike, with most schools seeking to treat the bound- 
aries they consider decisive as permanent. However, as evidenced by the quo- 
tations that practically every side in these disputes can draw upon, Marx is ca- 
pable of pursuing his analysis not only on all social levels of generality and from 
various vantage points but with units of differing extension, only giving greater 
weight to the abstractions that his theories indicate are most useful in reveal- 
ing the particular dynamic he is investigating. The many apparently contradic- 
tory claims that emerge from his study are in fact complementary, and all are 
required to “reflect” the complex double movement (historical—including 
probable future—and organic) of the capitalist mode of production. Without 
an adequate grasp of the role of abstraction in dialectical method, and without 
sufficient flexibility in making the needed abstractions of extension, level of 
generality, and vantage point, most interpreters of Marx (Marxists and non- 
Marxists alike) have constructed versions of his theories that suffer in their very 
form from the same rigidity, inappropriate focus, and one-sidedness that Marx 
saw in bourgeois ideology. 

In an often quoted though little analyzed remark in the introduction to Capi- 
tal, Marx says that value, as compared to larger, more complex notions, has 
proven so difficult to grasp because “the body, as an organic whole, is more easy 
to study than are the cells of that body.” To make such a study, he adds, one must 
use the “force of abstraction” (1958, 8). Using the force of abstraction, as I have 
tried to show, is Marx’s way of putting dialectics to work. It is the living dialec- 
tic, its process of becoming, the engine that sets other parts of his method into 
motion. In relation to this emphasis on the force of abstraction, every other 
approach to studying dialectics stands on the outside looking in. The relations 
of contradiction, identity, law, et cetera, that they study have all been constructed, 
made visible, ordered, and brought into focus through prior abstractions. Con- 
sequently, while other approaches may help us to understand what dialectics is 
and to recognize it when we see it, only an account that puts the process of ab- 
straction at the center enables us to think adequately about change and inter- 
action, which is to say, to think dialectically, and to do research and engage in 
political struggle in a thoroughly dialectical manner.® 


Notes 


1. Possible exceptions to this relative neglect of abstraction in discussions of Marx’s method 
include E. V. Ilyenkov (1982), where the emphasis is on the relation of abstract to concrete in Cap- 
ital; Alfred Sohn-Rethel (1978), who shows how commodity exchange produces certain ideologi- 
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cal abstractions; Derek Sayers (1987), who stresses the role of the process of abstraction in pro- 
ducing ideology; Leszek Nowack (1980), who presents a neo-Weberian reconstruction of some 
aspects of this process; Roy Bhaskar (1993), who treats most of what occurs in abstraction under 
conceptualization; and Paul Sweezy (1964), still the best short introduction to our subject, who 
stresses the role of abstraction in isolating the essentials of any problem. Insightful, though limit- 
ed, treatments of abstraction can also be found in articles by Andrew Sayers (1981), John Allen 
(1983), and particularly Ronald J. Horvath and Kenneth D. Gibson (1984). An early philosophical 
account of abstraction, which Marx himself had a chance to read and admire, is found in the work 
of Joseph Dietzgen (1928). Dietzgen’s contribution to our subject is described briefly in chapter 3. 

2, The school of Critical Realism, associated with the work of Roy Bhaskar, made just the op- 
posite assumption, particularly in its earliest publications. See, for example, Bhaskar’s A Realist 
Theory of Science (1975). In subsequent works, such as Dialectic: The Pulse of Freedom (1993), Bhaskar 
has given the process of abstraction a much higher profile in his system. For my critical appreci- 
ation of this particular version of dialectical thinking, see chapter 10 of this volume. 

3. Other important dialectical movements are mediation, interpenetration of polar opposites, 
negation of the negation, precondition and result, and unity and separation. Except for “precon- 
dition and result,” the main subject of the next chapter, these movements will receive fuller treat- 
ment in my next book on dialectics. For now, it is sufficient to point out that the role that abstrac- 
tion plays in constructing and helping to make visible the movements of quantity/quality change, 
metamorphosis, and contradiction applies equally to them. 

4. Both thinkers seriously modified the views expressed in these articles in later works (Mili- 
band 1977; Poulantzas 1978), and these revisions too can be explained in large part through changes 
in their abstractions of vantage point. 

5. There are still other Marxist interpretations of capitalist crises (as, indeed, of the state) that 
are also largely dependent on the vantage point adopted. Here, as in the other debates mentioned, 
it was enough to refer to a single major cleavage to illustrate my claim regarding the role of ab- 
stractions. 

6. Not all of the important questions associated with dialectics have been dealt with in this es- 
say. Missing or barely touched on are the place and/or role within dialectical method of reflec- 
tion, perception, emotion, memory, conceptualization (language), appropriation, moral evalua- 
tion, verification, wisdom, will, and activity, particularly in production. i am painfully aware of 
their absence, but my purpose here is not to provide a complete overview of dialectics but to make 
it possible for people to begin to put it to work by deconstructing the much-neglected process of 
abstraction, which, along with the philosophy of internal relations, I take to be at the core of this 
method. My next volume on dialectics, which focuses on appropriation as Marx’s preferred 
abstraction for knowing, being, and doing in their interaction with one another on the level of 
generality of capitalism overall, will try to make up for these lapses. It will also contain a more sys- 
tematic treatment of the moments of inquiry and exposition, as forms of activity under appro- 
priation, as well as a critical survey of some of the more important contributions to dialectical 
method that have been passed over in the present work. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Studying History Backward: 

A Neglected Feature of Marx’s 
Materialist Conception 

of History 


1 


History is the story of the past, and like any story it begins in the past and pro- 
ceeds forward to the present or however near the present one wants to take it. This 
is how it happened. This is also the order in which this story is usually told. It 
doesn’t follow, however, that this is the ideal order for studying the meaning of 
the story, especially as regards its final outcome. Marx, for one, believed that we 
could best approach how the past developed into the present by adopting the 
vantage point of the present to view the conditions that gave rise to it—in other 
words, if we studied history backward.! In his words, “the actual movement starts 
from existing capital—i.e., the actual movement denotes developed capitalist 
production, which starts from and presupposes its own basis” (1963, 513). 

This is not a lesson to be gleaned from most writers on Marx’s materialist 
conception of history, where the most popular debates deal with the nature of 
the “economic factor” and the effect it is presumed to have on the rest of soci- 
ety, with historical periodization, relative autonomy, and, above all, the para- 
doxical juxtaposition of freedom and determinism. Irrespective of their politi- 
cal views, virtually all sides in these debates examine history in the order in which 
it happened. Thus, whether one takes changes in the forces of production, or 
in the relations of production, or in economic structures, or in material exis- 
tence as determining new developments in the social order (and no matter how 
strong or weak a sense is given to the notion of “determine”), what brings about 
the change is generally treated first and the change that is brought about sec- 
ond, with the latter being viewed from the vantage point of the former, as its 
“necessary” result. Basing themselves on the order in which Marx often presents 
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his conclusions—“The hand mill gives you society with the feudal lord; the 
steam mill society with the industrial capitalist” (n.d.,122)—they have assumed, 
wrongly, that this is also the order in which Marx conducted his studies and 
would have us conduct ours. 

Marx’s unusual approach to studying history is rooted in his acceptance of 
the Hegelian philosophy of internal relations, the much-neglected foundation 
of his entire dialectical method. Based on this philosophy, each of the elements 
that come into Marx’s analysis includes as aspects of what it is all those other 
elements with which it interacts and without which it could neither appear nor 
function as it does. In this way, labor and capital, for example, in virtue of their 
close interaction, are conceived of as aspects of each other. Labor-power could 
not be sold or get embodied in a product over which workers have no control 
if there were no capitalists to buy it, just as capitalists could not use labor to 
produce surplus-value if labor-power were not available for sale. It is in this sense 
that Marx calls capital and labor “expressions of the same relation, only seen 
from the opposite pole” (1971, 491). Likewise, the unfolding of this interaction 
over time, its real history, is viewed as internally related to is present forms. 
Things are conceived of, in Marx’s words, “as they are and happen” (Marx and 
Engels 1964, 57 [emphasis added]), so that the process of their becoming is as 
much a part of what they are as the qualities associated with how they appear 
and function at this moment. 

With the philosophy of internal relations, a major problem arises whenever 
one wants to stress a particular aspect or temporal segment of this ongoing 
interaction without seeming to deny or trivialize its other elements. One of the 
main ways Marx tried to resolve this problem is with the notion of “precondi- 
tion and result.” Like contradiction, metamorphosis, and quantity/quality 
change—though less well known than any of these—the notion of precondi- 
tion and result enables Marx to pursue his studies more effectively by bringing 
certain aspects of change and interaction into sharper focus. Specifically, pre- 
condition and result is a double movement that processes in mutual interac- 
tion undergo in becoming both effects and makers of each other’s effect simul- 
taneously. For this, the two must be viewed dynamically (it is a matter of 
becoming a precondition and becoming a result) and organically (each process 
only takes place in and through the other). 

According to Marx, capital and wage-labor are “continually presupposed” and 
“continuing products” of capitalist production (1971, 492). Indeed, “Every pre- 
condition of the social production process is at the same time its results, and ev- 
ery one of its results appears simultaneously as its preconditions. All the produc- 
tion relations within which the process moves are therefore just as much its 
product as they are its conditions” (1971, 507). Besides capital and wage-labor, Marx 
also treats foreign trade, the world market, money, and the supply of precious 
metals as both preconditions and results of capitalist production (1971, 2533 1957, 
344). Of crucial importance for us is that establishing something as a precondi- 
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tion occurs by abstracting it from a situation that it has not only helped to bring 
about but of which it is itself, grasped now as a result, a fully integrated part. 

Viewing precondition and result as two movements in the process of becom- 
ing and at the same time as aspects of a single movement requires, first, an ab- 
straction of extension (of what all is included) that is large enough to encom- 
pass their interaction over time. Thus, as preconditions and results of one 
another, capital and wage-labor are each conceived of as including the other 
throughout the long course of their common evolution. Second, integrating the 
separate movements—in which capital serves as a precondition for wage-labor 
and simultaneously becomes a result of wage-labor—within a single combined 
movement without losing the distinctive character of each can only be done by 
changing vantage points for viewing them in mid-analysis. To treat labor as a 
precondition for capital, in other words, it is necessary to view labor from the 
vantage point of capital already grasped as a result, since we only know that one 
thing is a precondition for another when the latter has emerged in some recog- 
nizable form. It is not only that we must have the result in hand in order to 
examine what served it as a precondition, but it is the very occurrence of the 
result that transforms its major interlocking processes, its present conditions, 
into preconditions. Only when capital assumes the form of a result can labor 
take on the form of its precondition, so that the one becoming a result and the 
other becoming a precondition can be said to take place simultaneously. 

However, as we saw, capital always includes wage-labor as one of its aspects. 
Thus, capital in its form as a result includes wage-labor, now also in the form 
of a result. And it is by adopting the vantage point of labor in this latter form 
that we can see that one of its major preconditions is capital. Here, too, and for 
similar reasons, labor’s becoming a result and capital’s becoming a precondi- 
tion occur simultaneously. And this takes place simultaneously with the pro- 
cesses referred to above by which capital becomes a result and labor becomes 
one of its main preconditions. In both cases, investigating how something that 
exists came to be proceeds from its present form, the result, backward through 
its necessary preconditions. 

As the interaction between processes in an organic system is ongoing, so too 
is the acquisition of qualities that makes them into preconditions and results 
of one another. Wage-labor has been both a precondition and result of capital 
(and vice-versa) throughout the long history of their relationship. Nevertheless, 
at any given moment, whenever either of these processes is singled out as a pre- 
condition, it is abstracted in extension as something less developed, possessing 
fewer of the qualities it eventually acquires in capitalism, than the result it is said 
to give rise to. Such is the case whenever two or more interacting processes are 
reabstracted, rearranged, to occur as a sequence. While interacting processes in 
an organic system are always mutually dependent, viewing their relations 
diachronically requires that they be abstracted at different phases in what has 
been a common evolution. This is necessary if Marx is to get at the distinctive 
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influence of particular aspects of that interaction over time, avoiding the op- 
posing pitfalls of a shallow eclecticism, where everything is equally important 
and hence nothing worth investigating, and causalism, where a major influence 
erases all others while leaving its own progress unaccounted for. It is Marx’s way 
of establishing dialectical asymmetry, and with it of unraveling without distor- 
tion what might be called the double movement, systemic and historical, of the 
capitalist mode of production. 


2 


The double movement of precondition and result occupies the central place in 
most of Marx’s historical studies. Searching for the preconditions of our capi- 
talist present is the little-appreciated key with which Marx opens up the past. It 
is what happened in the past that gave rise to this particular present that is of 
special concern to him, but what exactly this was can only be adequately ob- 
served and examined from the vantage point of what it turned into. As Marx 
says, “The anatomy of the human being is a key to the anatomy of the ape... . 
The bourgeois economy furnishes a key to ancient economy, etc.” (1904, 300). 
Though frequently quoted, the full implications of this remark, especially as 
regards Marx’s method, have seldom been explored. It is essentially a directional 
signpost intended to guide our research, and the direction in which it points is 
back. And this applies to unique events and situations as well as to the processes 
and relations whose level of generality places them in modern capitalism, the 
capitalist era (the time frame for most of Marx’s studies), the period of class 
history, or the lifetime of our species. 

Reading history backward in this way does not mean that Marx accepts a 
cause at the end of history, a “motor force” operating in reverse, a teleology. 
Instead, it is a matter of asking where the situation under hand comes from and 
what had to happen for it to acquire just these qualities, that is, it is a matter of 
asking what are its preconditions. In this case, the search for an answer is aided 
by what we already know about the present, the result. Knowing how the “story” 
came out, placing such knowledge at the start of our investigation, sets up cri- 
teria for relevance as well as research priorities. 

It also provides a perspective for viewing and evaluating all that is found. 
Whereas the alternative of viewing the present from some point in the past re- 
quires, first of all, that one justify the choice of just this moment with which to 
begin. With the result unknown, or only vaguely known and completely 
unanalyzed, there is no compelling reason to begin at one moment rather than 
another. Likewise, the choice of what kind of phenomena—social, economic, 
political, religious, et cetera—to emphasize at the start of such a study can only 
be justified on the basis of a principle drawn from outside history, since the his- 
torical investigation that might confirm its value has yet to take place. Also asso- 
ciated with this approach is the tendency to offer single-track causal explanations 
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of the ties between what has been separated out as the beginning and what is found 
to come after. By viewing the past from the vantage point of the present, however, 
Marx can focus on what is most relevant in the past without compromising his 
adherence to a thoroughgoing mutuai interaction throughout history. 

Marx said that his approach uses both “observation and deduction” (1973, 
460). He starts by examining existing society; he then deduces what it took for 
such complex phenomena to appear and function as they do; after which, he 
continues to research in the directions indicated by these deductions. By com- 
bining observation and deduction in this way—not once, but again and again— 
Marx can concentrate on what in the past proved to be most important and 
show why, while avoiding the parlor game, all too common among historians 
and the general public alike, of second-guessing what might have been. By ig- 
noring the alternatives that were present at earlier stages, Marx is often misun- 
derstood as denying that people could have chosen differently and that things 
might have taken another course. But this would only be true if he had begun 
with a cause located sometime in the past and had treated its subsequent effects 
as inevitable. Instead, starting with an already existing result, he is concerned 
to uncover what did in fact determine it, what the events themselves have trans- 
formed into its necessary preconditions. It is the necessity of the fait accompli, 
and only graspable retrospectively. Necessity read backward into the past is of 
an altogether different order than the necessity that begins in the past and fol- 
lows a predetermined path into the future. 

In investigating history backward, Marx makes an important distinction be- 
tween preconditions that are themselves wholly results, albeit earlier forms of their 
own results now functioning as preconditions, and preconditions that have at least 
some features that come from previous social formations. It is the difference be- 
tween what capitalism required to develop as compared to what it required to 
emerge in the first place. In the latter case, one precondition was the appearance 
in towns of large numbers of people who were willing and able to sell their ia- 
bor-power and become a proletariat. This condition was met by the massive exo- 
dus of serfs from the estates due mainly to the various acts of enclosure that char- 
acterized late feudalism. Similarly, the accumulation of wealth that capitalism 
required in order to get under way could only come from sources other than the 
exploitation of labor that capital alone makes possible. Once in place, even mini- 
mally so, the capitalist mode of production accumulates wealth through its own 
distinctive means, reproducing in this way one of its major preconditions. In 
Marx’s words, “The conditions and presuppositions of the becoming, of the aris- 
ing, of capital presuppose precisely that it is not yet in being but merely in becom- 
ing; they therefore disappear as real capital arises, capital which itself, on the ba- 
sis of its own reality, posits the conditions for its realization” (1973, 459). 

The developments in feudalism that made the new turn toward capitalism 
possible were themselves, of course, internally related aspects of that mode of 
production, but they had no place or role in what came after. Marx refers to these 
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developments as “suspended presuppositions faufgehobne Voraussetzungen]” 
(1973, 461). They were necessary for the creation of capitalism, but there is no need 
for capitalism, once under way, to reproduce them. Examining currently exist- 
ing capitalism backward through its preconditions and results leads in due course 
to the origins of the system. “Our method,” Marx says, “indicates the points . . . 
where bourgeois economy as a merely historical form of the production process 
points beyond itself to earlier historical modes of production” (1973, 460). At this 
point, in order to trace the transformation of feudalism into capitalism, distinc- 
tively capitalist preconditions and results get replaced as the main objects of study 
by the suspended presuppositions of feudalism. The question that guides research 
still is what capitalism—now viewed in its earliest stage—required, and the di- 
rection in which study proceeds remains as before: backward. 

What needs emphasizing is that Marx seldom treats feudalism as just another 
mode of production alongside capitalism. Hence, feudalism’s most distinctive 
structures at the high point of their development receive little attention. Also, 
feudalism is seldom examined as the mode of production that produced capi- 
talism—hence, the relative neglect of the former’s internal dynamics. Instead, 
feudalism almost always comes into Marx’s writings as the social formation in 
which the immediate origins of capitalism are to be found. “The formation of 
capitalism,” Marx says, “is the dissolution process of feudalism” (1971, 491 [em- 
phasis added]). It is as an essential part of capitalism that feudalism is studied. 
Thus, it is the particular ways in which the disintegration of feudalism occurs 
that is of prime interest to Marx, for it is here that he uncovers the precondi- 
tions of capitalism. And the same applies to earlier periods, for the roots of capi- 
talism extend even there. They are all precapitalist and of interest primarily as 
such. Consequently, moving from capitalism back through its preconditions to 
feudalism and slavery there is no pretension of offering these three stages as a 
model of development through which every country must pass, as too often 
occurs when they are treated in reverse order. This is another example of the 
difference between necessity read backward from the present and necessity read 
forward from some point in the past. Its wide popularity notwithstanding, 
what’s called the “Marxist periodization of history” is but another unfortunate 
result of standing Marx’s method on its head. In sum, looking back from the 
vantage point of what capitalism has become to what it presupposes enables 
Marx to concentrate on specific features in the rubble of the past that he would 
otherwise miss or underplay, just as it enhances his understanding—essentially 
transforming the last moments of a dying system into the birthing moments 
of a new one—of what is found. 

To be sure, Marx can also examine the relation of precondition and result 
from the vantage point of the former, beginning in the past and looking ahead; 
in which case, it is more accurate to speak of “cause” (or “condition”) and “ef- 
fect,” and he occasionally adopts this order (and these terms) in expounding 
his conclusions, especially in more popular works, such as his preface to the 
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Critique of Political Economy (1904). What makes cause and effect less satisfac- 
tory as a way of organizing research is that before we have an effect it is difficult 
to know what constitutes the cause, or—once we’ve decided what the cause is— 
to know where the cause comes from, or—having determined that—to know 
where in its own evolution as the cause to begin our study. Consequently, the 
complex interaction by which the cause is itself shaped and made adequate to 
its task by the effect, now functioning in its turn as a cause, is easily lost or dis- 
torted, even where—as in Marx’s case—causes and effects are viewed as inter- 
nally related. If Marx still uses the formulation “cause” and “effect” (or “con- 
dition,” “determine,” and “produce” in the sense of “cause”), this is usually a 
shorthand and first approximation for bringing out for purposes of exposition 
some special feature in a conclusion whose essential connections have been 
uncovered by studying them as preconditions and results. 

Unabie to follow Marx’s practice in making abstractions, lacking a concep- 
tion of internal relations and a workable grasp of the often conflicting demands 
of inquiry and exposition, most of Marx’s readers have forced his words on 
precondition and result into a causal framework. The components of capital- 
ism get divided into causes (or conditions, generally understood as weak or 
broad causes) and effects, with the result that the former, separated from their 
real causes, are made to appear ahistorical, possibly natural, as something that 
cannot be changed or even seriously questioned. Thus, when Marx presents man 
as a social product, the multiple ways in which people also create society are 
distorted if not completely missed. While, conversely, those who emphasize 
Marx’s comments on human beings as creators of society generally miss the full 
impact of what is meant in his references to people as social products. Whereas, 
for Marx, man is “the permanent precondition of human history, likewise its 
permanent product and result” (1971, 491). Unable to sustain this dialectical 
tension, bourgeois ideology is replete with one-sided distortions that come from 
causal interpretations of this and other similar remarks in Marx’s writings. 


3 


The same double movement of precondition and result that dominates Marx’s 
study of the past plays a decisive role in his inquiry into the future. In the phi- 
losophy of internal relations, the future is an essential moment.in the present. 
It is not only what the present becomes, but whatever happens in the future exists 
in the present, within all present forms, as potential. In the same way that Marx’s 
fuller study of the present extends back into its origins, it extends forward into 
its possible and likely outcomes. For him, anything less would detract from our 
understanding of what the present is and our ability to mold it to our purposes, 
Antonio Gramsci has said that for a Marxist the question “What is man?” is 
really a question about what man can become (1971, 351). Whether directed at 
human beings, a set of institutions, or a whole society, the unfolding of a po- 
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tential has a privileged status in Marx’s studies. But how does one go about 
studying the future as part of the present? 

According to Marx, investigating the past as “suspended presuppositions” of 
the present “likewise leads at the same time to the points at which the suspen- 
sion of the present form of production relations gives signs of its becoming 
foreshadowings of the future. Just as, on one side, the pre-bourgeois phases 
appear as merely historical, i.e., suspend presuppositions, so do the contempo- 
rary conditions of production likewise appear as engaged in suspending them- 
selves and hence in posing the historical presuppositions for a new state of so- 
ciety” (1973, 461). Whether studying the past or the future, it is chiefly a matter 
of looking back, deriving presuppositions from the forms that contain them. 
We have seen Marx apply this to the past grasped as the presuppositions of the 
present, but how can he grasp the present as presuppositions of a future that 
has yet to occur? Whence the sense of the future that allows him to look back at 
the present as its presuppositions? 

There would appear to be two main answers. First, and especially as regards 
the near future (what lies just ahead in capitalism) and the middle future (rep- 
resented by the socialist revolution), what is expected is derived by projecting 
existing tendencies (laws) and contradictions forward. The vantage point is the 
present, but a present that has been abstracted in extension to include the over- 
lapping trajectories and buildup of various pressures that emerge from the im- 
mediate past. As regards the near future, Marx frequently abstracted the processes 
he saw in the world as having a temporal extension large enough to include what 
they were becoming as part of what they are, going so far as to use the name as- 
sociated with where they were heading but have not yet arrived to refer to the 
whole journey there. In this way, all labor that produces or is on the verge of 
producing commodities in capitalism is called “wage-labor”; money that is about 
to buy means of production is called “capital”; small businessmen who are go- 
ing bankrupt and peasants who are losing their land are referred to as “working 
class,” et cetera (1963, 409—10 and 396; Marx and Engels 1945, 16). Marx frequently 
signals the futuristic bias in his naming practice with such phrases as “in itself,” 
“in its intention,” “in its destiny,” “in essence,” and “potentially.” 

As regards the middle future, the moment of qualitative change not in one 
or a few processes but in the whole social formation of which they are part, 
Marx’s chief point of departure is the knot of major contradictions that he found 
in investigating capitalism. “The fact,” he says, “that bourgeois production is 
compelled by its own immanent laws, on the one hand, to develop the produc- 
tive forces as if production did not take place on a narrow restricted social foun- 
dation, while, on theother hand, it can develop these forces only within these 
narrow limits, is the deepest and most hidden cause of crises, of the crying con- 
tradictions within which bourgeois production is carried on and which even 
at a cursory glance reveal it as only a transitional, historical form” (1971, 84). 
“Even at a cursory glance,” Marx believes, it is clear that capitalism cannot go 
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on much longer. All we have to see is that it builds upon and requires a social 
foundation—essentially, private appropriation of an expanding social prod- 
uct—that cannot support its growing weight. 

Projecting capitalism’s major contradictions forward in this manner involves 
subjective as well as objective conditions—in Marxist terms, class struggle as well 
as the accumulation of capital—in their distinctive interaction. Marx never 
doubts that it is people who make history, but, as he is quick to add, “not in 
circumstances of their own choosing” (Marx and Engels 1951a, 225). Most of 
Marx’s own work is devoted to uncovering these circumstances for the capital- 
ist era, but always in connection with how they affect and are likely to affect the 
classes (the relevant abstraction for people) operating in them. Responding to 
pressures from their social and economic situation and to the results of their 
own socialization, these classes are further predisposed to choose and act as they 
do by the range of alternatives available to them. But all the circumstances per- 
taining to capitalism and modern capitalism that are mainly responsible for how 
people behave are changing. Projecting the sum of such changes forward, or- 
ganizing the narrowing options that they provide as contradictions, Marx can 
foresee a time when a renewed burst of class struggle will bring the capitalist 
era to a close. There is nothing in any of these unfolding and overlapping ten- 
dencies and contradictions that allows Marx to predict with absolute certainty 
what will happen, and especially not when and how it will happen. The future 
so conceived does not fit together neatly like the pieces of a puzzle but is itself a 
set of alternative outcomes, no one of which is more than highly probable. Such 
is the dialectical form of the future within the present, the sense of “determined” 
contained in the notion of “potential.” 

The second main way in which Marx constructs a future from which to look 
back at the present applies chiefly, though not solely, to the far future or social- 
ist/communist society that he believes will follow the revolution. In studying the 
presuppositions of the present in the past, Marx’s focus is on the capitalist char- 
acter of the present and its origins in a precapitalist past. Unlike those of our 
qualities that partake of the human condition, the qualities that have arisen as 
part of capitalism can be expected to change drastically or even disappear alto- 
gether when capitalism does. Having been posited as a historically specific result, 
capitalist forms of life can now be posited as the historical premise for what they 
in turn make possible. We have simply replaced the relations these present forms 
were found to have to their real past with a similar set of relations to their likely 
future, except that the position and therefore the role of the present has been 
reversed. The point is that if the forms of life associated with capitalism belong 
to the order of things that have historical presuppositions—which is to say, if they 
emerged in real historical time—they are also capable of serving as presupposi- 
tions for what follows. And for Marx, as we saw, it is the very analysis that reveals 
them as the one (as results) that reveals them “at the same time” as the other (as 
presuppositions) and in the process gives us “foreshadowings of the future.” 
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Marx constructs his vision of the far future by abstracting out the historically 
specific conditions of capitalism (treating as preconditions what have proven 
to be historical results) as well as by projecting existing tendencies and contra- 
dictions forward, taking full account of changes in standards and priorities that 
would occur under a socialist government. We learn, for example, that “work- 
men, if they were dominant, if they were allowed to produce for themselves, 
would very soon, and without great exertion, bring the capital (to use a phrase 
of the vulgar economists) up to the standard of their needs.” Here, the “work- 
ers, as subjects, employ the means of production— in the accusative case—in 
order to produce wealth for themselves. It is of course assumed here that capi- 
talist production has already developed the productive forces of labor in gen- 
eral to a sufficiently high level for this revolution to take place” (1963, 580). Marx 
begins by removing the historically specific conditions of capitalist production 
that have made workers into a means for producing surplus-value (itself the 
result of earlier history) and then projects forward what these workers would 
be able to do with the instruments of production once left on their own. Hav- 
ing constructed some part of the socialist future from the vantage point of the 
present, he then reverses himself and looks back at the present from the van- 
tage point of this future to specify one of its major preconditions, which is highly 
developed productive forces. 

In projecting existing tendencies and contradictions into the future (whether 
near, middle, or far), the eventual outcome is viewed as the further extension 
of a result that has its central core in the present. With the shift of vantage point 
to the future, however, the future becomes the result, and what exists now be- 
comes part of its extended preconditions, along with what had formerly been 
set off as the present’s own preconditions. By having its status changed from 
that of a result to that of a precondition, the way the present instructs us about 
the future also changes. Taken as a result, present forms are used as a basis for 
projecting the tendencies and contradictions that constitute its own real history 
forward, while viewing present forms together with their origins as precondi- 
tions of the future allows Marx to use the present to help clarify the future in 
much the same way that he uses the past to help clarify the present. By examin- 
ing the conditions of earlier times from the vantage point of capitalism, as its 
presuppositions, Marx could learn not only what led to our present but obtain 
a fuller understanding of capitalism as a later development and transformation 
of just these presuppositions. Chiefly, it was a way of singling out what had 
proven to be the most important parts of our history and embedding them, now 
suitably altered, as essential features in a dialectically arranged present. 

Similarly, our image of the future acquires clearer definition to the extent that 
important elements in present-day society can be treated as its preconditions. 
Criteria of relevance and research priorities for studying what is coming into 
being are also affected. Naturally, there are severe limits that this approach places 
on the amount of detail Marx can offer about the future. Unlike the free flights 
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of fancy with which utopian socialists constructed their future societies, Marx 
never severs the internal relations that connect the future to its past and there- 
fore to the variety of possibilities as well as to the dominant tendencies inher- 
ent in that past. Marx gives no detailed blueprints of the future, it appears, be- 
cause his method does not permit him to have any.’ 

The sequence presented above deserves to be restated: Marx begins by view- 
ing the past from the vantage point of the present (moving from result to pre- 
condition). Again, from the vantage point of the present but including now the 
ties that have been uncovered with the past, he projects this present forward 
to some stage of the future (moving from one part of the result to another). 
Finally, adopting the vantage point of what has been established in the future, 
he examines the present taken together with its ties to the past (moving from 
result to preconditions). Marx could not construct any part of the future with- 
out treating it as a development out of the present. The present would not ex- 
hibit any development unless it was first constituted as a system of interacting 
processes arising out of its past. And the future would not emerge even to the 
minimal degree it does in Marx’s writings if he had not taken the final step of 
adopting the vantage point of the future to look back on the present. Paradoxi- 
cally, it is this last move that also rounds out Marx’s analysis of the capitalist 
present. ; 

The main effect of casting the relation between past, present, and future as 
part of the interaction of precondition and result is that it enables Marx to bring 
into focus for purposes of study the historical movement of the capitalist mode 
of production without either dismissing or trivializing its organic movement. 
He can now fix upon the present in a way that throws into the sharpest possible 
relief the changes (already made) that tie it to its real past and those (in the 
process of taking place) that connect it to its probable future, pointing to ma- 
jor influences where they exist while holding fast to the mutual interaction that 
characterizes each stage in the development. 

Further, viewing the present from the vantage point of its as yet unrealized 
potential gives to our capitalist present the value of a stepping-stone. From a 
sense of having arrived, we become newly aware and highly sensitized to the fact 
of going somewhere, of constructing here and now—from somewhere in the 
middle of the historical process—the foundations for a totally different future. 
With this, the project and our intentions as part of it assume a greater place in 
our consciousness, and in class.consciousness, with a corresponding impact on 
our actions. Marx’s future-oriented study of the present becomes increasingly 
relevant, therefore, just as this future, as indicated by this same study, becomes 
more and more of a realistic possibility.’ 


Notes 


1. This chapter makes heavy use of the three modes of abstraction, especially that of vantage 
point, described in chapter five. Those who experience difficulty following how Marx used the 
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process of abstraction to study history will benefit from rereading the relevant sections on abstrac- 
tion above. 

2. This being said, there is a considerable amount of information on what communism will look 
like scattered throughout Marx’s writings. For a reconstruction of the way of life that emerges from 
these comments, see Ollman 1979, 48-98. 

3. A more detailed account of how Marx investigated the future inside the present can be found 
in chapter 9 in this work and in my forthcoming book, “Communism: Ours, Not Theirs.” 


CHAPTER 7 


Dialectic as Inquiry 
and Exposition 


1 


Besides a way of viewing the world, the dialectic also serves Marx as a method 
of inquiry and as a type of organization and set of forms in which to present his 
findings. Marx points to the difference between these latter two roles (he assumes 
here the function of the dialectic as a way of seeing things) when he says, “of 
course the method of presentation must differ in form from that of inquiry. The 
latter has to appropriate the material in detail, to analyze its different forms of 
development, to trace out their inner connections” (1958, 19 [emphasis added]). 
Nothing that was said above regarding the philosophy of internal relations was 
meant to deny the empirical character of Marx’s method of inquiry. Marx does 
not deduce his knowledge about capitalism from the meanings of terms but, like 
a good social scientist, does research to discover what is the case. Marx even de- 
layed finishing Capital II, in part because he wanted to see how the crisis about 
to break out in England would develop (Rubel 1950, 5).! 

The dialectical method of inquiry is best described as research into the mani- 
fold ways in which entities are internally related. It is a voyage of exploration 
that has the whole world for its object, but a world that is conceived of as 
relationally contained in each of its parts. The first question this raises is how 
to decide on the parts in which and between which one will seek for relations. 
The need to divide up reality into what are, in effect, instrumental units is a 
common problem for all thinkers who ascribe to a philosophy of internal rela- 
tions. This is the problem Marx tries to solve by what he calls the “force of ab- 
straction” (1958, 7—8). 

An “abstraction,” as the term is ordinarily used, is a part of the whole whose 
ties with the rest are not apparent; it is a part that appears to be a whole in it- 
self.? According to Marx, to hold that the world is actually composed of such 
“abstractions” is evidence of alienation. However, believing otherwise does not 
release Marx from the requirement of operating with units (also called “abstrac- 
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tions”); it simply gives him more latitude in setting out what these will be and 
in deciding how much of what is relationally contained in them to bring for- 
ward at any one time. The results of Marx’s own process of abstraction (the 
mental process by which he arrives at his abstractions) are not only such new 
factors as the relations of production and surplus-value but all the other fac- 
tors that come into his investigation as well. They have all been individuated or 
abstracted out of the whole that is relationally contained in each. And again, 
which group of qualities Marx chooses to treat as a unit is determined by the 
real similarities and differences that exist in the world together with what he sees 
of them and the particular problem under consideration. 

But if Marx may be said to abstract all the units with which he deals in order 
to be able to deal with them at all, he does not refer to every one as an “abstrac- 
tion.” Instead, this term is usually used to refer to those-units whose ties with 
reality are fully obscured, where the particular society in which they exist has 
been completely lost sight of. Thus, labor—which, as labor in general, Marx takes 
to be a special product of capitalism—is spoken of as an “abstraction” because 
most people believe that it has existed in all social systems. In contrast, when- 
ever productive activity is particularized as slave labor, indentured labor, wage- 
labor, et cetera, the conditions in and through which labor exists are brought 
into the open, and labor in these instances ceases to be an abstraction. 

Once a decision was made on his units, Marx’s next task was to examine the 
manifold ways in which these units are related, either as mutually dependent 
wholes or as components in some larger whole—usually both. In examining 
their interaction, he begins with each part in turn, frequently altering the per- 
spective in which their union is viewed. Thus, capital (generally the core notion 
of “capital”) serves as one vantage point from which to work out the intrica- 
cies of capitalism; labor serves as another, value as another, et cetera. In each 
case, while the interaction studied is the same, the angle and approach to it dif- 
fer. Marx’s ability to treat apparently distinct elements in a relation as aspects 
of each in turn is evident when, referring to “politics, art, literature, etc.,” he 
says that industry “can be conceived as a part of that general movement, just as 
that movement can be conceived of as a particular part of industry” (1959b, 110). 

Marx assumes that the patterns of change embodied in the laws of the dialec- 
tic are universal, and they serve him as the broad framework in which to look for 
particular developments. However, the real crisscrossing influences at work in any 
situation are his proper subject matter. The enormous difficulties involved in 
extricating himself from such a maze required the kind of genius for grasping 
connections that Marx is reputed to have had in great abundance.? The maze it- 
self is revealed in all its complexity in an early appraisal Marx made of his task: 
“We have to grasp the essential connections between private property, avarice, and 
the separation of labor, capital, and landed property; between exchange and com- 
petition, value and the devaluation of man, monopoly and competition, etc.; the 
connection between this whole estrangement and the money system” (1959b, 68).* 
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The task Marx pursues of grasping the “essential connections” of capitalism 
is what makes Marxism a science. It is the relations that Marx considers crucial 
for understanding any system or factor that are convened in “essence” (Wesen).° 
Marx often contrasts “essence” with “appearance,” or what we can observe di- 
rectly. Actually, essence includes appearance but transcends it in every direction 
in which what is apparent acquires its importance. Since what Marx takes to be 
crucial in understanding anything, however, depends in part on the problem 
under consideration, what he considers its essence will also vary. What is the 
essence of man? Some of Marx’s comments indicate that it is his activity, oth- 
ers that it is his social relations, and still others that it is the part of nature he 
appropriates.° The compromise, that it is all these in their interrelations, misses 
the point that it is through this category that Marx has chosen to emphasize one 
or the other. This is the chief difficulty in the way of adopting the commonsense 
translation of Wesen as “core” or “structure,” with their connotation of un- 
changing stability, and makes the popular equation of the term “essential” with 
“economic conditions” impractical.’ 

As the work of uncovering essences, science then is primarily concerned with 
those major relations that are not open to direct observation; it is a matter of 
extending the ties between entities, conceived of as internally related to one an- 
other, further than we do in ordinary life. If to know anything is to know its 
relations or, in Engels’s words, “to allocate to each its place in the interconnec- 
tion of nature” (1954, 308), to know anything scientifically is to grasp its place 
in nature more fully than is possible without specialized research. As Marx says, 
the “hidden substratum” of phenomena “must first be discovered by science” 
(1958, 542). 

In a letter to Kugelmann, Marx goes so far as to maintain that such relations 
are the entire subject matter of science (1941, 74). This extreme view is staked 
out again in Capital III: “all science would be superfluous if the outward ap- 
pearance and the essence of things directly coincided” (1959a, 797). If fundamen- 
tal relationships could be understood for the looking, we would not have to ferret 
them out. Afterward, it is often found that the truth about an entity runs counter 
to appearances: “It is paradox that the earth moves around the sun, and that 
water consists of two highly inflammable gases.” For Marx, “Scientific truth is 
always paradox, if judged by everyday experience of things” (Marx and Engels 
1951a, 384). The job of the scientist, then, is to learn the relevant information 
and piece it together so as to reconstruct in his or her mind the intricate rela- 
tions, most of them not directly observable, that exist in reality.® 

Marx’s comments shouid indicate why most discussions on the theme “Is 
Marxism a Science?” are carried on at cross purposes. On Marx’s definition, 
Marxism’s claim to be a science is clearly justified, and he would not have been 
interested to debate the question using any other definition; nor, with my pur- 
pose of getting at what he is saying, am I. It is also worth noting in this connec- 
tion that the German term Wissenschaft has never been so closely identified with 
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the physical sciences—and hence with the criteria operating in the physical sci- 
ences—as its English equivalent. Marx’s use of “science” and our own use of 
this term to refer to his ideas must also be understood with this in mind. 


2 


If the dialectic as inquiry is the search for internal relations within and between 
abstracted units, the dialectic as exposition is Marx’s means of expounding these 
relations to his readers. We will recall that Marx specifically condemns expla- 
nations in economics’‘and theology that attempt to go back to first causes and 
claims that they assume what still has to be accounted for, namely, the relations 
existing in the first cause (Marx 1959b, 68-69). Explanation for Marx always has 
to do with clarifying relationships; it is helping others to discover the “hidden 
substratum” that one has discovered through science. But how does one report 
on relations when what one sees is not relations between things but things as 
Relations? Marx’s solution is to try to present his readers with a “mirrored” 
version of reality. He says that success in exposition is achieved “if the life of the 
subject-matter is ideally reflected as in a mirror.” When this occurs, “it may 
appear as if we had before us a mere a priori construction” (1958, 19). 

Marx’s self-proclaimed goal, then, is to produce works whose parts are so 
interlocked they seem to belong to a deductive system. This is also the sense in 
which he asserts that all his theoretical writings are an “artistic whole” (Marx 
and Engels 1941, 204). But, as Lafargue tells us, Marx was constantly dissatisfied 
with his efforts “to disclose the whole of that world in its manifold and con- 
tinually varying action and reaction” (Reminiscences n.d., 78).° He felt that he 
was never able to say just what he wanted. Marx’s correspondence during the 
time he was writing his major work in political economy is full of allusions to 
his efforts at perfecting his exposition. The approach adopted in Contributions 
to a Critique of Political Economy (1859) was soon left behind. Just months be- 
fore Capital I was published, he once more altered his exposition, in this instance 
to meet his friend Kugelmann’s request for a more didactic account. The sec- 
ond German edition of Capital I was again significantly revised, and so too the 
French edition that followed a few years later. And at the time of Marx’s death 
in 1883, Engels tells us that Marx was again planning to revise his major work 
(Marx 1958, 23). It appears, therefore, that this mirrored presentation of reality 
remained a goal that Marx was forever approaching but on the basis of his own 
evidence never actually attained. 

The chief means at Marx’s disposal for creating a reflection of the reality he 
uncovered were the organization of his material and his choice of terms. Marx 
presents his subject matter both historically, laying stress on factors he consid- 
ers most important, and dialectically, which for him meant elucidating their 
internal relations in the period—class history, capitalism, or modern capital- 
ism—under examination. Capital offers many examples of material organized 
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along each of these lines: capital, labor, and interest, for example, are examined 
in terms of origin and also as component parts of each other and of still other 
factors. In their correspondence, Marx and Engels frequently discuss the prob- 
lems involved in harmonizing these two types of organization (Marx and En- 
gels 1941, 108, 110, and 220-23). 

What appears here as a clear dichotomy, however, like all such “polar oppo- 
sites” in Marxism, is really not one. Engels tells us that the dialectical method 
“is nothing else but the historical method only divested of its historical form 
and disturbing fortuities” (Marx and Engels 1951a, 339). We have already seen 
that for Marx any factor is a product of historical development. The dialectical 
tie that binds value, labor, capital, and interest in Capital only holds good for a 
single period in world history. Thus, by uncovering the connection between 
these and other social factors Marx is also displaying a moment in their unfoid- 
ing historical relations. And, conversely, in writing history all developments are 
conceived of as temporal aspects of the mutually dependent conditions he is 
dealing with. 

The two outstanding features of Marx’s use of the dialectic for presentation 
are, first, that each subject is dealt with from many different vantage points, and 
second, that each subject is followed out of and into the particular forms it as- 
sumes at different times and in different contexts. Engels notes the presence of 
this first feature in his preface to Capital III, where he lists some of the difficulties 
he encountered in editing the unfinished volumes of Capital (Marx 1959a, 3). 
This tactic of presentation led Marx to treat production, for example, when he 
was really dealing with consumption (how production affects consumption and 
vice-versa), or distribution (the same) or exchange (the same) (Marx 1904, 
274ff.). Again, the capitalist acquires his full character in Marx’s writings only 
through being discussed in studies on factory work, the role of the state, the 
demands of the market, et cetera, aside from examinations in which he is the 
principal. And whenever the capitalist is the principal, we are certain to find 
insights on the proletariat, the state, the market, et cetera, viewed now from this 
angle. One result is that Marx’s works can often appear very repetitious. 

As for tracing things through their development into various forms, the out- 
standing example of this in Marxism is the metamorphoses of value from la- 
bor, where it originates, to commodity, money, capital, profit, interest, rent, and 
wages. This is a neat, no doubt too neat, outline of Capital, where each of these 
factors is treated as another form of what is essentially the same thing. In pre- 
senting the same thing from different angles and apparently disparate ones as 
“identical,” Marx is trying to mirror a reality where entities are connected as 
essential elements in each other’s Relations. 

Not able to unfold all the relations in a factor immediately, Marx is forced to 
deal with any problem in stages, using what Paul Sweezy calls the method of 
“successive approximations” (1964, 11). In any one place and even, as Sweezy 
rightly points out, in any one book, Marx treats his material in a very partial 
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manner. His conclusions, therefore, are generally of a provisional nature, since 
the introduction of new information or a new vantage point will often require 
that a conclusion be reworked and expanded (Sweezy 1964, 18). 

Consequently, in exposition, Marx generally assumes the greater part of what 
he grasps in a Relation in order to get on with his task and in so doing subsumes 
what is unexpressed in the part expressed. Thus, on any given occasion, Marx’s 
concepts convey only part of what they could convey and may, on another oc- 
casion, actually convey for him. We follow him—if we do—only by paying at- 
tention to the context, but even this has proven very difficult for readers who 
are unaware of the philosophical commitments that underlie his unusual use 
of language. When Marx says, “no equation can be solved unless the elements 
of its solution are involved in its terms,” therefore, this has a literal application 
to Marxism (Marx and Engels 1941, 386). An experience that many people have 
as they continue to study Marx’s writings is that terms they think they know 
take on new and broader meanings. In fact this may be taken as one of the sur- 
est signs that one is making progress in understanding Marx. 

Besides forcing him to make assumptions in order to treat a Relation one- 
sidedly, Marx’s conception of reality also requires some shorthand method to 
point out the connections he sees without having to go into them in detail. The 
specialized vocabulary that serves this purpose for Marx has been the bane of 
critics from his time to our own. Some of its main terms and expressions are as 
follows: “reflection” (Spiegelbild), “corresponding case” (Entsprechung), “mani- 
festation” (Ausserung), “confirmation” (Bestatigung), “another expression” 
(andrer Ausdruk), “in the same measure” (in dem selben Grade), “in one of its 
aspects” (nach der einen Seite), and “another form” (andrer Art). Clearly, these 
expressions do not all mean the same thing, but they perform the common 
function for Marx of drawing attention to the internal relations he sees between 
apparently different entities; in every case, the elements referred to are held to 
be aspects of one another. 

This is the only way to understand such otherwise confusing claims as, “Value 
in general is a form of social labor” (1951, 52), or when Marx calls money “the 
commodity in its continually exchangeable form” (1959a, 378) or private prop- 
erty “the material summary expression of alienated labor” (1959b, 83); and this 
list, of what are not peripheral but central theses in Marxism, could be extended 
much further. Lacking the relational framework to make sense of such “equa- 
tions,” critics generally misinterpret them along causal lines, setting apart horse 
and cart where Marx meant each conception to convey both.'® 

Perhaps the most difficult of these shorthand usages to comprehend is the 
term “identical.” When Marx says, “division of labor and private property are . . . 
identical expressions,” he is not offering an empty tautology but directing us 
to the internal ties he sees between these two in real life. This assertion is fol- 
lowed by the explanation that “in the one the same thing is affirmed with ref- 
erence to activity as is affirmed in the other with reference to the product of 
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activity” (Marx and Engels 1964, 44). Leaving aside the specific nature of the 
connection Marx sees between the division of labor and private property, what 
is clear is that each is said to be a necessary condition of the other and is con- 
ceived of as part of the other. 

The English philosopher F. H. Bradley, who also subscribes to a philosophy 
of internal relations, distinguishes between “identity” and “similarity” by stat- 
ing that the latter can only apply to objects that “remain at least partly undis- 
tinguished and unspecified” (Bradley 1920, 593). And whenever such objects are 
fully analyzed, that is, when their internal relations to each other are uncovered, 
they are seen to be identical." Identity, for Marx as for Bradley, is the relation 
between entities whose role as necessary elements in one another is appreciated 
for what it is. Consequently, a full account of any one requires an account of 
the other (or others).'” 

Two corollaries of Marx’s unusual view of identity, which have already been 
briefly alluded to, are that he feels he can use the same word to refer to hetero- 
geneous entities and several words to refer to what we would take to be the same 
one. The different things expressed by a single term are the varied aspects of the 
relationships bound up in it. In wanting to exhibit connections that cross into 
separate fields, Marx sometimes feels constrained to borrow terms from their 
commonsense homes and apply them elsewhere. In so doing, he is merely trac- 
ing out their component relations further than he usually does. Sometimes he 
goes as far as to use the same expression for all as well as each of the main ele- 
ments in the interrelated reality that it depicts. His much-misunderstood use 
of “man’s essential powers” and “society” are examples of this. Using more than 
one word to convey the same thing is again a-way of emphasizing a particular 
tie. In this case, the entity viewed from diverse angles is given names correspond- 
ing to how it appears or functions from each. The whole of Marxism supplies 
us with examples of these two practices, although they are more noticeable in 
the early works.’ 


Notes 


1. Marx says, “‘it is necessary to observe the actual development up to the point when things 
are completely ripe, and it is only after that that we can “consume productively,” that is to say 
theoretically’” (qtd. in Rubel 1950, 5). 

2, Marx sometimes opposes “abstractions” to “concretes,” where the whole is more apparent 
(1904, 293). A similar use of these two expressions is to be found in Hegel, who holds that to leave 
some aspects (for him “determinations”) aside when representing an object is to be “abstract”; 
whereas a “concrete” is said to be the object “conserved in the plentitude of its determinations” 
(2927, 29). 

3. Engels claims that without Marx the understanding of capitalism would have occurred, but 
more slowly and piecemeal, because Marx “alone was capable of following all the economic cate- 
gories in their dialectical motion, to link the phases of their development with the causes deter- 
mining it, and to reconstruct the edifice of the whole of economics in a monument of science, the 
individual parts of which mutually supported and determined one another” (Reminiscences nd, 
91). 
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4. As a statement of Marx’s problem, this is a statement already imbued with the solution. By 
referring to these entities as “estrangement,” Marx shows that the major relations in capitalist 
society have already been understood; it is his understanding of these relations that is expressed 
in the term “estrangement.” 

5. The German term Wesen has no exact equivalent in the English language. Besides “essence,” 
it is also translated on occasion as “nature,” “being,” and “entity.” The fact that Wesen, which al- 
ways suggests certain internal ties, can be rendered by “entity” may indicate that the relational sense 
Marx gives to social entities has some basis in the German language, which readers of the English 
version of his work necessarily miss. 

6. Marx equates man’s “life-activity” with his “essential being” (1959b, 75); elsewhere, he calls 
the “essence of man” the “ensemble (aggregate) of social relations” (Marx and Engels 1964, 646). 
And of communism, Marx says, “Man appropriates his total essence in a total manner” (1959b, 
106). 

7. For an example of the latter error, see Popper 1962, 107. Together with its synonyms, “hidden 
substratum” (verborgen Hintergrund), “inner connections” (innere Bande), and “intrinsic move- 
ments” (innerliche Bewegungen)—the list is not complete—“essence” bears a large responsibility 
for charges that Marxism is a metaphysical system. 

8. Engels takes a slightly different tack, pointing out that our senses give us access to different 
qualities or types of relations, and says, “to explain these different properties, accessible only to 
different senses, to bring them into connection with one another, is precisely the task of science” 
(Engels 1954, 309). 

9. Marx once compared his condition with that of the hero in Balzac’s Unknown Masterpiece, 
who, by painting and retouching, tried to reproduce on canvas what he saw in his mind’s eye (Berlin 
1960, 3). 

10. John Plamenatz, for example, writes: “We know that, according to Marx, the ‘relations of 
production’ find ‘legal expression’ in the system of property. Just what is meant by ‘finding legal 
expression’ I do not pretend to know. Nevertheless, two inferences are, I think, permissible: that 
the system of property is very closely connected with the ‘relations of production,’ and that it is 
the latter which determines the former and not the other way about” (1961, 30). 

u1, Mao Tse-tung offers another relevant insight when he says that identity is the relation of two 
elements in an entity where each finds “the presuppositions of its existence in the other” (1968, 
60). 

12, It is in this sense that Marx declares, “the social reality of nature, and human natural sci- 
ence, or natural science about man, are identical terms” (1959b, 111). Marx sometimes makes the 
same kind of equation without using the concept “identity,” as when he says, “the relation of the 
productive forces to the form of the intercourse is the relation of the form of the intercourse to 
the occupation or activity of the individuals” (Marx and Engels 1964, 87 [emphasis added])}. An- 
other way of doing this is seen in the example, “bourgeois, i.e., capital” (Marx and Engeis 1945, 
21), 

33. Our account of the moments of inquiry and exposition in Marx’s method is further elabo- 
rated in chapters 6, 8, 9, and 11. 





CHAPTER 8 


Marxism and Political Science: 
Prolegomenon to a Debate 
on Marx’s Method 


1 


The debates between Marxists and non-Marxists that have been raging for a half- 
century and more in the disciplines of sociology, history, economics, and phi- 
losophy are strikingly absent in political science. This is true not only in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, where Marxists particularly in academia have always been a 
rare breed, but even on the continent, where Marxists and Marxist ideas have 
traditionally played an important role in every sector of social life. 

What makes this absence especially difficult to explain is the fact that a large 
number of political scientists have long accepted such essentials of the Marxist 
critique of their discipline as that it deals with superficialities and is generally 
biased on behalf of the status quo. An in-house survey of political scientists, for 
example, showed that two out of three “agreed” or “strongly agreed” that much 
scholarship in the profession is “superficial and trivial” and that concept for- 
mation and development is “little more than hair splitting and jargon” (Sommit 
and Tannenhouse 1964, 14). The belief that most studies in political science are 
more useful to those who have power than to those who are trying to attain it 
is not as widespread, but it, too, is gaining ground. These biases are present not 
only in the theories that are offered to explain empirical findings but in the 
choice of problems to research and in the very concepts (themselves rooted in 
theory) by which the project and its product are thought about and communi- 
cated. The distortions introduced into political science, for example, by the stan- 
dard assumption of the legitimacy and longevity of the present political system 
have yet to be adequately explored. In many ways, the least important biases (or 
parts of bias, since they always belong to a system of thought) are the values that 
an increasing number of scholars admit to at the start of their studies. This is 
the part of the iceberg that shows, and at least here readers stand warned. 

Charges of bias, as is well known, are easier to voice than to argue, and when 
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laid to bad faith they are generally unconvincing. Few of our colleagues actu- 
ally take themseives for civil servants. The same political scientists who per- 
ceive the pervading bias in the field often feel uneasy about their inability to 
analyze it. Similarly, most political scientists (whether the same ones or not) 
who condemn the profession for triviality are reduced to contributing more 
of the same, since they do not know what else to study or how (with what theo- 
ries, concepts, techniques) to study it. What is missing is a theory that would 
provide the necessary perspective to study and explain, to research and criti- 
cize both political life and accepted modes of describing it, that is, political 
science, Marxism is that theory. 

The reasons why a Marxist school of political scientists has not yet emerged, 
despite what appear to be favorable conditions, are rooted chiefly in the histori- 
cal peculiarities of both Marxism and political science. Marx concentrated most 
of his mature efforts on the capitalist economy, but even aside from essays on 
French and English politics and the early critique of Hegel there is a lot more 
on the state in his writings than is generally recognized. In particular, Capital 
contains a theory of the state that, unlike Marx’s related economic theories, is 
never fully worked out. This is a subject Marx hoped to develop if and when 
his work in economics permitted. An outline of his overall project gives the state 
a much more important role in his explanation of capitalism than would ap- 
pear to be the case from a glance at what he completed. 

After Marx died, most of his followers erroneously attributed an influence 
to the different social spheres in proportion to the treatment accorded them in 
his published writings. This error was facilitated by the standard interpretation 
of Marx’s well-known claims on the relationship between the economic base 
and the social-political-cultural superstructure. If the economic life of society 
is wholly responsible for the character and development of other spheres, the 
activities that go on in the latter can be safely ignored or, if need be, deduced. 
Engels’s end-of-life correspondence is full of warnings against this interpreta- 
tion, but they seem to have had little effect. Among Marx’s more prominent early 
followers, only Lukacs, Korsch, and Gramsci wholly reject such economic de- 
terminism as the framework in which to understand the state. The ever more 
active role of the state in directing the capitalist economy, however, has led a later 
generation of Marxists to make the state a prime object of study. Among the 
most important fruits of this effort are Ralph Miliband’s The State in Capitalist 
Society (1969) and Marxism and Politics (1977), Nicos Poulantzas’s State, Power, 
Socialism (1978), James O’Connor’s The Fiscal Crisis of the State (1973), Jiirgen 
Habermas’s Legitimation Crisis (1976), Martin Carnoy’s The State and Political 
Theory (1984), Bob Jessop’s The Capitalist State (1982), John Ehrenberg’s The 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat (1992), Paul Thomas’s Alien Politics (1994), Ellen 
Meiksins Wood’s Retreat from Class (1986), Alan Gilbert’s Marx’s Politics (1981), 
Eric Olin Wright’s Class, Crisis, and the State (1978), August H. Nimtz Jr.’s Marx 
and Engels: Their Contribution to the Democratic Breakthrough (2000), Philip 
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Corrigan’s edited Capitalism, State Formation, and Marxist Theory (1980), and 
(though he might deny it) Gabriel Kolko’s The Triumph of Conservatism (1963). 

Given the minor role of the state in Marxism, as interpreted by most Marx- 
ists, it is little wonder that academics who chose to study politics were not at- 
tracted to this theory. The history of political science as a distinct discipline, 
however, has also contributed to this disinterest. Unlike economics and soci- 
ology, which began as attempts to understand whole societies, the origins of 
political science lay in jurisprudence and statescraft. Instead of investigating 
the workings of the political process in its connection with other social pro- 
cesses, political science has seldom strayed beyond the borders of the political 
process as such. Aims have generally revolved around making existing politi- 
cal institutions more efficient. There is no radical tradition, no group of ma- 
jor radical thinkers, and no body of consistent radical thought in political sci- 
ence such as one finds—at least to some degree—in sociology, economics, and 
history. From Machiavelli to Kissinger, political science has been the domain 
of those who—believing they understood the realities of power—have sought 
their reforms and advancement within the system, and it has attracted equally 
practical-minded students. 

Can political science open itself to Marxist studies despite all these handicaps? 
I believe Marxism makes an essential contribution to our understanding of poli- 
tics, but to grasp it we have to know something about the dialectical method with 
which Marx’s theories are developed. Only then, too, will many of the dissatisfied 
political scientists referred to above be able to see what else they could study and 
how else they might study it. I believe it is necessary, therefore, that Marxists in 
political science today give priority to questions of method over questions of 
theory, insofar, of course, as the two can be distinguished. For it is only upon 
grasping Marx’s assumptions and the means, forms, and techniques with which 
he constructs his explanations of capitalism that we can effectively use, develop, 
and revise, where necessary, what he said. And perhaps as important for Marx~ 
ists teaching in universities, only by making this method explicit can we com- 
municate with non- (and not yet) Marxist colleagues and students whose shared 
language masks the real distance that separates our different approaches. 

Given these priorities, this attempt to relate Marxism to political science will 
focus on Marx’s method. It may be useful, however, to review briefly those ele- 
ments in Marx’s theory of the state that were developed with the help of his 
method. Whether dealing with politics or any other social sector, it must be 
stressed, Marx is concerned with all of capitalism—with its birth, development, 
and decay as a social system. More specifically, he wants to understand (and 
explain) where the present state of affairs comes from, how it coheres, what are 
the main forces producing change, how all these facts are dissimulated, where 
the present is tending (including possible alternatives), and how we can affect 
this process. Marx’s theory of the state seeks to answer these questions for the 
political sphere, but in such a way as to illuminate the character and develop- 
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ment of capitalism as a whole (which is no different than what could be said of 
his theories about other areas of capitalist life). 

The main subjects treated in Marx’s theory of the state, taken in the above 
manner, are as follows: (1) the character of the state as a social power, embody- 
ing the kind of cooperation required by the existing division of labor, that has 
become independent of the individual producers; (2) the effect of social-eco- 
nomic relations pertaining to class rule on state forms and activities and the 
state’s function in helping to reproduce these relations; (3) the effect of state 
forms and activities on the production and realization of value; (4) the control, 
both direct and indirect, over the state exercised by the dominant economic class 
combined with the informal control over the state exercised by the imperatives 
of the economic system; (5) the state’s role in the class struggle, especially 
through legitimating existing institutions and practices and repressing those 
who dissent from them; (6) the conditions in which the state acquires a degree 
of autonomy from the dominant economic class; (7) the ways in which politics 
is ordinarily understood, the social origins of this political ideology, and the role 
it plays in helping the state perform its distinctive functions, particularly those 
of repression and legitimation; and (8) the possibility inherent in the forego- 
ing, taken as historical tendencies, for the emergence of a form of state that 
embodies communal control over social power, which is to say, that seeks to 
abolish the basis of the state itself. 

What Marx has to say on each of these subjects (the actual contents of his 
theory of the state) cannot be given at this time; but even listing what it covers 
should indicate some of the methodological problems involved. In practically 
every instance, Marx’s theory of the state is concerned with locating relations 
inside a system and depicting the effect of that system on its relational parts. 
Without some grasp of what is happening here, many of his particular claims 
will appear confused and contradictory. The apparent contradiction between 
statements that seem to treat the state as an “effect” of economic “causes” and 
those that present a “reciprocal interaction” between all social factors offers one 
such difficulty. Another is the way Marx treats past and possible future devel- 
opments in the state as somehow part of its present forms. A third, suggested 
by the first two, is that the concepts that express such ties have at least partly 
different meanings from those found in ordinary speech. Only resort to Marx’s 
method can clear up these and related problems.! 


2 


Most discussions of Marx’s method have focused either on his philosophy, par- 
ticularly on the laws of the dialectic as outlined by Engels, or on the strategy of 
exposition used in Capital I. Such accounts, even when accurate, are very lop- 
sided and, what is worse, useless for the scholar interested in adopting this 
method for his or her work. Numerous assumptions and procedures are left out, 
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and their place in the construction and elaboration of Marx’s theories is vague 
at best. In attempting to make up for these lapses, I may have fallen victim to 
the opposite error of overschematization, and this is a danger that readers of 
the following pages should bear in mind. 

Two further qualifications are required before I begin. First, I don’t accord 
much importance to the different periods in Marx’s career. This is not because 
there were no changes in his method, but because such changes as did occur 
between 1844, the year he wrote The Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts, and 
the end of his life are relatively minor. I have chosen, nevertheless, to empha- 
size his later so-called mature writings, and the few examples drawn from early 
works involve aspects of his method that remained the same throughout his 
career. Second, the method outlined below is that used in Marx’s systematic 
study of capitalism. Consequently, all of its elements can be found in Capital, 
that is, in the work he did for Capital and in the finished product, while only 
some of them are used in his shorter, more occasional pieces. How many of these 
elements appear in a given work also depends on Marx’s skill in using his 
method, and neither his skill nor his style (another subject frequently confused 
with method) enter into our discussion. 

What, then, is Marx’s method? Broadly speaking, it is his way of grasping real- 
ity and of explaining it, and it includes all that he does in organizing and manipu- 
lating reality for purposes of inquiry and exposition. This method exists on five 
levels, representing successive stages in its practice: (1) ontology; (2) epistemol- 
ogy; (3) inquiry; (4) intellectual reconstruction; and (5) exposition. Other social 
science methods could probably be broken down in this way. What is distinctive 
about Marx’s method, then, is not’ that it has such stages but that Marx is con- 
scious of having them and, of course, the peculiar character he gives to each one. 

Ontology is the study of “being.” As an answer to the question “What is re- 
ality?” it involves Marx’s most fundamental assumptions regarding the nature 
and organization of the world. As a materialist, Marx believes, of course, that 
the world is real and exists apart from us and whether we experience it or not. 
But that leaves open the question of its parts and how they are related to each 
other and the whole to which they all belong. What is most distinctive about 
Marx’s ontology is his conception of reality as a totality composed of internally 
related parts and his conception of these parts as expandable, such that each one 
in the fullness of its relations can represent the totality. 

Few people would deny that everything in the world is related to everything 
else—directly or indirectly—as causes, conditions, and results; and many insist 
that the world is unintelligible save in terms of-such relations. Marx goes a step 
further in interiorizing this interdependence within each element, so that the 
conditions of its existence are taken to be part of what it is. Capital, for example, 
is not simply the physical means of production but includes the whole pattern 
of social and economic relations that enables these means to appear and func- 
tion as they do. While Durkheim, standing at the other extreme, asks that we 
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grasp social facts as things, Marx grasps things as social facts or Relations and 
is capable of mentally expanding these Relations through their necessary con- 
ditions and results to the point of totality. This is a version of what historically 
has been called the philosophy of internal relations. 

There are basically three different notions of totality in philosophy: 


1. The atomistic conception, which goes from Descartes to Wittgenstein, that 
views the whole as the sum of simple parts, whether things or facts. 

2. The formalist conception, apparent in Schelling, probably Hegel, and most 
modern structuralists, that attributes an identity to the whole independent 
of its parts and asserts the absolute predominance of this whole over the 
parts. The real historical subjects in this case are the preexisting, autono- 
mous tendencies and structures of the whole. Research is undertaken mainly 
to provide illustrations, and facts that don’t “fit” are either ignored or treated 
as unimportant residue. 

3. The dialectical and materialist conception of Marx (often confused with the 
formalist notion) that views the whole as the structured interdependence 
of its parts—the interacting events, processes, and conditions of the real 
world—as observed from any major part.” 


Through the constant interaction and development of these parts, the whole 
on this latter view also changes, realizing possibilities that were inherent in ear- 
lier stages. Flux and interaction, projected back into the origins of the present 
and forward into its possible futures, are the chief distinguishing characteris- 
tics of this world and are taken for granted in any inquiry. However, since this 
interdependence is structured—that is, rooted in relatively stable connections— 
the same interaction accords the whole a relative autonomy, enabling it to have 
relations as a whole with the parts whose order and unity it represents. 

These relations are of four sorts: (1) the whole shapes the parts to make them 
more functional within this particular whole (so it is that capitalism, for ex- 
ample, generally and over time gets the laws it requires); (2) the whole gives 
meaning and relative importance to each part in terms of this function (laws 
in capitalism are only comprehensible as elements in a structure that maintains 
capitalist society and are as important as the contribution they make to this 
structure); (3) the whole expresses itself through the part, so that the part can 
also be taken as a form of the whole. Given internal relations, we get a view of 
the whole, albeit a one-sided view, when examining any of its parts. It is like 
looking out at a courtyard from one of the many windows that surround it (a 
study of any major capitalist law that includes its necessary conditions and re- 
sults, therefore, will be a study of capitalism); and (4) the relations of the parts 
with each other, as suggested above, forge the contours and meaning of the 
whole, transform it into an ongoing system with a history, an outcome, and an 
impact. It is the presence of these last two relations that sets the first two apart 
from the formalist conception of the totality to which they also apply. 
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Also deserving mention are the relations Marx sees between two or more parts 
within the whole and the relations between a part and itself (a form of itself in 
the past or in the future). What are called laws of the dialectic are meant to in- 
dicate the more important of these relations. Engels considers the most impor- 
tant of these laws, “the transformation of quantity to quality—mutual penetra- 
tion of polar opposites and their transformation into each other when carried 
to extremes—development through contradiction or negation—spiral form of 
development” (n.d., 26—27). Explaining these laws now would prove too long a 
detour. For the present, it is sufficient to note their character as generalizations 
about the kind of change and interaction that occur in a world understood in 
terms of internal relations. These generalizations are particularly important for 
the lines of inquiry that they open up and will be discussed later in connection 
with that stage in Marx’s method. 


3 


Based on Marx’s ontology is his epistemology, or how he comes to know and 
arrange in thought what is known. If Marx’s ontology provides him with a view 
of what the world consists of, his epistemology is how he learns about this world. 
This stage of his method is in turn composed of four interlocking processes (or 
aspects of a single process): perception; abstraction (how Marx separates what 
is perceived into distinct units); conceptualization (the translation of what is 
abstracted into concepts with which to think and communicate); and orienta- 
tion (the effects abstractions have on his beliefs, judgments, and action—includ- 
ing future perceptions and abstractions). 

Perception, for Marx, covers all the ways in which people become aware of 
the world. It goes beyond the activity of the five senses to include a variety of 
mental and emotional states that bring us into contact with qualities (feelings 
and ideas as well as physical substance) that would otherwise elude us. 

In actual fact, we always perceive somewhat more (or less) and differently 
from what is seen or heard directly, having to do with our knowledge, experi- 
ence, mood, the problem at hand, et cetera. This difference is attributable to the 
process of abstraction (sometimes called individuation) that transforms the 
innumerable qualities present to our senses into meaningful particulars. Ab- 
straction sets boundaries not only for problems but for the very units in which 
they are studied, determining how far into their interdependence with other 
qualities they extend. If everything is interrelated, as I have said, such that each 
is a part of what everything else is, it is necessary to decide where one thing ends 
and another begins. Given Marx’s ontology, the abstracted unit remains a Re- 
lation in the sense described above. Its relative autonomy and distinctness re- 
sult from his having made it so for the present, in order to serve certain ends. A 
change in ends often leads to individuating a somewhat altered unit out of the 
same totality. Capital, for example, can be grasped as the means of production 
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used to produce surplus-value; the relations between capitalists and workers are 
sometimes added; and sometimes this abstraction is enlarged to include vari- 
ous conditions and results of these core activities and relations—all in keeping 
with Marx’s concern of the moment. 

Marx’s main criticism of bourgeois ideologists is that, while they deal with 
abstractions, they are neither concerned with or even aware of the relations that 
link these abstractions to the whole, and which make them both relative and 
historically specific. Thus, “freedom,” in their minds, is separated from the con- 
ditions that make it possible for some people to do what they want and others 
not. Having fallen out of view in this way, the larger context is easy to ignore or, 
if noted, to dismiss as irrelevant. Marx, of course, also thinks with abstractions— 
of necessity. All thought and study of the totality begins by breaking it down 
into manageable parts. But, as Lukdacs points out, “What is decisive is whether 
this process of isolation is a means towards understanding the whole and 
whether it is integrated within the context it presupposes and requires, or 
whether the abstract knowledge of an isolated fragment retains its ‘autonomy’ 
and becomes an end in itself” (1971, 28). Marx, unlike the bourgeois ideologists 
he criticizes, is fully conscious that he abstracts the units he then proceeds to 
study (rather than finding them ready-made) and is aware of their necessary 
links with the whole. 

The advantages of Marx’s procedure are, first, he can manipulate—as we saw 
above-—the size of any unit in keeping with his particular problem (though the 
many common experiences and problems of anyone living in capitalist society 
means that there is greater similarity between Marx’s and other people’s abstrac- 
tions than this point would suggest); second, he can more easily abstract dif- 
ferent qualities or groups of qualities, providing himself in this way with a “new” 
subject for research and study (surplus-value and relations of production are 
examples of this); and, third, because the abstractions people carve out are the 
result of real historical conditions, particularly of their knowledge and inter- 
ests as members of social classes, the study of their abstractions becomes for 
Marx an important means of learning about the rest of society. 

The process of conceptualization that comes next is more than simply label- 
ing the units that are abstracted. Naming the abstraction also enables it to draw 
upon the understanding in the language system to which this name belongs. In 
Marx’s case, this means to extend its sense through the senses—albeit shifting 
and provisional—already attributed to related concepts. Likewise, given inter- 
nal relations, the real-world structures reflected in the meaning of any concept 
immediately become part of what can be thought or expressed by other con- 
cepts. The work of separating out a part from an internally related whole is done 
by the process of abstraction and not—as many would have it—by concep- 
tualization (though the former is often abstracted as a moment in the latter). 
The specific contribution of conceptualization is that by giving abstractions a 
linguistic form it allows them to be more easily understood and remembered 
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but also communicated. If concepts without abstractions are hollow, abstrac- 
tions without concepts are mute. 

Marx’s own achievement is sometimes characterized in terms of the fuller 
understanding made possible through the introduction of new concepts, such 
as “surplus-value.” Engels compares Marx’s contribution in economics, for 
example, to Lavoisier’s in chemistry. Priestly and Scheele had already produced 
oxygen but didn’t know that it was a new element. Calling it “dephlogisticated 
air” and “fire air,” respectively, they remained bound within the categories of 
phlogistic chemistry, which understood fire as something leaving the burning 
body. Lavoisier gave the name “oxygen” to the new kind of air, which enabled 
him to grasp combustion as oxygen combining with the burning body. Ab- 
stracted as something outside the burning body and distinct from fire, it could 
join with the body during fire. 

In much the same way, Marx was not the first, according to Engels, to recog- 
nize the existence of that part of the product that is now called “surplus-value.” 
Others saw that profit, rent, and interest come from labor. Classical political 
economy investigated the proportions of the product that went to workers and 
capitalists. Socialists condemned this distribution as unjust, but “all remained 
prisoners of the economic categories as they have come down to them” (Marx 
1957, 14-16). The statement of fact, which was widely regarded as the solution, 
Marx took as the problem, and he solved this problem essentially by reabstract- 
ing its main elements and calling them “surplus-value.” In giving a name to 
the origins and ongoing relations to workers of profit, rent, and interest, “sur- 
plus-value” allows us to perceive the common thread that runs through these 
apparently distinct economic forms. With this new concept Marx was able to 
rethink all the main categories in political economy, just as Lavoisier, proceed- 
ing from the new concept of “oxygen,” had done with the categories of phlo- 
gistic chemistry. 

The tie between the process of conception and the process of abstraction 
makes it clear that the elasticity that characterizes Marx’s abstractions will ap- 
ply equally to the meanings of his concepts. Thus, “capital” in Marx’s writings 
means more or less along a continuum consisting of its necessary conditions 
and results depending on the size and composition of the corresponding unit 
in Marx’s abstraction of capital. The elastic definitions that some critics have 
noted in Marx’s works can only be grasped by returning to his process of ab- 
straction and the ontology of internal relations that underlies it. 

Inextricably linked with perception, abstraction, and conception as a part of 
Marx’s epistemology is the process of orientation. Marx believes that judgments, 
attitudes, and action cannot be severed from the social context in which they 
occur (including the interests of the people operating in it) and the real alter- 
natives it allows. It is not simply a matter of what is taken as true and false but 
of the structure of explanation inherent in the categories used in thinking. With 
the aid of the philosophy of internal relations, this structure is extended by Marx 
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into the very lives of the people involved. Consequently, what any group believes 
and does is inextricably linked to the ways, including categories, in which it 
grasps and defends both. The sum of all this constitutes their distinctive orien- 
tation to the world. Marx’s own judgments and efforts as a revolutionary are 
likewise part of how he understands capitalism, an understanding also reflected 
in the categories that he uses. Aware of this, Marx—unlike utopian socialists past 
and present—never engages in moral exhortation based on adherence to some 
external principle but tries to win people to socialism by getting them to accept 
the structure of his explanation.’ 


4 


After ontology and epistemology, the next stage in Marx’s method is that of 
inquiry. What Marx is looking for and how he understands what he finds exer- 
cise a decisive influence over his inquiry. And what he is looking for is essen- 
tially the internal structure and coherence of the capitalist system, its existence 
as a historically specific totality. No matter what Marx’s immediate subject, his 
greater subject is capitalist society, and, whenever and however he proceeds in 
his research, this society is always kept in mind. 

Marx’s method as inquiry is his attempt to trace out relations between units, 
themselves conceived of as Relations, in order to uncover the broad contours 
of their interdependence. Given their logical character as internal relations, these 
ties may be sought in each Relation in turn or between them, conceived of now 
as separate parts within some larger whole. In practice, this means that Marx 
frequently changes both the vantage point (and hence perspective) from which 
he sets out and the breadth of the units (together with the meanings of their 
covering concepts) that come into his analysis. Thus, for example, capital (gen- 
erally the core notion of “capital”) serves as one vantage point from which to 
investigate the intricacies of capitalism; labor serves as another, value as another, 
et cetera. In each case, while the interaction studied is largely the same, the angle 
and approach to it (and with it the emphasis in definitions) differ. 

More directly of concern to political scientists and wholly in keeping with 
Marx’s example, Gramsci in The Prison Notebooks investigates the intersecting 
social Relations, class, civil society, political party, bureaucracy, and state to 
uncover as many one-sided versions of the society of his time. The chief advan- 
tage of Marx’s approach is that it enables him (and Gramsci) to discover major 
influences without losing sight of interaction and change throughout the com- 
plex, as tends to happen when looking for relations between narrowly defined 
static factors. Likewise, the transformation of one social form into another (in- 
dicated by a change in the operative concept) is best captured when tracing 
development within each social Relation. Note Gramsci’s sensitivity to how 
social classes and bureaucracies become political parties and how political par- 
ties can become a state (1971, 146—49, 155, 157—58, 191, 227-28, and 264). 
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In keeping with the internal relations he posits between past, present, and 
future, Marx’s inquiry into the world in which he lived spends a good deal of 
time looking backward into origins and forward into possibilities. For him, they 
are essential parts of the present and are necessary for a full understanding of 
how anything in the present works.* Also in keeping with Marx’s preferred fo- 
cus on capitalism and, to a lesser extent, on the periods of class society and 
modern capitalism, his study of people is usually restricted to the classes to which 
they belong. It is when people act in society as members of a class, Marx be- 
lieved, that they have their greatest effect on what that society is, does, and be- 
comes, particularly as regards the “big” questions and at the most crucial mo- 
ments of its development. Without denying (or even completely ignoring) 
people’s identity as individuals and as members of groups other than class, in- 
cluding the human species, it is what they do as classes and the interaction of 
opposing classes in the class struggle that mainly concerns him and allows some 
to refer to his method as “class analysis.” When it is not used to minimize the 
role of material conditions in Marx’s analysis and if it is understood dialecti- 
cally, this otherwise partial and one-sided label can be quite useful. 

Marx also assumed that the patterns of change and interaction embodied in 
the laws of the dialectic are universal, and they often served as the broad frame- 
work in which to look for particular developments. The law of the transforma- 
tion of quantity to quality made him sensitive to how social factors change their 
appearance and/or function through the growth or diminution of one or more 
of their elements. Thus, money, for example, is said to function as capital only 
when it reaches a certain amount. The law of the interpenetration of polar op- 
posites encouraged him to examine each social Relation for its opposite and, 
when faced with apparent opposites, to look for what unites them. In this way, 
wealth and poverty in capitalism are found to be opposite though mutually 
dependent aspects of the same Relation. 

The law of development through contradictions is undoubtedly the most 
important of these dialectical laws. The processes that compose any complex 
organism change at different speeds and often in incompatible ways. Viewed as 
internally related tendencies (i.e., as elements in each other and in a common 
whole) whose forward progress requires that one or the other give way, they 
become contradictions. The resolution of these contradictions can significantly 
alter the totality. Examining totalities for their contradictions is a way of look- 
ing for the sources of conflict, sources that may be apparent even before a conflict 
fully materializes. Contradictions frequently come in clusters, and their unity 
and order of importance are equally subjects of Marx’s research. 

Research of any kind, Marx’s included, is a matter of seeking for enough pieces 
to make sense of a puzzle that is destined to remain incomplete. In trying to trace 
the inner workings of capitalist society, Marx adopted a strategy and set of 
priorities to aid him in this task. He began, for example, by investigating social 
Relations like capital, commodity, and value, which are rich in evident connec- 
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tions with the concrete totality. He also chose to concentrate on England, using 
the most advanced capitalist society of his time as the laboratory in which to 
study capitalism as a system. 

According to Marxist theory, it is mainly material production that reproduces 
the conditions of existence of the totality, and in the mutual interaction between 
all social factors it is mainly economic factors that exercise the greatest influence. 
Consequently, Marx generally begins his study of any problem or period by 
examining economic conditions and practices, particularly in production. The 
economic interests of the classes involved are also placed front and center, and 
the contradictions he takes most care to uncover are economic ones. If we origi- 
nally abstracted Marx’s method from his theories in order to focus on certain 
aspects of this method, it is necessary to return to these theories again and again 
to see how he uses this method and for what. 

Special attention is also given to the interaction between real processes and 
the ways in which they are understood. On one occasion, Marx describes Capi- 
tal as a “‘critique of economic categories or, if you like, the system of bourgeois 
economics exposed in a critical manner’” (qtd. in Rubel 1957, 129). Capital, then, 
is equally a work about how capitalism works and how it is understood by the 
“experts.” As indicated, Marx’s main criticism of bourgeois ideology in any field 
is that bourgeois thinkers are unaware of the larger context that surrounds and 
is expressed in their particular descriptions and explanations. Generally, they 
err in taking immediate appearances for the whole truth, treating what is di- 
rectly perceptible as logically independent of the structured interdependence 
of elements that give it meaning. In tracing the internal connections of this 
interdependence, Marx is uncovering the essence of these ideas, an essence that 
frequently contradicts the truth reflected in appearances. In bourgeois politi- 
cal economy, for example, the fact that workers get paid by the hour is taken to 
mean that wages based on the sum of hours worked represents full payment for 
labor. By uncovering the relations between labor and the social conditions in 
which it occurs, including notions like wages in which these conditions are or- 
dinarily understood, Marx is able to show that workers receive back only part 
of the wealth that they have produced. 

Marx’s reputation as a scholar has seldom been questioned, even by his foes. 
He believed that to criticize any subject one should know it and what others have 
written about it in some detail. He went so far as to learn Russian in the last years 
of his life in order to read what had been written in Russian on ground rent. All 
sources of information and techniques for gathering information available in his 
day were respected and made use of—government reports, surveys, question- 
naires, fiction, newspapers—and there is no reason to believe that he would be 
less open to the many advances in these areas made by modern social science. 

Once this is admitted, however, it is clear that Marx would be particularly 
concerned with what kind of information is worth collecting, the assumptions 
underlying various techniques for gathering it, how studying a subject can af- 
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fect it, and especially with the influence of the concepts used (explanatory struc- 
tures) on whatever is learned with their help. Presented with the typical atti- 
tude survey, for example, Marx would undoubtedly focus on the biases in what 
is asked, how it is asked, the sample to whom it is asked (the indifference gen- 
erally shown to social class divisions), and the conditions reflected in the favored 
response (such that changes in these conditions ordinarily bring another re- 
sponse). He would probably specify, too, that no amount of questioning, given 
prevailing false consciousness, could possibly reveal how our society really 
works. It does not follow that Marx would ignore attitude surveys—as so many 
of his followers unfortunately do—but that his use of them would be highly 
qualified and critical. 


5 


Marx’s ontology declares the world an internally related whole; his epistemol- 
ogy breaks down this whole into relational units whose structured interdepen- 
dence is reflected in the meanings of his concepts; his inquiry, by tracing the 
links between these units, fills in the details of this whole. Intellectual reconstruc- 
tion, the fourth stage in Marx’s method, comes with the completion of these 
processes. In intellectual reconstruction, the whole with which Marx began, real 
but featureless because unknown, is transformed into the rich, concrete total- 
ity of his understanding. By inserting a moment of intellectual reconstruction 
between inquiry and exposition, I am suggesting, of course, that the self- 
clarification Marx achieves upon putting together the results of his research and 
initial deductions is not quite the same as the analysis found in his published 
writings. This raises at least three crucial questions: (1) Where do we find this 
earlier “understanding” if not in his published writings? (2) How does it differ 
from what appears there? and (3) What is its status in what we call “Marxism”? 

Marx kept voluminous notes on what he was reading and thinking, most of 
which falls between simply taking down what he found in his sources and writ- 
ing first drafts of works he intended to publish. This was Marx thinking some- 
thing through to make sense of it for himself, and possibly for Engels reading 
over his shoulder. Given the great quantity and variety of materials Marx needed 
to sift and connect, he obviously felt that this was a step he could not ignore. 
He made no attempt to publish these notebooks, but a half-century after he died 
two of the most important of them appeared as The Economic and Philosophic 
Manuscripts of 1844 (1959b)—first published in 1931—and Grundrisse (founda- 
tions; 1973)—first published in 1939. The evidence for what I call Marx’s “antel- 
lectual reconstruction” comes mainly from these two works, one from 1844, 
when he was twenty-six years old, and the other from 1858, when he was forty. 
I do not include the German Ideology here, which was written in 1846 and first 
published in 1929, since this is a work Marx wanted to publish but didn’t be- 
cause he couldn’t find a publisher. 
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While a lot has been written about the alleged differences between early and 
late Marx, there has been no serious effort to probe the differences between what 
is, in effect, published and unpublished Marx (whether early or late). Yet, every- 
one who has read the 1844 Manuscripts and the Grundrisse recognizes that there 
is something very special at work here. For example, it is clear that both contain 
much more on Marx’s theory of alienation and his vision of communism than 
one finds in any of his published writings. Marx also makes much greater use of 
the vocabulary associated with the dialectic when he knows he is going to be the 
only reader than when he is writing for others. It would appear that, at least in 
these respects, what Marx required (or found helpful) in order to make sense of 
the world for himself was not quite the same as what he thought others required 
to make sense of and be convinced by what he had come to understand. 

Given these not insignificant differences, the status of these unpublished 
writings in Marxism becomes an important question. Where do we find the 
fullest and most accurate statement of Marx’s views on capitalism and history: 
in what he wrote for himself, or in what he wrote for workers and the general 
public? Before answering, it is worth noting, too, that Marx was very aware of 
the difficulty of some of his writings, especially for workers, and that he not only 
wanted his analysis to be understood but accepted and acted upon. And far from 
being dry academic exercises, his works were meant to have a powerful emo- 
tional impact on his readers. All this had an influence on how he organized his 
presentation, what he stressed and played down, and the examples, arguments, 
and even vocabulary he used. At a minimum, as we saw, it led to understating 
(not removing) in his published works the contribution that the theory of alien- 
ation, his vision of communism, and the dialectical method made to his own 
understanding of the world. 

One could say that Marx’s published writings represent a marriage between 
what he really understood of the world (and the forms in which he understood 
it) and the strategy of representation he adopted to simplify and clarify his views 
and to convince others, most of whom knew little political economy and less 
dialectics, of their truth and importance. While not ready to declare Marx of 
the 1844 Manuscripts and the Grundrisse the “essential Marx,” I hope this dis- 
cussion demonstrates how indispensable these two works are for arriving at an 
accurate understanding of “what Marx really meant.” It should also put us on 
guard against using any brief comment from his published writings—a tactic 
used by all sides (particularly with regard to the preface to the Critique of Po- 
litical Economy)—to ascribe an unambiguous sense to Marx’s claims in any area. 
What does he really believe? What is part of his strategy for presenting it? 

Two more aspects of Marx’s intellectual reconstruction deserve mention here. 
First, what makes his reconstruction a success is not only that all the main parts 
have been connected but that he is able to catch a glimpse of the overall system 
at work in each of them. If Marx had studied the American Congress, for ex- 
ample, he would not have been satisfied—as most political scientists are—with 
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knowing “how laws are made.” Marx’s intellectual reconstruction would nec- 
essarily include the history of Congress as a social-political phenomenon inter- 
acting with other institutions and practices in society (responding to them all 
but to none more than to the economic structure), its role in the class struggle, 
its relation to alienation, and the ways in which these functions and relations 
are disguised from the people whose daily activity as citizens help to reproduce 
them. For orthodox political scientists who understand Congress independently 
of the totality (or place it in the somewhat larger abstraction, politics), the role 
of this law-making body in securing capitalist interests and its character in light 
of this role can never be adequately appreciated. In the Marxian intellectual 
reconstruction, on the other hand, Congress would be understood as capital- 
ism incarnated within the legislative body, as the political rule-making form of 
capitalist society, and the presence of other aspects of this totality within this 
form is never lost sight of. 

Second, within Marx’s reconstruction of the totality, as much “superstruc- 
ture” as “base,” as much people’s activities as their products, the central place 
is held by contradictions. The overarching contradiction that Marx sees in capi- 
talism, the contradiction that includes in its folds all other capitalist contradic- 
tions in their peculiar interaction, is that between social production and pri- 
vate appropriation. This has been reformulated by some as the contradiction 
between “capitalism’s ever more social character and its enduringly private 
purpose” (Miliband 1969, 34), or between how production is organized and how 
it could be organized now given existing technology and culture (Williams 1968, 
26); but each of these restatements brings out only part of its meaning. As the 
contradiction embodying the unity of all of capitalism’s major contradictions, 
the relation between social production and private appropriation registers 
Marx’s complex understanding of this system as a concrete totality. It is the most 
general as well as the most sophisticated result of his research, capitalism un- 
derstood in its inner workings, and it is present in one form or another in ev- 
ery part of his intellectual reconstruction. 

A first approximation of the intellectual reconstruction achieved by Marx 
occurs whenever anyone observes that there is a pattern in the facts of capital- 
ist life. What is the connection between sending people to jail for years for petty 
thefts while permitting major thefts in the form of oil depletion allowances, 
burning potatoes at a time when people are going hungry, allowing apartments 
to remain vacant in the midst of a housing shortage, letting machines rust while 
growing numbers of workers are unemployed, or forcing city dwellers to die 
from suffocation and to drink from sewers when technology does not require 
#42 The decisive distinction between “radicals” and “liberals” is that the latter 
understand most social problems as relatively independent and haphazard hap- 
penings and try to solve them one at a time. Not aware of their shared identity 
as interrelated parts of the capitalist system, they cannot deal with these ills at 
the only level on which a successful solution is possible, on the level of the whole 
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society, and are reduced in the last analysis to alternating between the extremes 
of condemnation and despair. 

Those who accept the label “radical,” on the other hand, generally recognize 
that what liberals take to be the loose ends of a hundred unconnected ropes are 
knotted together as so many necessary (or at least highly probable) aspects of 
capitalist life. Too often missing in their understanding, however, are the struc- 
tures (essences, laws, contradictions) that mediate the particular events and the 
capitalist system as a whole. To grasp how capitalism is responsible for a given 
fact, one must know the interrelated functions that bring the requirements of 
the system (with the imperative of capital to accumulate at its core) to bear on 
the people and processes involved. Otherwise, capitalism, as an answer to our 
dilemma, is itself an abstraction that brings little enlightenment. Learning these 
mediations necessarily takes place in a spiral fashion: each success in intellec- 
tual reconstruction advances the processes that occur in ontology, epistemol- 
ogy, and inquiry, which in turn permit a fuller concretization of the totality, et 
cetera. The interaction between the different moments of Marx’s method that 
is suggested here, the need for repetition and their progress as an integral ap- 
proach, should also put readers on guard against possible distortions introduced 
by my own strategy of exposition, which treats them one at a time. 


6 


The problem posed for Marx’s exposition—the fifth and last step in his 
method—is how to explain capitalism as a system of structured interdependence 
relationally contained in each of its parts. If the questions that guide Marx’s 
inquiry deal with how particular capitalist practices have come about and how 
their very forms reflect the workings of the capitalist system, the answers that 
guide his exposition seek to reestablish this system (now incorporated in his 
intellectual reconstruction) in an account of these forms. Though often con- 
fused, and never more so than in works on Marxism, comprehension and ex- 
planation are distinct functions and involve different techniques. From Marx’s 
intellectual reconstruction of capitalism, it is clear that he would reject expla- 
nations that concentrate on prior conditions, or that reduce reality to a few 
empirical generalizations, or that establish ideal models, or that are satisfied with 
simply classifying the facts. In each of these cases, the explanation takes the form 
of relating two or more abstractions; the fuller context remains untouched. For 
Marx, capitalism is the only adequate explanation for whatever goes on inside 
it, but this is capitalism understood as a concrete totality. 

The metaphor Marx uses to refer to his goal in exposition is a “mirrored” 
version of reality. He believes success is achieved if “the life of the subject mat- 
ter is ideally reflected as in a mirror” and adds that when this happens, “it may 
appear as if we had before us a mere a priori construction” (1958, 19). Marx’s 
goal then is to bring together the elements uncovered by his research in such a 
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manner that they seem to belong to a deductive system. From comments by 
Engels and Paul Lafargue and from Marx’s own frequent revisions of Capital 
(each draft and each edition contained major changes), it would appear that the 
mirrored presentation of reality remained a goal that continually eluded him. 
Just before his death, Marx was again planning to revise Capital. 

Marx sought to reproduce the concrete totality present in his understanding 
chiefly in two ways: by tracing the interaction of social relations in the present, 
and by displaying their historical development as parts of a system through 
changes in their forms. In presenting their interaction, Marx frequently changes 
vantage points, making the ties he uncovers appear as part of each Relation in 
turn. The dulling effect of repetition is partly offset by the changes in vocabu- 
lary that usually accompany shifts in perspective. The predominant role of eco- 
nomic factors is brought out by presenting this interaction within economic 
Relations more often and in greater detail than within other Relations. Likewise, 
the unique role accorded contradictions in structuring the totality is reflected 
in the amount of attention that he gives them. 

Contradictions and economic factors also occupy privileged positions in 
Marx’s account of the development of social Relations through their different 
forms. With many others, Marx believes that explaining anything is, in large 
measure, explaining how it came to be. Where Marx stands apart is in believ- 
ing that how it came to be is also part of what it is. This underlies his use of 
history to present current events and institutions as manifestations of a process: 
development is growth through internally related forms, and tendencies—which 
emerge from the past and arch toward the future—are considered as much a 
part of present-day social relations as their appearances. 

Given the internal relations Marx sees between practice and ideas, the devel- 
opment that occurs in the one will—through their interaction—be reflected in 
the other. Marx’s account, therefore, of the history of capitalism deals with 
changes in capitalist ideology as well as in the forms of capitalist life. The nu- 
merous quotations from the history of political economy found in Capital, 
therefore, are as much the object of Marx’s critique as the system whose self- 
understanding they embody. This also enables Marx to present his own under- 
standing of capitalism, which emerges from this same totality, as the critical 
culmination—however unfinished—of this development. 

Marx’s exposition of social interaction and development—like the inquiry 
through which he uncovered it and the intellectual reconstruction in which he 
grasps it—proceeds through a combination of analysis and synthesis. The cen- 
tral, most distinctive social Relations of capitalism are analyzed and shown to 
contain within themselves the structured interdependence and movement of the 
concrete totality. Marx insists that the importance of a Relation for the func- 
tioning of the capitalist system and not its historical appearance should deter- 
mine the order of exposition. The analysis of capital, for example, precedes that 
of rent. This advice was easier given than followed, for Marx’s own outlines and 
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many revisions of Capital begin with different social Relations—-capital, money, 
value, and finally commodity (which may only show that these four social Re- 
lations share top billing in his understanding of capitalism). 

While Marx tries to unravel capitalism from each major social Relation, he 
simultaneously reconstructs the system by synthesizing the one-sided views of 
the whole obtainable from these different vantage points. The inner workings 
of capitalism that emerge from the social Relation, capital, have another em- 
phasis and appearance than the same interdependence that emerges as part of 
value, et cetera. In presenting each of these one-sided views of the whole, Marx 
also makes certain assumptions regarding the functioning of aspects at its pe- 
riphery, assumptions that are later made good when these same aspects emerge 
as central features of other Relations. The role of the market, for example, is 
assumed in the treatment of value in Capital I, but surfaces in the discussion of 
circulation in Capital II and is integrated into the value Relation in Capital II. 
The structured interdependence of capitalism, therefore, an interdependence 
present in his understanding of each major social Relation, is approached by 
“successive approximations” in his exposition (Sweezy 1964, 11). The explana- 
tion of capitalism offered in any one work (even when that work is the three 
volumes of Capital) is incomplete to the extent that major social Relations re- 
main unanalyzed. Studies of capitalist politics, culture, and ethics, as well as of 
capitalist economics, are required to bring this work of synthesis to a conclu- 
sion, and—as I noted earlier—Marx did have such ambitious projects, but 
Capital simply grew to occupy all his time. 

The process of synthesis can also be seen in the manner in which Marx’s 
concepts acquire their fuller meanings. Given the requirements of communi- 
cability, terms used at the start of a work convey everyday notions, or something 
very close. The more general abstractions, expressed by concepts that refer to 
the more evident qualities of the human condition, or what Marx calls “simple 
categories,” play this role best and are used to help explain the more historically 
concrete abstractions, the “complex categories” whose meanings involve us 
directly and immediately in capitalist structures. In this way, the concept “la- 
bor,” for example, taken as a synonym of simple productive activity of a kind 
that is found everywhere, is used to help explain concepts like “commodity,” 
“value,” and “capital.” 

In general, and particularly at the start of a work, the social relations analyzed 
are the more historically concrete abstractions, and the work of unraveling them 
proceeds with the aid of more limited, general abstractions. But in the course of 
exposition, what began as simple categories with evident meanings will begin to 
look like concrete categories themselves, their meanings developing as the con- 
ditions in which they are embedded are uncovered. Labor, which appears as a 
general abstraction at the start of Capital, is gradually shown to be a historically 
specific form of productive activity, that is, wholly abstract, alienated productive 
activity of a kind that exists only in capitalism. Thus, while simple categories help 
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make possible the analysis of complex ones, they are themselves being synthe- 
sized into complex categories (capable of undergoing their own analysis, of serv- 
ing in their turn as windows through which to view the concrete totality). 

Unabie to provide adequate definitions for the complex categories whose 
meanings stretch to the limits of the system or for the simple categories that will 
soon grow into complex ones, Marx can only provide “indications” (or one- 
sided descriptions) and images that expand a Relation with the aid of the reader’s 
own imagination, making Marx’s striking metaphors a part of his method as 
well as of his style of writing. Treating what I’ve called indications as full 
definitions is a serious error, since the introduction of new indications will of- 
ten appear to contradict what was said earlier. Does “capital,” for example, mean 
“that kind of property which exploits wage labor” (Marx and Engels 1945, 33)> 
“the means of production monopolized by a certain section of society” (Marx 
1958, 10), or “the objective conditions of labor as separate from him” (Marx 1953, 
488-89)? The answer, of course, is that the full meaning of “capital” incorpo- 
rates all of these indications together with the dozen more found in Capital 
grasped in their peculiar interrelations. In such cases, striving for closure too 
soon can only be self-defeating. 

Of all the stages of Marx’s method, it is the dialectic as exposition that stands 
most in need of rethinking by modern-day Marxists. After all, the problems 
involved in communicating Marx’s intellectual reconstruction of the capitalist 
totality were never more than partially solved. And the misunderstanding about 
which Marx complained and that he tried to combat with successive revisions 
of his major work has, if anything, grown worse. In this situation, Iam tempted 
to view many well-known distortions of Marxism—such as economic determin- 
ism and various structuralist interpretations—as useful first approximations to 
a full explanation of Marxism to positivist-minded audiences (meaning most 
educated people in Western societies). Making the transition between factoral 
and process thinking, between operating with external and internal relations, 
while learning about the special effect of the capitalist mode of production on 
social and political phenomena may in fact require explanatory strategies of this 
type. The danger, of course, is to allow such misshapen and/or one-sided ver- 
sions of Marxism to stand in for the full cloth in exposition or to pose as the 
truth of Marx’s intellectual reconstruction.® 


Ee 


Once we understand that Marx is trying to present us with a mirror image of 
capitalism as a concrete totality and the logical character of this totality, the 
techniques he adopted in exposition (including his use of language) become less 
opaque. We are aiso ready to take as much from Marx’s theoretical statements 
as he puts into them. Regarding his theory of the state, which is where we be- 
gan, we can now grasp the logical character of the relations Marx posits between 
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the forms of political institutions and practices and the dominant economic 
class, between the state and the mode of production, between the actual opera- 
tions of the state and the ideology in which they are rationalized, et cetera. We 
are also in a position to grasp the connection between the sum of these rela- 
tions taken as ongoing processes and the capitalist system in which they are 
found. A detailed restatement of the theory of the state that brings out the role 
played by Marx’s methodology must be left for another time. Here, I have lim- 
ited myself to outlining this method and simply clarifying its role. 

From what has been said, it should also be evident that Marx’s method is not 
only a means of understanding his theoretical statements but of amending them 
to take account of developments that have occurred since his time. The work- 
ings of the major processes that make up life in capitalism must be reassessed, 
and whatever changes found incorporated into the meanings of their covering 
concepts. What is required (and has been for some time) is a new intellectual 
reconstruction of the concrete totality, one that balances its respect for Marx’s 
writings with an equally healthy respect for the research of modern scholars, 
including non-Marxists. As with Marx’s own efforts, its practical effects will 
depend chiefly on how well we manage to capture the structured interdepen- 
dence of capitalism within its varied parts. Marx said that he wanted to force 
“the frozen circumstances to dance by singing to them their own melody” (1967, 
253). We should not aim for anything less. 


Notes 


1. For my further views on the Marxist theory of the state, politics, and political science, see 
especially Alienation (1976), chaps. 29-30; Social and Sexual Revolution (1979), chaps. 2 and 8 (sec. 
4); Dialectical Investigations (1993), chaps. 3-6; “What Is Political Science? What Should It Be?” 
(2000); and chap. 12 of this volume. 

2. This schema for distinguishing different notions of totality was first suggested by Karel Ko- 
sik in Dialectic of the Concrete (1976). There are important differences, however, in what Kosik and 
I understand of the second and third notions of totality presented here. 

3. For further discussion of this process of orientation see chaps. 4 and 10—11 of my book Alien- 
ation (1976). 

4. See chapters 5 and 9 in this volume for more detailed accounts of how Marx studied the past 
and the future. 

5. See my essay “How to Study Class Consciousness . .. and Why We Should” in Dialectical 
Investigations (1993) for an attempt to construct a dialectical questionnaire but also for its discus- 
sion of how to conduct a dialectical study of class consciousness. 

6. For a critique of Systematic Dialectics, a new interpretation of Marx’s method that overem- 
phasizes the moment of exposition and Capital J as the place to see it at work, see chapter 11. 





CHAPTER 9 





Why Dialectics? Why Now? 

or, How to Study the Communist 
Future Inside the Capitalist 
Present 


The law locks up the man or woman 

Who steals a goose from off the common, 

But leaves the greater villain loose 

Who steals the common from under the goose. 


—Anonymous, fifteenth century, English 


1 


The commons, of course, was the land owned by everyone in the village. By 
the late Middle Ages, feudal lords were claiming this land as their own private 
property. In universities today we can discern two opposing kinds of scholar- 
ship: that which studies the people who steal a goose from off the commons 
(“Goose from Off the Commons Studies,” or GFOC for short) and that which 
studies those who steal the commons from under the goose (“Commons from 
Under the Goose Studies,” or CFUG for short). If the “mainstream” in prac- 
tically every discipline consists almost entirely of the former, Marxism is our 
leading example of the latter. 

But whereas seeing someone steal a goose from off the commons is a relatively 
simple matter—you only have to be there, to open your eyes, and to look—see- 
ing someone steal the commons from under the goose is not, neither then nor 
now (Russia today is a possible exception). Here, the theft is accomplished only 
gradually; the person acting is often an agent for someone else; force is used, but 
so are laws and ideology. In short, to recognize a case of CFUG, one has to grasp 
the bigger picture and the longer time that it takes for it to come together. It’s 
not easy, but nothing that we study is more important. Hence—and no matter 
what happened in the Soviet Union and in China—Marxism will continue to be 
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relevant until we reclaim the commons from those who stole it from us and who 
go on helping themselves to it with impunity right up to this moment. 

Just how difficult it is to grasp the bigger picture was recently brought home 
to us when a group of astronomers announced that they had discovered what 
they called the “Great Attractor.” This is a huge structure composed of many 
galaxies that is exerting a strong attraction on our galaxy and therefore on our 
solar system and on the planet on which we live. When questioned as to why 
something so big was not discovered earlier, one of the astronomers replied that 
its very size was responsible for the delay. These scientists had focused so intently 
on its parts that they couldn’t see what they were parts of. 

Capitalism is a huge structure very similar to the Great Attractor. It, too, has 
a major effect on everything going on inside it, but it is so big and so omnipresent 
that few see it. In capitalism, the system consists of a complex set of relations 
between all people, their activities (particularly material production), and prod- 
ucts. But this interaction is also evolving, so the system includes the develop- 
ment of this interaction over time, stretching back to its origins and forward to 
whatever it is becoming. The problem people have in seeing capitalism, then— 
and recognizing instances of GFOC Studies when they occur—comes from the 
difficulty of grasping such a complex set of relations that are developing in this 
way and on this scale. 

No one will deny, of course, that everything in society is related in some way 
and that the whole of this is changing, again in some way and at some pace. Yet 
most people try to make sense of what is going on by viewing one part of soci- 
ety at a time, isolating and separating it from the rest and treating it as static. 
The connections between such parts, like their real history and potential for 
further development, are considered external to what each one really is and 
therefore not essential to a full or even adequate understanding of any of them. 
As a result, looking for these connections and their history becomes more 
difficult than it has to be. They are left for last or left out completely, and im- 
portant aspects of them are missed, distorted, or trivialized. It’s what might be 
called the Humpty Dumpty problem. After the fall, it was not only extremely 
hard to put the pieces of poor Humpty together again but even to see where they 
fit. This is what happens whenever the pieces of our everyday experience are 
taken as existing separate from their spatial and historical contexts, whenever 
the part is given an ontological status independent of the whole. 


2 


The alternative, the dialectical alternative, is to start by taking the whole as given, 
so that the interconnections and changes that make up the whole are viewed as 
inseparable from what anything is, internal to its being, and therefore essential 
to a full understanding of it. In the history of ideas, this has been called the 
“philosophy of internal relations.” No new facts have been introduced. We have 
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only recognized the complex relations and changes that everyone admits to 
being in the world in a way that highlights rather than dismisses or minimizes 
them in investigating any problem. The world of independent and essentially 
dead “things” has been replaced in our thinking by a world of “processes in 
relations of mutual dependence.” This is the first step in thinking dialectically. 
But we still don’t know anything specific about these relations. 

In order to draw closer to the subject of study, the next step is to abstract out 
the patterns in which most change and interaction occur. A lot of the special- 
ized vocabulary associated with dialectics—“contradiction,” “quantity-quality 
change,” “interpenetration of polar opposites,” “negation of the negation”— 
is concerned with this task. Reflecting actual patterns in the way things change 
and interact, these categories also serve as ways of organizing for purposes of 
thought and inquiry whatever it is they embrace. With their help, we can study 
the particular conditions, events, and problems that concern us in a way that 
never loses sight of how the whole is present in the part, how it helps to struc- 
ture the part, supplying it with a location, a sense, and a direction. Later, what 
is learned about the part(s) is used to deepen our understanding of the whole, 
how it functions, how it has developed, and where it is pee: Both analysis 
and synthesis display this dialectical relation. 

What’s called “dialectical method” might be broken down into six successive 
moments. There is an ontological one, having to do with what the world really 
is (an infinite number of mutually dependent processes—with no clear or fixed 
boundaries—that coalesce to form a loosely structured whole or totality). There 
is the epistemological moment that deals with how to organize our thinking to 
understand such a world (as indicated, this involves opting for a philosophy of 
internal relations and abstracting out the chief patterns in which change and 
interaction occur as well as the main parts in and between which they are seen 
to occur). There is the moment of inquiry (where, based on an assumption of 
internal relations between all parts, one uses the categories that convey these 
patterns along with a set of priorities derived from Marx’s theories as aids to 
investigation). There is the moment of intellectual reconstruction or self- 
clarification (where one puts together the results of such research for oneself). 
This is followed by the moment of exposition (where, using a strategy that takes 
account of how others think as well as what they know, one tries to explain this 
dialectical grasp of the “facts” to a particular audience). And, finally, there is the 
moment of praxis (where, based on whatever clarification has been reached, one 
consciously acts in the world, changing it and testing it and deepening one’s 
understanding of it all at the same time). 

These six moments are not traversed once and for all but again and again, as 
every attempt to understand and expound dialectical truths and to act upon 
them improves one’s ability to organize one’s thinking dialectically and to in- 
quire further and deeper into the mutually dependent processes to which we 
also belong. In writing about dialectics, therefore, one must be very careful not 
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to single out any one moment—as so many thinkers do—at the expense of the 
others. Only in their internal relations do these six moments constitute a work- 
able and immensely valuable dialectical method. 

So—why dialectics? Because that’s the only sensible way to study a world 
composed of mutually dependent processes in constant evolution and also to 
interpret Marx, who is our leading investigator into this world. Dialectics is 
necessary just to see capitalism, given its vastness and complexity, and Marx- 
ism to help us understand it, to instruct us in how to do Commons from Un- 
der the Goose Studies, and to help us develop a political strategy to reclaim the 
commons. Capitalism is always and completely dialectical, so that Marxism will 
always be necessary to make sense of it, and dialectics to make correct sense of 
Marxism. 


3 


Why now? The current stage of capitalism is characterized by far greater com- 
plexity and much faster change and interaction than existed earlier. But if soci- 
ety has never been so imbued with dialectics, the efforts to keep us from grasp- 
ing what is taking place have never been so systematic or so effective—all of 
which makes a dialectical understanding more indispensable now than ever 
before. 

Socialism’s sudden loss of credibility as a viable alternative to capitalism, 
however, a loss largely due to the collapse of the Soviet Union, has given Marx- 
ists still another important reason to devote more attention to dialectics, for 
many socialists, even some who had always been critical of the Soviet Union, 
have reacted to this recent turn of history by questioning whether any form of 
socialism is possible. Perhaps unsurprisingly, one result has been a kind of “fu- 
ture shyness” that has afflicted the writings of many on the Left today. What does 
a critical analysis of capitalism without any accompanying conception of social- 
ism look like? It describes how capitalism works, shows who gets “screwed” and 
by how much, offers a moral condemnation of same, prescribes—faute de 
mieux—treformist solutions, and, because these no longer work, lapses into 
emotional despair and cynicism. Sound familiar? 

Marx would not have been pleased, for, despite the absence of any single work 
on socialism/communism, there are no writings of his, no matter how small, 
where we are not given some indication of what such a future would be like. If 
Hegel’s Owl of Minerva comes out and also goes back in at dusk, Marx’s Owl 
stays around to herald the new dawn. This imaginative reconstruction of the 
future has been sharply attacked not only by his opponents but by many of 
Marx’s followers, such as Edward Bernstein (1961, 204-5 and 209-11) and, more 
recently, Eric Olin Wright (1995), who view it as a lapse into utopianism that 
contaminates his otherwise scientific enterprise. But do all discussions of the 
future have to be “utopian”? With Rosa Luxemburg (1966, 40) and others, I do 
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not think it is utopian to believe that a qualitatively better society is possible or 
to hope that it comes about. What is utopian is to construct this society out of 
such hopes, to believe, in other words, that such a society is possible without 
any other reason or evidence but that you desire it. 

As opposed to this utopian approach, Marx insists that communism lies “con- 
cealed” inside capitalism and that he is able to uncover it by means of his analy- 
sis (1973, 159). And elsewhere he says, “we wish to find the new world through 
the critique of the old” (1967, 212). Rather than a moral condemnation, Marx’s 
“critique of the old” shows that capitalism is having increasing difficulty in re- 
producing the conditions necessary for its own existence, that it is becoming im- 
possible, while at the same time—and through the same developments—creat- 
ing the conditions for the new society that will follow. The new world exists within 
the old in the form of a vast and untapped potential. Marx analyzes capitalism 
in a way that makes this unfolding potential for turning into its opposite (com- 
munism) stand out. As part of this, he is not averse to describing, if only in a 
general way, what the realization of this potential would look like.’ 

The central place of potential in dialectical thinking has been noted by a va- 
riety of thinkers. C. L. R. James refers to the internal relation between actuality 
and potentiality as “the entire secret” of Hegel’s dialectics (meaning Marx’s as 
well) (1992, 129). Marcuse claims to find an insoluble bond between the present 
and the future in the very meanings of the concepts with which Marx analyzes 
the present (1964, 295-96). Maximilien Rubel makes a similar point when he 
suggests, half seriously, that Marx invented a new grammatical form, the “an- 
ticipative-indicative,” where every effort to point at something in front of him 
foreshadows something else that is not yet there (1987, 25). But this still doesn’t 
explain how Marx does it. Where exactly is the future concealed in the present? 
And how does Marx’s dialectical method help him to uncover it? 

In brief: most of the evidence for the possibility of socialism/communism sur- 
rounds us on all sides and can be seen by everyone. It lies in conditions that al- 
ready have a socialist edge to them, such as workers’ and consumers’ coopera- 
tives, public education, municipal hospitals, political democracy, and—in our 
day—nationalized enterprises. However, it also lies in conditions that don’t seem 
to have anything particularly socialist about them, such as our developed indus- 
tries, enormous material wealth, high levels of science, occupational skills, or- 
ganizational structures, education, and culture. Evidence for socialism can also 
be found in some of capitalism’s worst problems, such as unemployment and 
worsening inequality. For Marx and his followers, it is clear that it is the capital- 
ist context in which all these conditions are embedded that keeps them from 
fulfilling their potential and contributing to a truly human existence. Abstract- 
ing from this context, Marxists have no difficulty in looking at our enormous 
wealth and ability to produce more and seeing an end to material want, or look- 
ing at our limited and malfunctioning political democracy and seeing everyone 
democratically running all of society, or looking at rising unemployment and 
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seeing the possibility of people sharing whatever work is to be done, working 
fewer hours and enjoying more free time, et cetera. Unfortunately, most others 
who encounter the same evidence don’t see this potential, not even in the parts 
that have a socialist edge to them. And it is important to consider why they can’t. 

Investigating potential is taking the longer view, not only forward to what 
something can develop into but also backward to how it has developed up to 
now. This longer view, however, must be preceded by taking a broader view, since 
nothing and no one changes on its, his, or her own but only in close relation- 
ship with other people and things, that is, as part of an interactive system. Hence, 
however limited the immediate object of interest, investigating its potential re- 
quires that we project the evolution of the complex and integrated whole to 
which it belongs. The notion of potential is mystified whenever it is applied to 
a part that is separated from its encompassing system or that system is separated 
from its origins. When that happens, “potential” can only refer to possibility in 
the sense of chance, for all the necessity derived from the relational and 
processual character of reality has been removed, and there is no more reason 
to expect one outcome rather than another. 

The crux of the problem most people have in seeing evidence for socialism 
inside capitalism, then, is that they operate with a conception of the present that 
is effectively sealed off from the future, at least any notion of the future that 
grows organically out of the present. There is no sense of the present as a mo- 
ment through which life, and the rest of reality as the conditions of life, passes 
from somewhere on its way to somewhere. When someone is completely lost 
in the past or the future, we have little difficulty recognizing this as a mental 
illness. Yet, the present completely walled off from either the past or the future 
(or both) can also serve as a prison for thinking, though “alienation” is a more 
accurate label for this condition than “neurosis.” Those persons affected by this 
condition simply take how something appears now for what it really is, what it 
is in full, and what it couid only be. Hence, with the exception of the gadgetry 
found in science fiction, what most people call the “future” is occupied by all 
the usual social features only slightly modified from how they appear and func- 
tion in the present. 

With this mindset, there is no felt need to trace the relations any thing has 
with other things as part of a system—even while admitting that such a system 
exists—for, supposedly, there is nothing essential to be learned about it by do- 
ing so. Likewise, operating with narrow, independent parts that are also static, 
there is no difficulty in admitting that there was a past and will be a future while 
ignoring both when trying to understand anything in the present. If people can’t 
see the evidence for socialism that exists all around them, therefore, it is not 
mainly because of an inability to abstract elements from capitalism and imagi- 
natively project how they might function elsewhere. Rather, and more funda- 
mentally, the conditions they see about them do not seem to belong to any so- 
cial system at all, so there is no system to take them out of and, equally, no system 
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to insert them into. The systemic and historical characters of both capitalism 
and socialism that would allow for such projections are simply missing. 


4 


The dialectic enters this picture as Marx’s way of systematizing and historicizing 
all the conditions of capitalism so that they become internally related elements 
of an organic whole, which is itself but the most visible moment in how its com- 
ponents got that way and what they may yet become. With this move, the present 
ceases to be a prison for thinking and, like the past and the future, becomes a 
stage in a temporal process with necessary and discoverable relations to the rest 
of the process. It is by analyzing a present conceived in this way that Marx be- 
lieves he can discern the broad outlines of the socialist and communist societ- 
ies that lie ahead. 

The dialectical method with which Marx studies this future inside the capi- 
talist present consists of four main steps. (1) He looks for relations between the 
main capitalist features of our society at this moment in time. (2) He tries to 
find the necessary preconditions of just these relations—viewing them now as 
mutually dependent processes—in the past, treating the preconditions he un- 
covers as the start of an unfolding movement that led to the present. (3) He then 
projects these interrelated processes, reformulated as contradictions, from the 
past, through the present, and into the future. These projections move from the 
immediate future, to the probable resolution of these contradictions in an in- 
termediate future, and on to the type of society that is likely to follow in the more 
distant future. (4) Marx then reverses himself and uses the socialist and com- 
munist stages of the future at which he has arrived as vantage points for reex- 
amining the present, extended back in time to include its own past, now viewed 
as the sum of the necessary preconditions for such a future. 

Before elaborating on these steps, there are two qualifications and one 
clarification that need to be made. First, it should be clear that explaining how 
to study the future is not the same as actually making such a study. In the former, 
which is the case here, the details brought forward are meant to illustrate the 
approach and should not be taken as the results of an already completed study, 
though I have taken care to use only realistic examples. The second qualification 
has to do with Aristotle’s warning that in undertaking any study we should not 
expect more precision than the nature of our subject permits. The potential 
within capitalism for socialism is real enough, but it is often unclear and always 
imprecise, both as regards the exact forms that will develop and as regards tim- 
ing or the moment at which the expected changes will occur. In short, in inves- 
tigating the future within the present, we must be careful not to insist on a stan- 
dard for knowledge that can never be met. 

The clarification has to do with the fact that the future that Marx uncovers 
by projecting the outcome of society’s contradictions is not all of one piece. 
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Marx’s varied projections make it necessary to divide the future into four dif- 
ferent stages, communism being but the last. Through his analysis of capital- 
ism as a system in the present that emerges out of its preconditions in the past, 
Marx also projects its immediate future (or its development over the next few 
years), the near future (or the coming of the crisis that results in a socialist revo- 
lution), a middle future or transition between capitalism and communism that 
we call “socialism,” and, finally, the far future or communism. How Marx uses 
his dialectical method for inquiring into what lies ahead varies somewhat de- 
pending on the stage of the future he is concerned with. While our interest here 
is limited to what I’ve called the “middle” and “far” futures, Marx’s treatment 
of the “immediate” and especially the “near” futures cannot be wholly ignored, 
since the outcomes he projects for them enter into his expectations for social- 
ism and communism. 


5 


Keeping these qualifications and this clarification clearly in mind, we can return 
to the four steps by which Marx sought to steal the secret of the future from its 
hiding place in the present. The first step, as I said, was to trace the main lines of 
the organic interaction that charactizes capitalist society—particularly as regards 
the accumulation of capital and the class struggle—at this moment of time. In 
order to focus on what is distinctively capitalist in our situation, Marx has to ab- 
stract out (omit) those qualities—equally real, and, for different kinds of prob- 
lems, equally important—that belong to our society as part of other systems, such 
as human society (which takes in the whole history of the species), or class soci- 
ety (which takes in the entire period of class history), or modern capitalist soci- 
ety (which only takes in the most recent stage of capitalism), or the unique soci- 
ety that exists at this time in this place (which only takes in what is here and now). 
Every society and everything in them are composed of qualities that fall on these 
different levels of generality. Taken together—which is how most people ap- 
proach them—they constitute a confusing patchwork of ill-fitting pieces that 
makes the systemic connections that exist on any single level very difficult to 
perceive. By starting with the decision to exclude all noncapitalist levels of gen- 
erality from his awareness, to focus provisionally on the capitalist character of 
the people, activities, and products before him, Marx avoids tripping on what 
human society or class history or the other levels mentioned have placed in his 
way in carrying out his work as our leading systematizer of capitalism. 

The widespread view of capitalism as the sum of everything in our society 
rather than the capitalist “slice” of it has been responsible for repeated com- 
plaints, most recently from postmodernists and social movement theorists, that 
Marx ignores the role of race, gender, nation, and religion. He ignores them, at 
least in his systematic writings, because they all predate capitalism and conse- 
quently cannot be part of what is distinctive about capitalism. Though all of 
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these conditions take on capitalist forms to go along with their forms as part of 
class society or the life of the species, their most important qualities fall on the 
latter levels of generality, and it is there (and on us, in so far as we are subject to 
these levels) that they have their greatest impact. Uncovering the laws of mo- 
tion of the capitalist mode of production, however, which was the major goal 
of Marx’s investigative effort, simply required a more restricted focus. 

With the distinctive qualities of capitalism in focus, Marx proceeds to exam- 
ine the most important interactions in the present from different vantage points, 
though economic processes, particularly in production, are privileged both as 
vantage points and as material to be studied. To avoid the overemphasis and 
trivialization that marks most one-sided studies, the relation between labor and 
capital is examined from each side in turn, and the same applies to all the major 
relations that Marx treats. Of equal significance is the fact that internal relations 
are taken to exist between all objective and subjective factors, so that conditions 
never come into Marx’s study without umbilical ties to the people who affect and 
are affected by them, and the same applies to people—they are always grasped 
in context, with the essentials of this context taken as part of who and what they 
are. Capital, as Marx says, “is at the same time the capitalist” (1973, 412). 

After reconstituting the capitalist present in this manner, the second step Marx 
takes in his quest to unlock the future is to examine the preconditions of this 
present in the past. If the dialectical study of the present treats its subject mat- 
ter as so many Relations, a dialectical study of the past requires that we view these 
Relations as also processes. History comes to mean the constant, if uneven, evo- 
lution of mutually dependent conditions. The past, of course, takes place be- 
fore the present, and in retelling the story one usually begins at the beginning 
and moves forward. But the correct order in inquiry is present first, and it is what 
Marx uncovers in his reconstruction of the present that guides him in his search 
into the past, helping him decide what to look for as well as how far back to go 
in looking for it. The question posed is: What had to happen in the past for the 
present to become what it did? This is not to suggest that what occurred was 
preordained (though there may have been good reasons for it), only that it did 
in fact take place and that it had these results. It is in following this approach 
that Marx is led to late feudalism as the period when most of the important 
preconditions for capitalism are first laid down. 


6 


After reconstructing the organic interaction of the capitalist present and estab- 
lishing its origins in the past, Marx is ready to project the main tendencies that 
he finds there into one or another stage of the future. As part of this third step 
in his method, Marx reabstracts (reorganizes, rethinks) these tendencies as “con- 
tradictions,” which emphasizes their interaction as processes that are simulta- 
neously mutually supporting and mutually undermining one another. Over 
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time, it is the undermining aspects that prevail. The fundamental assumption 
that underlies Marx’s practice here is that reality is an internally related whole 
with temporal as well as spatial dimensions. Things that are separate and inde- 
pendent (if this is how one conceives them) cannot be in contradiction, since 
contradiction implies that an important change in any part will produce changes 
of a comparable magnitude throughout the system, just as things that are static 
(again, if this is how one conceives them) cannot be in a contradiction, since 
contradiction implies there is a collision up ahead. The use of “contradiction” 
in formal logic and to refer to some relations between the categories of capital- 
ist political economy (the province of Systematic Dialectics; see chapter 11), 
rather than a true exception, offers instances of Marx’s willingness—evident 
throughout his writings—to use a concept to convey only part of all that it can 
mean for him. Finally, based on what has already been achieved in examining 
the present and the past, Marx’s contradictions also contain both objective and 
subjective aspects as well as a high degree of economic content. 

Marx’s contradictions organize the present state of affairs in capitalism, in- 
cluding the people involved in them, in a way that brings out how this cluster 
of relations has developed, the pressures that are undermining their existing 
equilibrium, and the likely changes up ahead. With contradictions, the present 
comes to contain both its real past and likely future in a manner that allows each 
historical stage to cast a helpful light upon the others. Early in his career, Marx 
compared problems in society with those in algebra, where the solution is given 
once a problem receives its proper formulation (1967, 106). The solution to 
capitalism’s problems, he believed, would also become clear once they were 
reformulated in terms of contradictions. It is chiefly by projecting such contra- 
dictions forward to the point of their resolution and beyond, where the char- 
acter of the resolution gives shape to the elements of what follows, that Marx is 
able to catch a glimpse of both socialism and communism. The resolution of a 
contradiction can be partial and temporary or complete and permanent. In the 
former, as exemplified in the typical capitalist crisis, the elements involved are 
simply reordered in a way that puts off the arrival of the latter. Our concern here 
is with the kind of resoiution that completely and permanently transforms all 
of capitalism’s major contradictions. 

Marx sees capitalism as full of intersecting and overlapping contradictions 
(1963, 218). Among the more important of these are the contradictions between 
use-value and exchange-value, between capital and labor in the production 
process (and between capitalists and workers in the class struggle), between 
capitalist forces and capitalist relations of production, between competition and 
cooperation, between science and ideology, between political democracy and 
economic servitude, and—perhaps most decisively—between social production 
and private appropriation (or what some have recast as the “logic of produc- 
tion versus the logic of consumption”). In all of these contradictions, what I 
referred to earlier as the “evidence for socialism” inside capitalism can be found 
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reorganized as so many mutually dependent tendencies evolving over time. 
Viewed as parts of capitalism’s major contradictions, their current forms can 
only represent a passing moment in the unfolding of a larger potential. 

Whatever necessity (best grasped as likelihood) is found in Marx’s projection 
of a socialist revolution in what I referred to as the near future is the result of his 
demonstrating that the conditions underlying capitalism have become more and 
more difficult to reproduce, while the conditions that make socialism possible 
have developed apace. All this is contained in capitalism’s main contradictions. 
According to Marx’s analysis, these contradictions display capitalism as becom- 
ing increasingly destructive, inefficient, irrational, and eventually impossible, 
while at the same time socialism is presented as becoming increasingly practi- 
cal, rational, conceivable, necessary, and even obvious—notwithstanding all the 
alienated life conditions and the enormous consciousness industry that work to 
distort such facts. Consequently, for Marx, it is only a matter of time and oppor- 
tunity before the organization, consciousness, and tactics of the rising class brings 
about the expected transformation. 


7 


Marx’s vision of what happens after the revolution is derived mainly from pro- 
jecting the forms that the resolution of capitalism’s major contradictions are 
likely to take in the hands of a new ruling class, the workers, who have already 
been significantly changed by their participation in a successful revolution and 
who are guided primarily by their class interests in making all major decisions. 
And the most important of these interests is to abolish their exploitation as a 
class along with all the conditions that underpin it. How quickly they could 
accomplish this, of course, is another matter. The question, then, is not “Why 
would the workers do this?” but “Why—given their interests—when they come 
to power would they do anything else?” 

For class interests to bear the weight put on them by this account of future 
prospects, we need to place the relations between different classes in earlier times, 
including their interests, inside the main contradictions that link the present 
with the past and the future. Only by understanding how capitalist class inter- 
ests determine the forms and functions of what I called the “evidence for so- 
cialism” inside capitalism (step one), and how, in response to these same inter- 
ests, all this has evolved over time (step two), can we begin to grasp how quickly 
these forms and functions would change in response to the demands of a new 
ruling class with different interests (step three). In other words, when the capi- 
talists (and the feudal aristocracy and slave owners before them) acquired the 
power to shape society according to their class interests, they did so, and the 
workers will do likewise. If the workers’ assumption of power together with the 
material conditions bequeathed by capitalism provide us with the possibility for 
socialism, it is the workers’ peculiar class interests together with the removal of 
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whatever interfered with the recognition of them under capitalism that supplies 
us with most of its necessity. 

While Marx’s vision of socialism (or the middle future) is derived mainly 
from the contradictions of capitalism, his vision of communism (or the far 
future) is derived not only from these contradictions (that is, from projecting 
the resolution of these contradictions beyond the attainment of socialism) but 
also from the contradictions Marx sees in class history and even in socialism 
itself, in so far as it is a distinctive class formation. After socialism has developed 
to a certain point—in particular, when everyone becomes a worker, all means 
of production are socialized, and democracy is extended to all walks of life— 
the contradictions that have existed since the very beginning of classes (having 
to do with the general form of the division of labor, private property, the state, 
etc.) come gradually to resolution. At the same time and through the same pro- 
cesses, the contradictions that socialism still possesses as a class society (having 
to do with its own forms of the division of labor, private property, and the state, 
which Marx sums up under “dictatorship of the proletariat”) are also resolved. 
It is the resolution of the contradictions from all these overlapping periods— 
capitalism, class society, and socialism—together with the forms of alienation 
associated with them that marks the qualitative leap from socialism to commu- 
nism and that makes the latter so hard for most people today to conceive. 

To summarize: Marx begins to study the future by tracing the main organic 
interconnections in the capitalist present. He then looks for their preconditions 
in the past, and he concludes by projecting the chief tendencies found in both, 
abstracted now as contradictions, to their resolution and beyond for the stage 
of the future with which he is concerned. The order of the moves is present, past, 
and future (unlike most futurological attempts to peer ahead that move from 
the present directly to the future or, as in many utopian efforts, that go directly 
to the future, dispensing with the present altogether). 


8 


Marx’s method for studying the future is still not complete. In a fourth and final 
step, Marx reverses himself and uses the socialist and communist stages of the 
future at which he has arrived as vantage points for reexamining the present, 
now viewed (together with its own past) as the necessary preconditions for such 
a future. This iast step, though little understood, is the indispensable means by 
which Marx provides the “finishing touches” to his analysis of capitalism. It is 
also part of his method for studying the future, since the process I have described 
is an ongoing one. Building on what he learns from going through one series 
of steps, Marx begins the dance—the dance of the dialectic—all over again. For 
the work of reconstructing the present, finding its preconditions in the past, 
projecting its likely future, and seeking out the preconditions of this future in 
the present, now conceived of as an extension of the past, is never truly finished. 
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According to Marx, “The anatomy of the human being is the key to the 
anatomy of the ape” (1904, 300), and the same applies to the relations between 
later and earlier stages of society. In the same way that our present provides the 
key for understanding the past, the future (that is, the likely future, in so far as 
we can determine it) provides the key for understanding the present. It is Marx’s 
grasp of communism, as unfinished as it is, for example, that helps him to see 
capitalism as the gateway to human history rather than its end and makes it 
easier to distinguish the capitalist-specific qualities of current society (those that 
serve as the preconditions of socialism) from the qualities it possesses as an 
instance of class and human societies. Communism also provides Marx with a 
standard by which the greater part of what exists today is found wanting as well 
as criteria for determining priorities for research and politics, distinguishing 
between the kind of changes capitalism can absorb from those that set transi- 
tional forces into motion. 

The transparently class character of socialist society, epitomized in the no- 
tion of “the dictatorship of the proletariat,” also makes it easier to grasp the more 
hidden class character of capitalism. We shouldn’t be surprised, therefore, that 
insisting that the capitalist state, whatever its democratic pretensions, is a dic- 
tatorship of the capitalist class is the most effective way to innoculate people 
against the dangers of reformist politics (hence the theoretical loss incurred 
when the French and other communist parties removed all references to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat from their programs). 

But above and beyond all this, revisiting the present from the vantage point 
of its likely future concretizes and hence makes visible the potential that exists 
throughout the present for just such a future. To William Faulkner’s supposed 
remark, “The past is not dead—it is not even in the past,” Marx could have 
added, “And the future is not unborn—it is not even in the future.” Potential 
is the form in which the future exists inside the present, but until now it has been 
a form without a particular content just because it was open to every conceiv~ 
able content. Now, everywhere one looks, one sees not only what is but what 
could be, what really could be, not simply because one desires it but because the 
aforementioned analysis has shown it to be so. Seeing the “facts” of capitalism 
as “evidence” of socialism becomes so many arguments for socialism. Further- 
more, informing workers of and sensitizing them to the extraordinary possi- 
bilities that lie hidden inside their oppressive daily existence greatly increases 
their power to act politically by indicating how and with whom to act (all those 
who would benefit immediately from the enactment of these possibilities), just 
as it enhances their self-confidence that they can succeed. In sum, by enriching 
capitalism with the addition of communism, Marx’s dialectical analysis “liber- 
ates” potential to play its indispensable role in helping to liberate us. 

Taken altogether, the future proves to be as important in understanding the 
present and past as they are in understanding the future. And always, the return 
to the present from the future instigates another series of steps from the present 
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to the past to the future, using what has just been learned to broaden and deepen 
the analysis at every stage. 


9 


Before concluding, it needs to be stressed that the projections of the future 
obtained through the use of the method outlined here are only highly probable, 
and even then the pace and exact forms through which such change occurs owes 
too much to the specificity of a particular place, the vagaries of class struggle, 
and also to accident to be fully knowable beforehand. Marx, as we know, rec- 
ognized “barbarism” as a possible successor to capitalism, though he thought 
it very unlikely and devoted much less attention to this possibility than we need 
to after the blood-curdling events of the past century. 

To avoid other possible misunderstandings of what I have tried to do in this 
chapter, I would like to add that my account of Marx’s method is not meant to 
be either complete or final but rather—in Keeping with Marx’s own approach 
to exposition—a first approximation to its subject matter. Further, I do not 
believe that Marx’s use of contradiction to project existing potential is the only 
means he uses to uncover the socialist/communist future inside the capitalist 
present; it is simply the main one. Also, this approach to studying the future is 
not to be confused with Marx’s strategies for presenting what he found, and 
hence with what he actually published, which always invoived a certain amount 
of reordering that took the character of his audience into account. Nor am I 
maintaining that this is how Marx became a communist. That is a complex story 
in which Hegel’s dialectic and Marx’s unique appropriation of it are but part. 

Once Marx constructed the chief elements of what came to be called “Marx- 
ism,” however, projecting capitalism’s main contradictions forward became his 
preferred approach for studying the future, providing that future with just the 
degree of clarity and necessity needed for him to use it in elaborating his analysis 
of the present (in doing his version of Commons from Under the Goose Stud- 
ies). It is also the best way that we today can learn about a socialist future that 
is more than wishful thinking. Only then, too, can the vision of socialism, which 
has been so battered by recent events, fulfill its own potential as one of our most 
effective weapons in the class struggle. Putting this weapon in the hands of 
workers and other oppressed peoples, teaching them how to use it—to do this 
against all the pressures of the age—is largely why we need dialectics and, with 
the world that capitalism has made teetering on the brink, why we need dialec- 
tics now more than ever. 


Note 


1, For an attempt to reconstruct Marx’s vision of socialism and communism from his scattered 
comments on this subject, see my book Social and Sexual Revolution (1979), chap. 3. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Critical Realism in Light of 
Marx’s Process of Abstraction 


1 


How did Odysseus make it through the rough passage between Scylla and 
Charybdis? With much less difficulty than most students pass through the 
equally dangerous straits between positivism and postmodernism. Where posi- 
tivism promises the voyager a “truth” unadulterated with messy presupposi- 
tions, postmodernism overwhelms him or her with so many points of view that 
truth itself disappears. And many budding intellectuals have lost their bearings, 
if not their bodies, by traveling too close to one or another of these twin perils. 

The school of Critical Realism, led by Roy Bhaskar, has—to its enormous 
credit—provided a workable means of avoiding this dire fate, and it has done 
so by reconciling what seems irreconcilable in the claims of its two opponents. 
Thus, positivism is said to be correct in holding that some truths are absolute 
and that we can discover what they are through research. And postmodernism 
is said to be correct in believing that the point of view of the investigator can 
never be completely detached from what he or she finds. The key move that 
Bhaskar makes is to substitute a study of ontology, or the nature of reality as 
such, for that of epistemology, or how we learn about reality and what it means 
to know it, which he says characterizes both positivism and postmodernism. 
But how can we learn about anything in the world without going through the 
process by which we learn about it? Bhaskar bypasses this problem by asking, 
“What must the world be like for science to be possible?” (1997, 23). His an- 
swer is that it would have to be “structured .. . differentiated and changing” 
(1997, 25). On these foundations, he then constructs a method for studying both 
natural and social phenomena that gives equal attention to uncovering what 
is actually there (the real order, structures, and changes in each sphere) and to 
examining the various biases and limitations that come from the social con- 
text in which the study is made. His point is that socially constructed points 
of view qualify what is found, but they do not annul it. Thus, while the kind 
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of topics treated in the natural and social sciences may call for different ap- 
proaches to inquiry as well as to explanation, neither science nor truth need 
be compromised in the process. 

The same approach that Bhaskar takes to what has already happened or is 
there in front of us is also applied to the potential that is inherent in all natural 
and social phenomena. It, too, has a realist core of structure, differentiation, and 
change that studying from different points of view can qualify but never erase. 
The importance that Bhaskar attaches to such potential in arriving at an ad- 
equate understanding of any phenomenon—where what “is” is always firmly 
attached to what “could be”—is what gives his school its critical edge (hence 
“Critical” Realism). In recent writings, Bhaskar has formulated his ideas more 
and more in the vocabulary of dialectics, so that Critical Realism today can also 
be viewed as a version of dialectics and even—with its increasingly anticapital- 
ist thrust—as a version of Marxist dialectics. I very much approve of this de- 
velopment, and in what follows I want to explore how else Critical Realism might 
benefit from its close association with Marxism. 


2 


Critical Realism, particularly in the work of Bhaskar, is like a lush tropical gar- 
den overgrown with a rich assortment of life forms, many of which we encounter 
here for the first time. This is its strength, and this is its wealmness. In more philo- 
sophical language, Critical Realism has broken down and reorganized reality in 
a variety of new and often very helpful ways in order to highlight the particular 
connections and developments that it finds there. However, rather than laying 
stress on the process of abstraction with which it accomplishes this feat, it has 
generally been content to present us with its end linguistic results—the concepts 
that allow us to communicate our new abstractions. 

Whenever the work of rethinking the world—which is mostly a matter of 
refocusing on and reorganizing what is there—devotes too much time to 
redefining old terms and introducing new ones, the involvement of those who 
would like to share in this work is largely reduced to learning a new language. 
In the case of Critical Realism, with dozens of new definitions, this is no easy 
task. Meanwhile, the mental activity of reordering the world, which underlies 
the newly defined terms, is trivialized or lost sight of altogether. But it is in this 
mental process of ordering and reordering, what Marx calls the process of ab- 
straction, that the limits and biases of traditional understanding, as well as the 
possibility for a more accurate representation of reality, stand forth most clearly. 
Directing attention to our own process of abstraction is also the most effective 
means to teach others how to abstract and to enhance their flexibility in doing 
so. Such skills are essential to good dialectical thinking. 

In what follows, I shall sketch Marx’s views on the process of abstraction 
and its underpinnings in the philosophy of internal relations and then indi- 
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cate how Critical Realism might benefit from reformulating some of its ideas 
along these lines. 


3 


In his most explicit statement on the subject, Marx claims that his method starts 
from the “real concrete” (the world as it presents itself to us) and proceeds 
through “abstraction” (the mental activity of breaking this whole down into the 
mental units with which we think about it) to the “thought concrete” (the re- 
constituted and now understood whole present in the mind) (1904, 293-94). 
Nowhere else does Marx attempt such a succinct summation of his method, so 
that the honor accorded to the process of abstraction here in letting it stand in 
for the whole of his method takes on a special importance. To begin with, Marx 
is simply recognizing that all thinking about reality as well as every effort to 
communicate our understanding of it requires that we operate with manage- 
able parts. Thus, everyone—not only Marx—starts out to make sense of their 
world by setting apart certain of its features and organizing them in ways that 
facilitate what they want to do and grasp. 

The world being what it is—the very qualities of order, difference, structure, 
and change that Bhaskar attributes to reality—exercises the greatest influence 
on our abstractions (hence, the degree of overlap in the abstractions of differ- 
ent people and periods), but individual experiences, group interests, cultural 
traditions, and the purpose that drives a particular study also play a major role 
(hence, the often significant differences found in these same abstractions). What 
stands out most sharply about Marx’s abstractions, apart from their size, is the 
amount of change and interaction that they contain. Not only do they include 
much of what the commonsense view would relegate to the external context, 
but by abstracting things, in his words, “as they really are and happen,” Marx 
also makes how they happen part of what they are (Marx and Engels 1964, 57). 
And since history, for Marx, takes in the future as well as the past, this means 
that what things are becoming, whatever that may be, are often abstracted as 
essential aspects of what they now are, along with what they once were. 

Marx’s process of abstraction can also be said to operate in three different 
modes, through which it sets up three kinds of boundaries and provides three 
distinct kinds of focus, all of which are terribly important for the theories Marx 
constructs with their help. First, boundaries are set inside the space and time 
occupied by a particular relation, so that we focus on only this much of its in- 
terconnections and on only this long of the period over which they have evolved. 
I call this abstraction of extension. Second, boundaries are drawn inside the 
continuum that stretches from the unique to the most general on which are 
located all our qualities as human beings together with those of our activities 
and their varied products. This allows us to focus, in turn, on what it is about 
particular people, their activities, and products that only they possess, or on the 
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qualities they possess because of the place they occupy and the function they 
perform in capitalism (and therefore shared by all those who share this place 
and function), or on the qualities that have marked people during the whole 
period during which social life has been organized around classes and class 
struggle, or on the qualities that set us apart as a distinctive species and make 
our lives into something called the human condition. I call this abstraction of 
level of generality. 

Third, and last, abstraction also draws a boundary of a kind between differ- 
ent perspectives. All perception, all thinking, and all feeling starts from some- 
where and with something, and this starting place provides a vantage point from 
which all subsequent effects will be viewed, understood, and even felt. At the 
same time that Marx abstracts an extension and level of generality, he also se- 
cures a place within the relationship he is studying from which to view and piece 
together its other aspects. The sum of these ties, as determined by the abstrac- 
tion of extension, also sets up a vantage point from which to view and examine 
the whole system of which it is part. Thus, in abstracting capital, for example, 
Marx not only gives it an extension and a level of generality (that of capitalism) 
but provides it with a vantage point (that of the material means of production) 
from which to view its other elements (one that gives these means of produc- 
tion the central role), while making capital itself a vantage point from which to 
view the entire capitalist system (one that gives to capital the central role). 

If Marx’s abstractions—especially as regards the inclusion of change and in- 
teraction—are as unusual as they seem to be, it is not enough to display them. 
We also need to examine the philosophical assumptions that allow him to ab- 
stract in this manner. The view held by most peopie, both in and out of the acad- 
emy, is that there are things and there are relations, and that neither can be sub- 
sumed in the other. On this view, capital is a thing that has relations with other 
things, and it makes no sense to treat these relations as parts of capital. Marx 
rejects this logical dichotomy and views capital as itself a complex Relation com- 
posed of its ties to other . . . relations. In fact, here everything, and not only capital, 
is grasped as the sum of its relations. Moreover, since these relations extend back- 
ward and forward in time, this also makes what capital was as well as what it is 
likely to become essential parts of what it now is. This view, which Marx took 
over from Hegel, is known as the philosophy of internal relations. 

It is the philosophy, of internal relations that gives Marx both the license and 
opportunity to abstract as freely as he does, to decide how far into its spatial as 
well as its temporal relations any particular will extend. Aware that reality doesn’t 
come with its boundaries already in place, Marx knows that it is up to him to 
construct them. But if he draws them, he can redraw them as suits his chang- 
ing purposes, In this way, the philosophy of internal relations makes a variety 
of abstractions possible and even helps to develop Marx’s skills and flexibility 
in making abstractions. Those (the great majority) who operate with a philoso- 
phy of external relations—the philosophy that underlies the commonsense 
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approach—also need to abstract. The units in and with which thinking goes on 
are always abstractions, whether the people involved know it or not, except that 
here most of the work of abstracting occurs as part of the socialization process, 
particularly in the acquisition of language. Once this has been forgotten, it is 
easy to mistake the boundaries one has just drawn as already present in the 
nature of reality as such.! 


4 


Does Roy Bhaskar have a philosophy of internal relations? He has denied hav- 
ing such a view, maintaining instead that reality contains examples of both in- 
ternal and external relations (which is a nuanced version of the philosophy of 
external relations, since every proponent of this view will allow for some inter- 
nal relations). But some of his theoretical practice suggests otherwise. He claims, 
for example, that “emergent social things are existentially constituted by or 
contain their relations, connections and interdependencies with other social 
(and natural) things” (1993, 54). In an accompanying footnote, Bhaskar points 
out that I say something similar in my book Dialectical Investigations. 1 do in- 
deed. For all “social things” are “emergent” on one or another time scale, so 
we're talking here about everything in society being internally related. And since 
the relations that “constitute” any social thing are said to include its ties to “natu- 
ral” as well as to other social things, it would appear that everything in reality 
is internally related. And that’s the philosophy of internal relations. 

With this view, as I have argued, the necessary next step is to abstract the 
provisional boundaries that establish separate units and allow us to think about 
and interact with such a world. Bhaskar doesn’t take this step, at least not ex- 
plicitly and not systematically. Instead, he retreats from the exposed position 
found above and says that it is an open question whether any relation in his- 
torical time is an internal or external one. But this assumes—contrary to the 
statement just cited—that there are things that are not constituted by their ties 
to other social and natural things, that the conditions we encounter in history 
already exist there as particulars or, in Bhaskar’s preferred language, separate 
“totalities.” On this view, which seems to be the prevailing one in Bhaskar’s 
writings, there are many totalities in the world, with internal relations existing 
only within a totality and not between them. 

This raises three questions: how do the boundaries around those things 
Bhaskar recognizes as totalities get set? What is the role of the process of abstrac- 
tion in setting provisional boundaries around those elements and groups of 
elements inside each totality? And—taking note of possible mediations—what 
kind of relations exist between each totality and the whole of reality in which it 
exists? Full answers to these questions would help clarify Bhaskar’s ambiguous 
relation to the philosophy of internal relations. Instead, Bhaskar opts to use 
internal relations whenever it is convenient while refusing to offer the only 
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philosophical defense that would justify his using it. But without such a 
justification, most of his readers will only be shocked (or amused) by such claims 
as, “The goal of universal human autonomy can be regarded as implicit in an 
infant’s primal scream” (1993, 264). And there are many other such examples. 

On one occasion, Bhaskar presents the essence of dialectics as “the art of 
thinking the coincidence of distinctions and connections” (1993, 190). But think- 
ing in this way requires that we abstract parts, first, as separate and, then, as 
aspects of one another. So mastering the process of abstraction as well as achiev- 
ing flexibility in reabstracting is the key to this art. In sketching Marx’s process 
of abstraction my main aim has been to show the compatibility of this process 
with the main ideas, philosophical and political, of Critical Realism. However, 
taking on Marx’s process of abstraction together with its foundation in the 
philosophy of internal relations would also carry real advantages for Critical 
Realism. Here I can do no more than list some of them: 


1. It would make it easier for Critical Realism to focus on change and inter- 
action by taking them as given and to be more consistent in treating sta- 
bility and separateness, when they “appear,” as temporary phenomena that 
require special explanation. 

2. The philosophy of internal relations would encourage Critical Realism to 
look for more extended relations as the proper way of understanding any- 
thing and enable it to see why that search (and our understanding) can 
never be completed. 

3. The emphasis on abstraction provides a more adequate framework for 
Critical Realism’s important critique of ideology, which is already based 
to a certain degree on challenging what Bhaskar calls “illicit abstractions” 
(1993, 130-31). 

4. The combination of internal relations and the process of abstraction would 
allow Critical Realism to admit causes when they “appear” (when the ab- 
straction of what is said to be the “cause” includes more of the past than 
the abstraction of what is said to be the “effect”) without losing or trivial- 
izing the ongoing interaction. 

5. As regards Marxism, which Critical Realism claims to accept, only the phi- 
losophy of internal relations allows one to make consistent sense of Marx’s 
elastic meanings (see chaps. 2 and 3 in this volume). 

6. It would also enable Critical Realism to understand Marxism not as a sim- 
ple search for connections between what appears separate (the limited task 
of most radicals and unfortunately many Marxists) but as a search for what 
brought about a break in the initial unity of social man (and therefore so- 
ciety) and nature, the ideological forms this break takes in capitalist soci- 
ety, and how a new and higher unity of society and nature might be es- 
tablished. 

7. As regards Critical Realism proper, making explicit the particular abstrac- 
tions of extension, level of generality, and vantage point used in any given 


10. 


11. 
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analysis would help greatly in circumscribing what is being said from what— 
superficial resemblances to the contrary—is not being said. There is no need 
for the works of Critical Realism to be as obscure as they often are. 


. Operating with an explicit philosophy of internal relations and a system- 


atic use of the process of abstraction would permit Critical Realism—like 
Marxism—to expand and contract the meaning of ordinary-language con- 
cepts in keeping with its abstractions of the moment. Having greater flex- 
ibility in altering the sense of old terms would enable Critical Realism to 
present its case with fewer new terms, something that could only benefit 
its readers. Marx managed to convey a wholly original worldview using only 
two new expressions: “relations of production” and “surplus-value.” 


. Making systematic use of the process of abstraction should also make 


thinkers in this tradition more aware of what Critical Realism, as present- 
ly constituted, does and what it doesn’t and can’t do, unless it introduces 
other kinds of abstractions. For example, Bhaskar attempts to project the 
communist future on the basis of an analysis done with abstractions that 
fall on the level of generality of the human condition—needs, wants, ev- 
eryone’s material interests and constraints, and the reality principle— 
which he then treats dialectically. However, most of what we know and can 
know about communism derives, as Marx shows, from an analysis of the 
contradictions in a historically specific social formation, capitalism. It is 
these contradictions, one part of which is the class struggle between workers 
and capitalists, that reveal not only how communism might come about 
but a good deal of what it might look like. Only by using abstractions ap- 
propriate to this level of generality do the dynamics and possible transfor- 
mation of the capitalist mode of production come into focus. Until Criti- 
cal Realism gives such abstractions a central place in its analysis, there is 
little it can say about communism that doesn’t qualify as utopian think- 
ing (with the accompanying danger of lapsing into mysticism). 
Recognizing the crucial role of the capitalist level of generality for some 
of the questions with which it is concerned should also lead Critical Real- 
ism to make more use of the abstractions of class (and particularly of cap- 
italist and working classes), class interests, and class struggle. 

Rooting its analysis of communism in the real possibilities, objective and 
subjective, of capitalism (abstracted as a cluster of unfolding contradic- 
tions), workers’ class interests would replace the unconvincing emancipa- 
tory ethic that Critical Realism currently uses to bring people to join in the 
struggle for a better world. 


2. By giving more attention to the capitalist dimension of our social life, to 


its class divisions, and particularly to the class interests found there, Crit- 
ical Realism would also increase its contribution to raising workers’ class 
consciousness as distinct from trying to develop everyone’s humanist con- 
sciousness. In any clash between people’s class interests and their common 
interests as members of the species, Marx believed, it is almost always the 
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former that wins out. (Try convincing capitalists to sacrifice a significant 
portion of their profits to preserve the quality of a community’s water and 
air, even when they live in that community.) 

13. Finally—to return to dialectics—by making its process of abstraction ex- 
plicit and systematic, Critical Realism would also be teaching its readers 
how to abstract and would help them acquire flexibility in doing so, both 
of which are essential to effective dialectical thinking. It would also make 
it easier for many of them to become coproducers and not just consumers 
in the research tradition that Critical Realism seeks to found. 


5 


After listing so many benefits that would accrue to Critical Realism if it took 
on board the philosophy of internal relations and Marx’s process of abstraction, 
something needs to be said about why this hasn’t been done already. I see two 
possible explanations. First, Bhaskar probably believes that the reformulation 
proposed above would threaten the “realist” dimension of Critical Realism. 
Admittedly, emphasis on the process of abstraction has usually gone along with 
various idealist attempts to deny that the world exists before and apart from 
people’s efforts to engage with it. But as the counterexample of Marx makes 
abundantly clear, the connection between emphasizing the process of abstrac- 
tion and ontological idealism is not a necessary one. Also, as a Marxist who gives 
priority of place in my dialectics to this process, it may be helpful to point out 
that I have no difficulty in accepting Bhaskar’s description of basic reality as 
“stratified, differentiated and changing” (though I would also add “interacting” 
and “mutually dependent,” which are implied in the other qualities mentioned) 
(1993, 206). What basic reality is not is already separated out into the units in 
which we understand and communicate it to others. That occurs through the 
process of abstraction, in which the qualities Bhaskar ascribes to the world ex- 
ercise the major—though, as we’ve seen, not the sole—influence. In sum, the 
materialist and realist basis of Critical Realism is in no danger from the refor- 
mulation that I have been urging. 

A second possible explanation for Bhaskar’s hesitancy in adopting the phi- 
losophy of internal relations and a systematic use of the process of abstraction 
can be found in his apparent disinterest in what is required for effective expo- 
sition. Marx, as we know, made a sharp distinction in his dialectical method 
between the moments of inquiry and exposition. I would go further and insert 
another moment between the two, that of intellectual reconstruction or self- 
clarification, which is when one puts together the results of one’s inquiry for 
oneself before one tries to explain it to others. The priorities, vocabulary, and 
organization of material that help us make sense of our world are not always 
best suited to bring our chosen audience to the same understanding. In Marx’s 
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case, it is the difference, if you will, between the 1844 Manuscripts and the Grund- 
risse, on the one side, and Capital, on the other side. 

Critical Realism makes no sharp distinction between what is required for its 
practitioners to understand reality and what is required to explain it to others, 
so that, for example, the priority given to ontology in its intellectual reconstruc- 
tion is left unchanged in its exposition. Recognizing the importance of this dis- 
tinction, my strategy of exposition puts epistemology in the foreground, even 
though my own thinking on these subjects has developed largely through an 
ontological approach, and even though my ontology is very similar to Critical 
Realism’s. Hence, it is at least partly inaccurate to say, as Bhaskar has (1993, 201), 
that my dialectic is an epistemological one. I simply believe that the most ef- 
fective way of explaining my views to a mainly nondialectical audience is to begin 
with their own process of learning, with special emphasis on the role played by 
the process of abstraction. Having been helped to grasp Marx’s and my abstrac- 
tions of change and interaction, readers are in a better position to substitute 
these dialectical abstractions for their own reified ones when they move on to 
(back to?) the moment of ontology and come to examine with Bhaskar what 
the world is really like. Otherwise, starting out with ontology, the likely result 
for most of the people that both Bhaskar and I are trying to reach is a 
nondialectical grasp (whether materialist or idealist) of the dialectical reality that 
is there. Critical Realism really needs to devote more attention to what is required 
of an effective strategy of exposition for something as uncommonsensical as its 
dialectical view of the world. 

In conclusion, Bhaskar has sometimes suggested that Critical Realism has 
been developed in order to supplement Marxism. If this is so, then most of what 
I have offered above can be taken as an attempt to make this common-law 
marriage more fruitful for both sides. 


Note 


1. For a fuller account of the philosophy of internal relations, see chapters 2—4 in this volume. 
Marx’s process of abstraction is examined in detail in chapter s. 


CHAPTER 11 


Marx’s Dialectical Method 
Is More Than a Mode of 
Exposition: A Critique of 
Systematic Dialectics 


1 


We live at a time when few people use the term “capitalism,” when most don’t 
know what it means, when an even larger number have no idea of the systemic 
character of capitalism or how it works, and hardly anyone grasps the role that 
economic categories play in this society and in our own efforts to make sense 
of it all. In this situation, any school of thought that puts capitalism, particu- 
larly its systemic character, and capitalist economic categories at the center of 
its concern can be forgiven for some of the exaggeration and one-sidedness that 
enters into its work. Such, anyway, is the generally favorable bias I bring to my 
examination of Systematic Dialectics, whether in its Japanese, North American, 
or European variations. All the criticisms that follow, therefore, however harsh 
they may appear, need to be viewed in this softening light. 

For purposes of this essay, “Systematic Dialectics” refers to a particular in- 
terpretation of Marx’s dialectical method that a variety of socialist thinkers have 
come to share. It does not cover all that these scholars have written on Marx- 
ism, or even on dialectics, but only their common—albeit often individually 
qualified—views on this subject. The most important of these thinkers—judg- 
ing only from their contributions to Systematic Dialectics—are Tom Sekine, 
Robert Albritton, Christopher Arthur, and Tony Smith, and it is chiefly their 
writings that have provoked these remarks. 

The interpretation of Marx offered by Systematic Dialectics can be summed 
up in three core ideas: (1) that “Marx’s dialectical method” refers exclusively (or 
almost exclusively) to the strategy Marx used in presenting his understanding 
of capitalist political economy; (2) that the main and possibly only place he uses 
this strategy is in Capital I; and (3) that the strategy itself involves constructing 
a conceptual logic that Marx took over in all its essentials from Hegel. 
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In this logic, the transition from one concept to the next comes from 
unravelling a key contradiction that lies in the very meaning of the first con- 
cept. The contradiction can only be resolved by introducing a new concept 
whose meaning fuses the contradictory elements found in the previous one. 
Naturally, not all concepts are equally equipped to play this role, so this strat- 
egy also lays down a particular order in which the main categories of capitalist 
political economy get treated: “commodity,” whose key contradiction between 
value and use-value is resolved by introducing “money,” is followed by “money,” 
whose key contradiction is resolved by introducing “capital,” et cetera. In this 
manner, Marx is said to proceed from the abstract, or simple categories with 
limited references, to the concrete, or complex categories whose meanings reflect 
the full richness of capitalist society. Furthermore, the same conceptual logic 
that enables Marx to reconstruct the essential relations of the capitalist system 
enables him (if we now look back at where we’ve come from rather than ahead 
to where we are going) to supply the necessary presuppositions for each of the 
categories that comes into his account and eventually for the capitalist system 
as a whole. The underlying assumption here is that if each step in exposition 
can be shown to follow necessarily from the one just before, the complex social 
interplay that is reflected in the end result will be no less necessary than the 
conceptual logic with which it was constructed. 


2 


Before passing on to my criticisms, I would like to say that I have no doubt about 
Marx’s use of this expositional strategy in Capital I. Nor do I deny its impor- 
tance for what he wanted to achieve in this work, especially as regards setting 
capitalism apart as a relatively autonomous mode of production whose distinc- 
tive logic is reflected in the interplay of its main economic categories. But three 
major questions remain: (1) Is Systematic Dialectics the only strategy of presen- 
tation that Marx adopts in Capital I? (2) What strategies of presentation does 
Marx use in his other writings? and, most importantly, (3) Is it reasonable to 
restrict Marx’s dialectical method to the moment of presentation? What, in other 
words, is the role of dialectics in helping Marx acquire the distinctive under- 
standing that he expounds in Capital and other works? 

As regards Capital I, it seems clear to me that Marx had other aims besides 
presenting the dialectical relations between the main categories of political 
economy. The short list would have to include unmasking bourgeois ideology 
(and ideologists), displaying the roots of capitalist economics in alienated so- 
cial relations, showing capitalism’s origins in primitive accumulation and its 
potential for evolving into communism, mapping the class struggle, and rais- 
ing workers’ class consciousness, and all of these aims required strategies of 
presentation that have little to do with Hegel’s conceptual logic. The result is 
that Capital I contains whole sections that, according to the proponents of Sys- 
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tematic Dialectics (who accord great importance to both the character and or- 
der of this work), simply don’t belong there or are seriously out of place. 

There is no conceptual necessity, for example, calling for the discussion of 
labor (as the substance of value) between the discussions of value and exchange- 
value. Hence, Tom Sekine considers this an error on Marx’s part (1986, 119), but 
Marx thought it important enough to devote eight pages to labor, and that only 
four pages into the book. Why, too—if Capital 1 is ordered by a straightforward 
conceptual logic—does Marx devote so much attention to the expansion of the 
working day? Where does it fit into this logic? But perhaps the biggest waste of 
time, Systematic Dialectically speaking, is the sixty pages at the end of Capital 
devoted to primitive accumulation. Systematic Dialectics dispenses with the 
history of capitalism and, for that matter, its eventual replacement by commu- 
nism as well as how capitalism has worked in different countries at different 
stages of its development. The conceptual logic with which it operates has no 
place for them. But Marx found a place for them in Capital and for other criti- 
cal discussions of what has happened and is likely to happen in the real world 
of capitalism. Their inclusion would seem to come from other strategies of pre- 
sentation in the service of other aims. 

There are still at least two other major features of Capital I that suggest stra- 
tegic choices other than those acknowledged by Systematic Dialectics. The 
theory of alienation, for example, which plays such a major role in the Grund- 
risse (1858), the extended essay in self-clarification with which Marx prepared 
the ground for Capital (1867), is barely present in the finished work, and then 
chiefly in the one-sided version represented by the fetishism of commodities. 
Yet, labor, whenever it comes into the analysis in Capital, is always alienated 
labor, with all that this implies, and has to be for the equation of labor and value 
(and hence, too, all forms of value) to hold. This is undoubtedly why Marx in- 
troduces labor early in the discussion of value even before the mention of ex- 
change-value. Omitting a fuller account of the theory of alienation from Capi- 
tal, therefore, does not represent a change of mind—as Althusser and a few 
others have held—but a change of strategy in expounding his systematic po- 
litical economy, probably in the interest of making his analysis easier for work- 
ers to understand and act upon. ; 

The same aim seems to lie behind the decision to use far less of the vocabu- 
lary associated with dialectics than is found, again, in the Grundrisse. In sum, 
as important as it is, Systematic Dialectics is simply unable to account for many 
of the strategic decisions that were responsible for both the form and content 
of Capital I. In making it appear otherwise, Systematic Dialectics has simply 
fallen victim to a danger that Marx himself recognized when, in finishing his 
preparations for Capital, he noted, “It will be necessary later. . .to correct the 
idealist manner of the presentation, which makes it seem as if it were merely 
a matter of conceptual determinations and the dialectic of these concepts” 
(1973, 151). 
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A second difficulty, as 1 indicated, with Systematic Dialectics is that it concerns 
itself exclusively, or—depending on the writer—almost exclusively, with Capi- 
tal I, while exposition was a problem that called for strategic decisions in all of 
Marx’s writings. Marx’s subject matter was so large and complex, and the 
difficulty of bringing it under control and making his interpretations under- 
standable and convincing so great, that how to present his views was an ongo- 
ing worry. In treating the Marxian corpus as a whole, it is important, of course, 
to distinguish occasional pieces from longer, more deliberate essays, published 
writings from unpublished ones, works on political economy from works on 
other subjects, and, to some degree, between writings from different periods. 
And each of these distinctions marks some corresponding effect on Marx’s strat- 
egy of exposition. 

As our main concern is with Marx’s systemic writings in political economy, 
we can provisionally ignore most of these divisions. Viewing Marx’s economic 
writings as a whole, then, what strikes us most about his exposition are the fol- 
lowing: 


1. The main effort goes into uncovering and clarifying relationships, the most 
important parts of which are not immediately apparent. 

2. The work is unfinished, as indicated by Marx’s various plans, drafts, and 
notes (Rubel 1981, chaps. 3-4). 

3. Marx changed his mind several times on where to begin and what to em- 
phasize, as indicated not only by these same plans but also by his different 
“false starts” on Capital—his Contribution to a Critique of Political Econo- 
my (1859), the unpublished introduction to this work, the Grundrisse (1858), 
“Wages, Price, and Profit” (1865), and, if we want to go further back, the 
Poverty of Philosophy (1847) and “Wage Labor and Capital” (1849). (The 
dates here refer to the years in which they were written; “Wage Labor and 
Capital” and “Wages, Price, and Profit” can be found in Marx and Engels 
1951a, 66~97 and 361—405, respectively.) Marx’s substantial revisions for the 
French and second German editions of Capital I together with his plans (cut 
short by his death) to revise Capital once again offer further evidence against 
taking any organization of his ideas as definitive. 

4. Each of the main subjects that enters Marx’s account is presented as it ap- 
pears and functions from several different vantage points. 

5. Each of these subjects is also followed through the different forms it assumes 
in its movement, both organic/systemic and historical. 

6. Every opportunity is taken to project aspects of the communist future from 
capitalism’s unfolding contradictions. 

7. The ways in which capitalism is misunderstood and defended receive as 
much critical attention as the underlying conditions of capitalism and the 
practices of capitalists themseives. 
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8. The entire project proceeds through a complex mixture of presenting the 
conditions and events in the real world of capitalism while analyzing the 
concepts with which we think about them. 


It is clear from all this that Marx is neither an empirical social scientist nor a Sys- 
tematic Dialectician, if these are taken as exclusive designations, but once we 
understand how he combined the two, there is no difficulty in viewing him as both. 

A brief sketch of the features that dominate Marx’s exposition throughout 
his works on political economy is found on those pages of his unpublished in- 
troduction to Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy devoted to the 
complex interaction between production, distribution, exchange, and consump- 
tion (1904, 276ff.). We learn here that these processes are not only related to each 
other as necessary preconditions and results; each is also an aspect of the oth- 
ers, and—through their internal relations with other neighboring processes— 
each is also a version, albeit one-sided, of the whole that contains them all. In 
presenting the interaction between these processes from the vantage point of 
each process in turn, Marx makes use of all of these possibilities. Moreover, his 
flexibility in expanding and contracting the relations before him is reflected in 
an elasticity in the meanings of the concepts that are used. This creates serious 
problems for Marx in presenting his views and for us in grasping the catego- 
ries with which he does so. Every serious student of Marx has encountered this 
difficulty, which was given its classic statement by Vilfredo Pareto when he said, 
“Marx’s words are like bats: one can see in them both birds and mice” (1902, 
332). How exactly Marx manipulates the size of the relations he is working with 
will be explained later. Here, I only want to make clear that this is what he does 
and to indicate the effect this has on the meanings of his concepts. 

Marx once compared his condition to that of the hero in Balzac’s Unknown 
Masterpiece who, by painting over and retouching, constantly tried to reproduce 
on the canvas what he saw in his mind’s eye (Berlin 1960, 3). But, as Paul La- 
fargue, Marx’s son-in-law and the only person to whom he ever dictated any 
work, noted, Marx was never quite satisfied with his efforts “to disclose the whole 
of that world in its manifold and continually varying action and reaction” 
(Reminiscences n.d., 78). Hence, all the fresh starts and revisions, the frequent 
changes of vantage point and in the way key elements are organized. Viewed in 
this light, Systematic Dialectics can only be understood as a misguided attempt 
to reduce Marx’s varied strategies of presentation to a single one, albeit one that 
does play a major role in expounding the systemic nature of the capitalist mode 
of production in Capital I. 


4 


So far my criticisms of Systematic Dialectics have dealt with what it has to say 
about Marx’s method of presentation. My third and far more serious criticism 
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is that Systematic Dialectics is wrong in restricting Marx’s dialectical method 
to ‘but one of its several interlocking moments, that of presentation. For the 
thinkers in this school usually make it appear as if Marx “worked out” his un- 
derstanding of capitalism in Capital I rather than “laid it out” there and that 
there is nothing problematic, or unusual, or particularly dialectical in the un- 
derstanding that Marx brought to writing Capital I. In my view, Marx could 
never have written a work like Capital 1 if his own understanding of capitalism, 
the mode of inquiry used to acquire it, and the way of thinking that underlay 
his inquiry were not already thoroughly dialectical. But this requires that we 
expand the notion of dialectics beyond the conceptual logic that Marx used to 
expound some of his views in Capital I.! 

For me, the problem to which all dialectics—Marx’s and everyone else’s—is 
addressed is: how to think adequately about change, all kinds of change, and 
interaction, all kinds of interaction. This assumes, of course, that change and 
interaction are a big part of what goes on in the world and that it is very easy to 
miss, or minimize, or distort important parts of it, with grave consequences for 
our understanding and even our lives. What’s called “Marx’s dialectical method” 
is his attempt to come to grips with this problem as it affected the subject mat- 
ter with which he was particularly concerned. Broadly speaking, it is his way of 
grasping the changes and interactions in capitalism (but also in the larger world) 
and explaining them, and it includes all that he does in mentally manipulating 
this reality for purposes of inquiry and exposition. 

Marx’s dialectical method can be conveniently broken down into six inter- 
related moments, which also represent stages in its practice. These are: (1) on- 
tology, which has to do with what the world really is, particularly as regards 
change and interaction; (2) epistemology, which deals with how Marx orders 
his thinking to take adequate account of the changes and interactions that con- 
cern him; (3) inquiry, or the concrete steps Marx takes—based on the mentai 
manipulations undertaken in the previous moment—to learn what he wants 
to know; (4) intellectual reconstruction (or self-clarification), which is all that 
Marx does to put together the results of his research for himself (the 1844 Manu- 
scripts and the Grundrisse, neither of them meant for publication, offer us in- 
stances of this little-studied moment); (5) exposition, where, using strategies that 
take account of how others think as well as what they know, Marx tries to ex- 
plain his dialectical grasp of the “facts” to his chosen audience and to convince 
them of what he is saying; and (6) praxis, where, based on whatever clarification 
has been reached thus far, Marx consciously acts in the world, changing it and 
testing it and deepening his understanding of it all at the same time. 

It is not a matter, clearly, of going through these six moments once and for 
all, but again and again, as Marx does, since every attempt to grasp and expound 
dialectical truths and to act upon them improves his ability to organize his think- 
ing dialectically and to inquire further and more deeply into the mutually de- 
pendent processes to which we also belong. In writing about dialectics, there- 
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fore, one must be very careful not to focus on any one moment at the expense 
of the others. The problem comes not from stressing one moment in dialectics 
but in neglecting the others (mistaking the part for the whole, a common 
undialectical error) so that even the moment that is stressed—because of all the 
interconnections—cannot be properly understood. 

Like Systematic Dialectics, my own attempts to explain dialectics have also 
privileged one moment—in this case,epistemology—over the others, but I have 
always tried to integrate it with the rest. I chose epistemology because I believe 
it is pivotal both for grasping and applying all the other moments. Epistemol- 
ogy is also an ideal entry point for explaining Marx’s overall method, since it 
requires fewer assumptions than if I had begun elsewhere. This is not the place, 
of course, to give my interpretation of Marx’s epistemology, but I would like to 
sketch just enough of it to indicate the theoretical basis for my main objections 
to Systematic Dialectics. 

At the core of Marx’s epistemology is the process of abstraction, or the men- 
tal activity by which he brings certain qualities in the world into focus and pro- 
visionally excludes the rest. The process of abstraction would not play such a 
key role in Marx’s method if the units into which nature (and, therefore, soci- 
ety too) is divided were given as such, that is, as particulars with clear bound- 
aries separating them from each other. Operating with a philosophy of inter- 
nal relations taken over from Hegel—and never criticized by Marx in all his 
discussions of Hegel—Marx considers all of reality as an internally related whole 
whose aspects can be mentally combined in a variety of ways and, therefore, into 
a multiplicity of different parts. To be sure, where boundaries get drawn is based, 
to some degree, on the real similarities and differences found in the world, but 
equally important in affecting these decisions are the aims, needs, and interests 
of the party doing the abstracting. 

In a world without absolute borders, the process of abstraction provides the 
indispensable first step in getting the thinking process started. We can only think 
in parts and about parts of one sort or another. Marx believes, therefore, that 
everyone abstracts and that we learn how to do it “appropriately”—that is, in 
ways that allow us to function in the culture in which we live—during the pro- 
cess of socialization and particularly when acquiring language. 

Once its work is done, however, most people come to treat the culturally 
determined units of thought that result from the process of abstraction now 
imbedded in language as reflecting absolute divisions in the real world. Not so 
Marx. Aware of the role that the process of abstraction plays in his thinking, 
Marx has much more flexibility in using it. It is not only that the boundaries he 
draws are invariably different, usually including more of the processes and in- 
terconnections involved than what is conveyed by others’ concepts of the same 
name, but that he frequently alters them to include aspects that were previously 
omitted or to exclude ones that were there. 
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The boundaries Marx draws in the world with his process of abstraction are of 
three kinds—extension, level of generality, and vantage point—and each of 
them has important implications for Systematic Dialectics. Marx’s abstraction 
of extension functions in both space and time, setting limits to how far a par- 
ticular unit is extended in the system to which it belongs and, equally, how long 
a period of its evolution is included as part of what it now is. It is Marx’s pro- 
cess of abstraction that allows him to view the commodity as an “abstract” (with 
but a few of its determinations) at the start of Capital, capital as a “concrete” 
(with a multiplicity of its determinations) later on, and to provisionally omit— 
as Systematic Dialectics correctly recognizes—the historical dimensions of the 
categories he uses in order to highlight their role in his conceptual logic. 

With the abstraction of level of generality, the second mode of abstraction 
he employs, Marx separates out and focuses on the qualities of people, their 
activities, and products that come out of a particular time frame and provision- 
ally ignores others. Here, the boundary is drawn between degrees of generality 
ona scale that ranges from the most general to the unique. Everyone and all that 
affects us and that we affect possess qualities that are part of the human condi- 
tion (that is, present for the last one to two hundred thousand years), part of 
class society (present for the last five to ten thousand years), part of capitalism 
(present for the last three to five hundred years), part of modern or the current 
stage of capitalism (present for the last twenty to fifty years), and part of the here 
and now. 

In order to study the systemic character of the capitalist mode of production, 
it was necessary for Marx to abstract society at the level of generality of capi- 
talism and to omit qualities from other levels that would interfere with his view 
of what is specific to capitalism. In privileging this level of generality, System- 
atic Dialectics rightly underscores Marx’s effort to present our society as first 
and foremost a capitalist society and to bring into focus the interlocking con- 
ditions and mechanisms that this involves. 

The abstraction of vantage point, Marx’s third mode of abstraction, sets up 
a vantage point or place within a relation from which to view, think about, and 
present its other components, one that highlights certain features and move- 
ments just as it minimizes and even misses others. Meanwhile, the sum of their 
ties, as determined by the abstraction of extension, also becomes a vantage point 
for making sense out of the larger system to which it belongs. The boundary 
here is drawn between competing perspectives. By starting Capital I with the 
commodity, Marx provides himself and his readers with a particular vantage 
point for viewing and piecing together the complex configuration that follows. 
On the whole, Systematic Dialectics does a good job in presenting the analysis 
of capitalism that derives from this vantage point. 
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All three modes of abstraction—extension, level of generality, and vantage 
point--occur together and, in their interaction, order the world that Marx sets 
out to study, understand, and present. But the decisions made regarding each 
mode often vary. Marx’s abstractions of extension, for example, can include the 
reciprocal effects between a cluster of closely related conditions within each of 
these conditions in turn. By displaying these spatial relations in the absence of 
development or major changes, what stands out is the character of their mu- 
tual dependence or the logic of the system at a point in time. 

Marx can also abstract the conditions that come into his analysis to include 
important parts of their real history and future potential. Here, their process 
of becoming, including stages through which they may have gone and whatever 
seems to lie ahead, are presented as essential aspects of what they are. The point, 
of course, is that reality is both systemic and historical, and in his abstractions 
Marx can omit most or all of either in order to bring the other into better fo- 
cus. Thus, the abstractions favored by Systematic Dialectics are better suited to 
grasping how the capitalist system works, while those favored in other equally 
orthodox accounts are better suited to analyzing how this system developed, 
where it breaks down, what kind of society is likely to follow, and the role we 
have played and may yet play in all this. 

Similarly, Marx’s abstraction of level of generality doesn’t only focus on capi- 
talism in general but often on what I’ve called class society and modern capi- 
talism and even, occasionally, on the level of the human condition (what is most 
general) and on that of what is unique in ourselves and in our situation. The 
interaction between the dynamics that distinguish capitalism in general (chiefly, 
the production and metamorphosis of value) and that which marks modern 
capitalism (chiefly, the most recent forms taken by capital and their effects on 
the class struggle) plays a particularly important role in the volumes of Capi- 
tal, as it does in structuring the major problems and the historically specific 
opportunities for solving them that define our current situation. Restricting 
Marx’s analysis to the level of capitalism in general (as Systematic Dialectics 
does) or to the level of modern capitalism (as some Marxist and all non-Marx- 
ist economists do with their fix on “globalization”), therefore, removes a full half 
of what we need to know not only to understand the world but to change it. 

As regards abstraction of vantage point, here too Marx shows exemplary 
flexibility in adopting different vantage points in keeping with what he wants 
to see, grasp, present, or do at different moments of his method. Systematic 
Dialectics does not limit itself to the vantage point of the commodity, which 
opens Capital I, but follows Marx in using a variety of economic categories as 
vantage points from which to present the interlocking character of the capital- 
ist system. However, labor, that is, alienated labor, the activity that Marx con- 
siders the substance of value, is never accorded this honor. Consequently, the 
origins of the capitalist market relations privileged by Systematic Dialectics are 
never brought clearly into view. In the words of the American playwright Amiri 
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Baraka, “Hunting is not those heads on the wall” (1966, 73). And as objects of 
study, products are no substitute for the activity that brought them into being. 
The overlapping processes of alienation and exploitation that are largely respon- 
sible for the capitalist character of our society can neither be perceived nor 
understood properly from vantage points located in their results. 

Nor can we fully understand any result—and what isn’t a result of some- 
thing?—by ignoring what can be learned by viewing it from some vantage points 
located in its origins. According to Systematic Dialectics, for example, Marx’s 
extended account of the metamorphosis of value in Capital provides us with 
the “life story” of capital; but value is a product, or result, most often referred 
to as a “form” of alienated labor, that is, of labor in which the workers lose some 
of their human powers in their products. Viewed in this light (from this van- 
tage point), the metamorphosis of value is not only a tale about capital but also 
about iabor, about the mystified forms assumed by the life force that has been 
separated from workers as it moves through the economy. 

There are other important vantage points (like primitive accumulation or the 
relation between forces and relations of production or the unfolding of human 
potential in communism) that are rooted in history or on levels of generality 
other than capitalism that Marx uses but that Systematic Dialectics foregoes with 
its single-minded focus on conceptual logic. Here is the gateway to the past and 
the future and the unfolding contradictions that move us from the one to the 
other that Marx perceives (and presents) and Systematic Dialectics doesn’t. But 
without an analysis undertaken from different spatial and temporal vantage 
points of the contradictions located on different levels of generality that are even 
now pulling our society apart and providing a rich source of evidence for what 
might follow, the analysis of capitalism associated with Systematic Dialectics can 
only offer more of the same. Unconcerned with the kind or degree of determin- 
ism Marx uncovers in history, the necessity Systematic Dialectics finds in the 
interplay of the categories of political economy leaves society as it finds it. Its 
logical necessity functions historically, whether it intends it or not, as a closed 
circle. From within the confines of the conceptual logic provided by Systematic 
Dialectics, it is hard to see how capitalism could ever change or what one might 
do (and even with whom one might act) to change it. 

Based on this sketch of Marx’s dialectical method, one might say that the 
proponents of Systematic Dialectics have simply abstracted an extension, level 
of generality, and vantage point for Marxism that leaves many of Marx’s more 
important practices unaccounted for. And because they do not admit (or rec- 
ognize) the epistemological slight of mind with which they begin, a legitimate 
form of emphasis turns into unacceptable one-sidedness and distortion. Some- 
thing very similar happens whenever—and it is very often——Marx’s multifac- 
eted dialectic is packaged exclusively as “critique” (where the emphasis is put 
on the contradictions, unsupported assumptions, et cetera, in the writings of 
his opponents) or “class analysis” (where the class struggle occupies center stage) 
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or “capital logic” (where the nature of capital—the real social relation, not the 
concept—is his privileged subject matter). In each case, the undialectical man- 
ner in which its advocates bring the favored aspect of Marx’s method into fo- 
cus serves to block out the rest of the method and leaves the part that remains 
with a task that it cannot perform on its own. 


6 


Conclusion: in Capital, Marx tries to show not only how capitalism works but 
why it is a transitory mode of production, what kind of society is likely to fol- 
low afterward, and how a change of this magnitude can be brought about. And 
all of this is contained in his dialectical analysis of how capitalism works. One 
might say that Marx was a unique combination of scientist, critic, visionary, and 
revolutionary, and it is important to grasp how these qualities fed into one an- 
other in all his theoretical work. Viewed in this light, Systematic Dialectics can 
be seen as an effort to reduce Marxism to a science, a science consisting of the 
manner in which Marx presents his understanding of the capitalist mode of 
production in his major work, Capital I. But without the critical, visionary, and 
revolutionary dimensions of his thinking, even this science—as I have argued— 
cannot be adequately understood. Yet it remains the case that a great deal of 
Capital is organized around a conceptual logic. My final conclusion, then, is that 
by exaggerating the role this conceptual logic plays in Marx’s dialectical 
method—chiefly, by limiting this method to the moment of exposition and to 
only a few of the many abstractions of extension, level of generality, and van- 
tage point that Marx uses in his exposition—Systematic Dialectics (with the 
partial exception of Tony Smith among the leading figures of this school) has 
kept most of its critics from recognizing and making use of the extremely valu- 
able contribution it has made to our subject. 


Note 


1. What follows is a brief summary of the interpretation of Marx’s method found in chapters 
1-9 (particularly 5 and 8) of this book. For further detail, see these chapters. 


CHAPTER 12 





Why Does the Emperor Need 
the Yakuza? Prolegomenon 
to a Marxist Theory of the 
Japanese State 


1 


On June 5, 1999, a junior high school principal in Osaka was stabbed and seri- 
ously injured by a member of the Yakuza (Japan’s mafia) because of his refusal 
to have the Hinomaru (Rising Sun) flag raised and the “Kimigayo” (“Let the 
Emperor Rule Forever”) anthem sung at a graduation ceremony. In February 
of the same year, another principal of a high school near Hiroshima commit- 
ted suicide under conflicting pressures from the Ministry of Education, which 
ordered him to use the flag and the song at graduation, and his own teachers, 
who urged him not to. Showing such respect for the flag and the anthem was 
made mandatory in schools in 1989, but it has been only seriously enforced by 
various administrative penalties in the last couple years. What is going on here? 
And why has what seems like a minor cultural dispute become a major politi- 
cal controversy, with such dire consequences for some of the participants? 

It is an odd controversy, for while those who oppose the compulsory use of 
the flag and anthem have shown no hesitation in giving their reasons—chief 
of which is these symbols’ close association with Japan’s imperialistic and mili- 
taristic practices before 1945—the government, though responding to most criti- 
cisms, has been strangely silent about what has led them to precipitate this cri- 
sis in the first place. What did they hope to achieve? Why is it so important to 
them? And why have they acted now? The one-sided character of this exchange 
together with the overheated manner in which it is conducted has led many 
foreign observers to put it all down to Japanese exoticism. But mysteries, even 
Japanese ones, generally have explanations. My attempt to unravel this politi- 
cal mystery will proceed through a Marxist analysis of the Japanese state, for I 
believe it is in the distinctive requirements of this state that we will find the rea- 
son for the government’s actions. 
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The Japanese state has never been easy to understand. For example, in the thir- 
teenth century Japan was ruled by an emperor, who was really the puppet of a 
retired emperor and his courtiers, who in turn responded to the orders of a 
military dictator, or shogun, who was himself completely under the control of 
his regent. The play of mirrors to deflect direct empirical inquiry continues to 
operate even today. Can the Marxist theory of the state effectively explain what 
one of the best books on this subject has reluctantly come to view as “the enigma 
of Japanese power” (Van Wolferen 1993)? 

The typical Marxist critique of the state in democratic capitalist societies, 
however, treats the government as the chief instrument of the capitalist class and 
plays down the role of the bureaucracy. It generally considers only overtly po- 
litical institutions as parts of the state and views democratic institutions and 
practices, like the Constitution and free elections, as the main sources of legiti- 
mation. For most democratic capitalist countries, including the United States, 
this approach serves quite well, but in the case of Japan it is grossly inadequate. 
What sets Japan apart from virtually all other democratic states in the capital- 
ist world is (1) the elected government is extremely weak; (2) the higher state 
bureaucracy dominates both the elected government and the corporate sector; 
(3) a large number of top positions in government and business are held by 
retired bureaucrats; (4) many essential political functions are performed by what 
appear to be non-state bodies; and (5) the main legitimating agency for the state, 
for both the form it assumes and its actions, is the emperor system, a holdover 
from Japan’s feudal past. 


3 


There is no dispute on the first point, though it never ceases to shock when 
people encounter examples of it. Shortly after assuming his post as U.S. am- 
bassador to Japan, Walter Mondale remarked, “In the Diet, when you see bu- 
reaucrats also participating in the debates, answering questions, preparing 
amendments, preparing the budgets, you realize that this is a society in which 
the publicly elected side is very limited” (Kristof 1995, 37). When he was a U.S. 
senator, Mondale had a personal staff of about fifty (it is about twenty-five for 
members of the House of Representatives) to provide him with the informa- 
tion and expertise he needed to be an effective legislator. His equivalent in Ja- 
pan has a staff of one or two, and cabinet ministers have only a few more. An 
incoming American president appoints several hundred high-ranking civil 
servants who, given the method of their appointment, owe their first loyalty 
to him. An incoming Japanese prime minister appoints a few dozen. Lacking 
the means to arrive at well-reasoned positions, it is not surprising that weekly 
cabinet meetings take only ten to fifteen minutes and consist mainly of rub- 
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ber stamping what the in-house bureaucrats have already decided. Only once 
since 1955 has the Diet amended a budget presented to it by the civil service. 
The rapid turnover of prime ministers (on average one every two years) and 
ministers (on average one every year) also contributes to an elected govern- 
ment that is more shadow than substance. 

When Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi became incapacitated after a stroke in 
early April 2000, it was his chief cabinet secretary, Mikio Aoki, a civil servant, 
who became acting prime minister and who seems to have played the decisive 
behind-the-scenes role in choosing Yoshio Mori to succeed Obuchi when he 
finally died. The elected government’s dependence on the bureaucracy may have 
reached its nadir in Prime Minister Tomiichi Murayama’s unsuccessful efforts 
in 1994 to have the bureaucrats get rid of the cockroaches in his official residence 
and buy him a television that worked. His successor took matters into his own 
hands and paid for the needed improvements himself. 

In the past, when I taught courses on the Soviet Union, I devoted one month 
to the Communist Party and one week to the Supreme Soviet and Council of 
Ministers. The official government may not have deserved even that much at- 
tention. The case of Japan is not very different, except here, of course, the ulti- 
mate source of power is not, as in the former Soviet Union, a political party (or 
part thereof) but the higher state bureaucracy, particularly in the Ministry of 
Finance, the Ministry of Trade and Industry (MITI), and the State Bank. Some 
have questioned how this could be, given the fact that the civil service in Japan 
is less than half as large as its counterparts in Western capitalist countries, but 
this only shows that its considerable power is more concentrated and less di- 
luted by checks and balances of various sorts. There is a shadow or separate 
budget (zaito) controlled by the Ministry of Finance, for example, that is two- 
thirds the size of the official governmental budget. The money, which comes 
from the Postal Savings System and public pension assets, is used for favored 
political projects wholly at the discretion of the bureaucrats in this ministry. 
Before Japan’s defeat in World War II, of course, the short list of powerful min- 
istries would also have included the Ministry of Defense. 

A comparison might be useful: Japanese bureaucrats are not formal advisors 
to top politicians; they do not move freely between administration and politics 
or run for office while remaining bureaucrats, all of which happens in France. 
They do not sit in Parliament while serving as bureaucrats (as happens in Ger- 
many), or serve on presidential commissions (as happens in the United States). 
These are all ways in which bureaucrats in different countries influence their 
governments. Japan’s leading bureaucrats don’t have to do any of these things, 
because, in effect, they are the government. This is the second major feature that 
sets Japan apart from other capitalist democracies, and, again, there can’t be 
many who would disagree, though few seem to be aware of the extent of the 
bureaucracy’s power or to have worked out its full implications for the rest of 
Japanese society. 
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The bureaucrats’ stranglehold over politicians is matched by their domination 
of the business community. Even mainstream scholars recognize the unusual 
degree of interdependence between private and governmental activities in Ja- 
pan. But the bureaucracy’s role goes beyond supplying helpful legislation, 
needed capital, and expertise to serving as the planning arm for the capitalist 
class as a whole, developing strategies and setting priorities for all sectors of 
the economy. It is the state bureaucracy and not the owners of industry or their 
much-touted managers and workers who are primarily responsible for what 
Japan, Inc. is today. Rather than simply telling businessmen what to do, Japan’s 
ministries have perfected the old Mafia tactic of making people an offer that 
they can’t refuse. They call it “administrative guidance.” Should individual 
businessmen prove recalcitrant, the bureaucrats have a battery of means rang- 
ing from new laws and regulations to licenses, subsidies, loans, and tax benefits 
offered or refused to exact compliance; but it is usually unnecessary to carry 
out such threats. 

In actual fact, there are probably fewer conflicts between the bureaucracy and 
the business world than there are between different sectors of the bureaucracy, 
so part of the enigma that needs to be explained is why capitalists cooperate with 
the state as fully as they do. Some have suggested that the higher civil service in 
other capitalist countries, such as France, exercise similar power over their pri- 
vate sectors, but this is to miss an important difference of kind as well as of 
degree. With the elected government effectively neutralized, Japan’s leading 
bureaucrats, unlike their equivalents in other capitalist countries, are simply 
without rivals as their country’s chief economic enforcers and strategists. 

The easy acquiescence of Japan’s businessmen to “administrative guidance” 
goes back to the origins of capitalism in Japan. The section of lower samurai 
who came to power with the Meiji Restoration of 1868 established profitable 
business monopolies and then sold them at a pittance to a privileged few, mainly 
from their own clans. It was privatization rather than capital accumulation that 
gave Japan its first zaibatsus (business empires). Unlike Western Europe, where— 
broadly speaking—capitalists came before capitalism, which in turn preceded 
a state dedicated to serving their interests, Japan seems to have reversed this 
process. Wishing to catch up with the technological and military achievements 
of the overbearing foreigners who had just forced them to open their ports to 
trade, the new Japanese state created capitalists in a manner not very different 
from how the feudal state in Europe had created knights and barons.' 

From the start, the Japanese state has done whatever it could to protect its 
economic offspring and to ensure their growth and prosperity. How could the 
chief beneficiaries of these policies not “cooperate”? The hostile international 
business environment in which late-starting Japanese capitalists were operat- 
ing along with their increasing dependence on foreign sources of raw materials 
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further strengthened their team (national) approach to resolving business prob- 
lems and their reliance on the strategic leadership of the state bureaucracy. As 
if all this weren’t enough to ensure business compliance (they prefer to call it 
“consensus”), the bureaucracy also plays a role in key top-level promotions in 
the private sector. In choosing a CEO, for example, many of the banks come to 
MITI with a short list from which the latter makes the final selection. 

There have been sporadic attempts by a few prime ministers and major cor- 
porate owners to reduce their dependence on the state bureaucracy, especially 
in recent years, but little seems to have changed. The bureaucracy’s continuing 
control over Japan’s economic and political life raises a major theoretical prob- 
lem for Marxists regarding how to conceptualize the relations between the top 
bureaucrats, the heads of corporations and banks, and government leaders. It 
is not an empirical problem, for the main facts, as we have seen, are well known. 
Rather, it is a conceptual one. If the bureaucracy does indeed dominate the other 
two groups, in what sense can we speak of a ruling capitalist class? And if the 
capitalists don’t rule, in what sense can we speak of capitalism? 


5 


An answer to these questions is suggested by the fact—also well known—that 
a large number of top bureaucrats take up leading positions in business and to 
a lesser extent in politics after they retire from the civil service, which usually 
occurs between the ages of forty-five and fifty-five. In Japan, where people re- 
main active until quite late in life, that gives them another twenty years or so to 
pursue their new careers. This practice, which is the third major feature that sets 
Japan apart from the rest of the capitalist world (with the possible exception of 
France), is so widespread that the Japanese have a word for it: amakudari, or 
“descent from heaven” (though the landing—should anyone worry—is invari- 
ably soft). Today, there are several thousand upper-echelon ex-bureaucrats hold- 
ing jobs as presidents, chairmen, directors, and managers of corporations, banks, 
business associations, and public corporations, usually in the same area in which 
they worked earlier as agents of the state.’ This is the elite of the Japanese busi- 
ness community. The Department of Defense probably holds the record in our 
country for having its retired bureaucrats join the private sector, but the main 
purpose here is to win defense contracts for their new employer; hardly ever does 
the fledgling businessman become the CEO. ; 

To appreciate the importance of this difference, we should add that the man- 
agers and directors of Japanese corporations have considerably more power in 
relation to their stockholders than do their counterparts in the United States. 
This is a result of the large amount of cross-shareholding between Japanese 
corporations and of their having a much lower equity-to-debt ratio—and there- 
fore less dependence on public offerings for their capitai—than American cor- 
porations. Hence, the influence of state bureaucrats on corporations is less 
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watered down by various market forces than is the case in the United States. And 
the person in the corporation who is most responsible for heeding “adminis- 
trative guidance” from the bureaucracy is likely to be a former bureaucrat him- 
self, often from the very ministry to which he is now responding. 

The situation in politics is only slightly less incestuous, with the maj ority of 
all Japanese prime ministers and cabinet ministers since the war having come 
to politics by the bureaucratic route (the readjustments that followed the 
breakup of the once hegemonic Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) has done noth- 
ing to alter this process, though the number of exceptions has increased some- 
what since 1980). Nothing like this exists—not in such numbers, and not as 
regards positions of this prominence (again, with the possible exception of 
France)—anywhere else in the world. 

A major effect of amakudari is that most of Japan’s leading bureaucrats 
benefit directly and personally, if not immediately, from the success of Japanese 
capitalism. The widespread and systematic character of this mid-life change in 
careers also means that they know that the decisions they make as government 
officials will determine their future private-sector “posting” and the fortune that 
comes with it. Where the transition from state functionary to capitalist is so well 
known beforehand, the interests of the capitalists also become the interests of 
the bureaucrats. As for Japan’s leading businessmen, many of whom are former 
bureaucrats, knowing the trajectory that the current cohort of top functionar- 
ies are on, they can be confident that the decisions that are made in the state 
sector are in their best interests. 

But ifso many of Japan’s leading capitalists are former civil servants and most 
of its leading civil servants future capitalists, it seems to make as much sense to 
view them all as members of the same class—separated only by a temporary 
division of labor—than as members of different classes, The same reasoning can 
also be applied to the ex-bureaucrats in the elected government, who also benefit 
greatly from the largess of big business. The common educational background 
of these three groups (in 1993, 88 percent of the top bureaucrats in the Minis- 
try of Finance came from the University of Tokyo, chiefly from the law school), 
frequent intermarriage, and a high degree of formal socializing (in “friendship 
societies,” which bring top government officials together with their retired pre- 
decessors, many of whom hold leading positions in the same area in the pri- 
vate sector) also argue for stressing a shared class identity over their equally 
apparent differences (Van Wolferen 1993, 146). If some saw the possibility for 
significant social mobility in the meritocratic origins of the bureaucracy, the 
high cost of good cram schools that start in kindergarten (without which it is 
virtually impossible to get into Tokyo University) has proven very successful in 
limiting the better bureaucratic jobs to a privileged few. 
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It is evidence such as this that allows Karel Van Wolferen, one of the most in- 
sightful writers on Japan, to claim that the top bureaucrats, businessmen, and 
politicians in Japan form one ruling class, which he dubs the “class of adminis- 
trators” (1993, 146). While this label highlights the extraordinary role of the 
bureaucracy as an incubator of future capitalists and politicians, it occludes the 
pro-business pattern that emerges from the activities of what appear to be quite 
different institutions and the common interests and purposes that give rise to 
this pattern. When all this is taken into account, it is clear that a more apt name 
for these people is “capitalists.”? 

According to Marx, capitalists are those who personify or give human form 
to and carry out the dictates of capital, understood as self-expanding value, or 
wealth used with the aim of creating still more wealth. The contrast is with 
wealth used to satisfy need, or serve God, or expand civil or military power, or 
obtain glory or status. With capital, wealth becomes self-centered and concerned 
only with its own growth. Those who control wealth, use it in this manner, and 
benefit personally from the process (whether they are the legal owners of the 
means of production or not) belong to the same collective capitalist class. It is 
simply that in Japan some capitalists work in what are formally state institu- 
tions and others in what are formally private ones, though, as we have seen, most 
of the leading members of this class divide their lives between the two. The es- 
sential thing is that they all function as embodiments of capital, serving its (and, 
consequently, their own) best interests in whatever way their current positions 
allow. They all work to expand surplus-value and benefit materially when that 
happens, though when they are bureaucrats and politicians this is not immedi- 
ately apparent. 

Other countries, of course, have capitalists who become high civil servants 
and major politicians without ever ceasing to be capitalists. The outstanding 
example in the United States is Nelson Rockefeller, who was a capitalist, an 
ambassador, and a vice president. But most such figures, who are in any case 
the exceptions in their countries, start by being owners of corporate wealth. In 
Japan, where this career pattern is much more widespread, corporate wealth 
usually comes later. What appears to be the state’s domination over the capi- 
talist class, then, a view that I myself seemed to adopt at the start of this chap- 
ter and something that is often cited as a reason for the inapplicability of Marxist 
analysis to Japan, takes on an altogether different meaning once the boundaries 
between the principles are reset in this manner. 

The qualities that distinguish one as a member of a class can, after all, be 
acquired over time. Class membership evolves, as do classes themselves; one can 
become part of a class in stages. And in Japan the process of becoming a capi- 
talist for most of the leading members of that class begins with their entry into 
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the state bureaucracy. Recognizing that Japan’s top bureaucrats belong to the 
capitalist class does not mean that we can no longer distinguish them as that 
part of the class that functions (at present) in the state bureaucracy. But we now 
have a clearer sense of what they do there and why, and also why they receive 
the degree of compliance from both corporate and governmental leaders that 
they do. We can also better understand why capitalists in the private sector oc- 
casionally perform governmental tasks—as when Nomura Securities drafted the 
legislation that was meant to restrict its own behavior—without blowing a 
mental fuse in the way we think about public and private worlds. In Japan, the 
boundary between capitalists in and out of state service is simply not as clear 
or as rigid as their respective institutional forms of power would have us be- 
lieve.* It is important to recognize, too, that the aim of Marxist class analysis is 
not to arrive at some ahistorical classificatory scheme where no one and noth- 
ing moves but to explain the workings and dynamics of whole societies, and this 
allows for and even requires a certain flexibility in drawing and redrawing class 
lines.‘ In order to capture the distinctive character of Japanese capitalism, I have 
thought it necessary to extend the notion of capitalist class to include the higher 
state bureaucrats and the leading politicians in the ruling party. 

If in this situation the bureaucracy is generally allowed to take the initiative 
for the entire class, it is only because the other members of this class recognize 
that those currently working in state ministries have the best overview and 
clearest focus on the interests of the class as a whole. Their view is not compro- 
mised by the interests of a particular corporation or industry (as happens with 
managers and directors) or by those of a party or faction (as happens with gov- 
ernment leaders). Freed from such temporary distractions, the bureaucrats are 
in the best position to serve the general as well as the long-term interests of Japa- 
nese capitalism and to mediate between rival factions of the ruling class when- 
ever that is necessary. (From its work as mediator, it may appear as if the state 
is neutral, if one doesn’t notice that it is always a faction of the same class that 
comes out on top.) 

The capitalist state is forever tipping its hand as regards its true role on be- 
half of the capitalist class, and, while radicals have documented this again and 
again, for most people the connection is always being made as if for the first time. 
Chiefly, what is missing are the categories of thought to hold fast what they are 
learning. One of the main aims of this study is to supply such a category for the 
peculiar case of Japan. That category is “collective capitalist.” Japan today re- 
mains a shogunate, but the shogun is not a military figure. It is the collective 
capitalist, which divides its time between bureaucratic, business, and govern- 
mental functions. The samurai who made the Meiji Revolution refused to be- 
come new feudal rulers (as happened after earlier successful revolts), opting 
instead to make themselves into a capitalist ruling class. But before they could 
do that they had to create capitalism and a capitalist class of which they could 
be part. Their success in establishing this new social formation with themselves 
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as the core of its ruling class is undoubtedly one of the greatest feats of social 
engineering in human history. In most fundamental respects and despite all the 
changes brought on by Worid War II, Japan continues to operate inside the mold 
cast by these founding fathers. 


7 


The fourth major feature that distinguishes Japan from other democratic capi- 
talist countries is the number of essential political functions performed by what 
appear to be non-state bodies. This practice, of course, can be found elsewhere. 
What stands out in the case of Japan are the large number of instances and their 
importance. To determine what these are, we must first understand what it is 
that states do. It is not enough to know that the state is the prime locus of po- 
litical power. We also need to know how and for what this power is used. In all 
societies based on a social division of labor, the class or bloc of classes that con- 
trols the surplus needs society-wide help to legitimate the means by which it 
extracts it and to repress those who refuse to go along. Hence, in one way or 
another, all states engage in repression and legitimation. 

Given the way that wealth is produced and distributed in the capitalist ep- 
och, our capitalist ruling class requires two additional kinds of help from the 
state: in the accumulation of capital, and in the realization of value. The first 
involves securing the conditions that underlie the exploitation of workers— 
social, legal, and so forth—and the production of a surplus as well as creating 
profitable investment opportunities where they otherwise wouldn’t exist. The 
second is mainly a matter of finding, establishing, and defending markets in 
order to make sure that what is produced gets sold. Therefore, every capitalist 
state has to provide these four functions: repression, legitimation, accumula- 
tion, and realization. Not to do so simply means that its ruling class would not 
be able to survive as the ruling class. It is not only a matter of being unable to 
serve their interests effectively; the capitalists would not be able to reproduce 
the conditions that are responsible for their very existence as a class. 

Having established these functions as essential functions of the state in capi- 
talist society, it is possible to view a body that performs any one of them as part 
of the state. The state here is simply the sum of these bodies, even where some 
of them also engage in nonpolitical activities, in which case they are both parts 
of the state and parts of something else at the same time. 

What is crucial to Marx’s theory of the state is not this or that quality of 
political institutions, or the power that they possess, or even the privileged po- 
sition of one class, but rather the relation between all these and the requirements 
of the particular social and economic system in which they are situated. The 
procedure moves from the whole inward. The first thing to establish, then, is 
the nature of the whole as a class society or, in this case, as a capitalist class so- 
ciety. Marx calls the state “the active, conscious, and official expression” of the 
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“present structure of society” (Marx and Engels 1975, 199) and, elsewhere, “the 
form of organization which the bourgeoisie necessarily adopt both for internal 
and external purposes, for the mutual guarantee of their property and interests” 
(Marx and Engels 1964, 78). 

As we see from these citations, the state can be viewed as a dimension of the 
whole, which is capitalism, but also as an aspect of the capitalist class, as some- 
thing this class does. The one takes us into the realm of “capital logic” (which 
relates structures to processes inside a historically specific whole), the other into 
the realm of capitalists’ class interests (which connects people’s place and func- 
tion inside these structures to their activities). The two together represent the 
objective and subjective sides of the same complex Relation. What the state does, 
therefore, as well as the specific forms through which it does it, are internally 
related to what the ruling class is and what its interests require. It is in this sense 
that Marx considers the state in all class societies to be a “dictatorship” of its 
ruling class, whatever the degree of democratic content. This is not to be un- 
derstood instrumentally, with its suggestion of arbitrariness and of an external 
relation between the state and its ruling class, but expressively: the state is the 
set of institutional forms through which a ruling class expresses its political 
nature (the relation is an internal one). The state is the greatest part of what it 
means for a ruling class to rule and is an essential feature of the class itself. Hence, 
all attempts to understand the state that begin in the political sphere (namely, 
political science) are doomed to failure. 

By coming at the parts of the state from the vantage point of the ruling class, 
itself embedded in the mode of production that carries its name, we can also 
avoid getting lost in the parts and mistaking their ideological masks for reality. 
In the case of Japan, despite the torrents of official propaganda, we have no 
trouble recognizing that the elected government doesn’t govern, that democ- 
racy doesn’t give citizens any power, that administrators don’t simply admin- 
ister, and that overtly political institutions don’t do all the political work. We 
are also given the flexibility to redraw the boundaries of what is ordinarily taken 
as the state to include various institutions and groups that perform essential 
political tasks. 

Ask a practicing economist what are the boundaries of the firm and he will 
give one answer today and another a few days later when he is working on an- 
other problem. It is the problem that is decisive. The same is true of the state, 
where the problems to be solved are those of its ruling class and—by extension— 
of the means, institutions, and the like that are used in dealing with them. As the 
problems requiring immediate or greater attention vary, and as the means for 
solving them become more or less available, the boundaries of the state will also 
change. The state remains, as in the popular view, the repository of ultimate so- 
cial power, but it doesn’t have to comprise the same set of institutions in every 
society; nor do these institutions have to be fixed or restricted to their political 
role(s). There is simply no need for the various elements of the state to be housed 
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under one roof, either functionally or conceptually. Indeed, there are often prac- 
tical advantages for the ruling class to organize its state in another manner. 

Since the elected government in Japan is so weak and the bureaucrats who have 
extensive power were never elected, the Japanese state has been forced to incor- 
porate a number of other bodies to perform all the functions required of it by 
Japanese capitalism. Among the more important of these bodies are major busi- 
ness associations (often run by former bureaucrats), which participate in eco- 
nomic planning and coordination, helping with the accumulation of capital and 
the realization of vaiue. (The chairman of one of them, Keidenren, is popularly 
referred to as the First Minister of Business.) Another is the United States gov- 
ernment, particularly its military arm, which still occupies 150 bases in Japan and 
has the legal right to quell internal disorder. This should not be surprising when 
one considers that colonial governments have always been part of the state in 
their colonies, and for several years after World War II Japan came very close to 
being an American colony. Another is the emperor system, which plays, as we 
shall see, a crucial role in legitimation. Still others are the major media, educa- 
tional institutions and foundations, religious organizations, the main trade 
union, Rengo, and, again as I hope to show, organized crime, the Yakuza. 

If the state is not restricted to a particular geographical space or certain in- 
stitutional forms but includes all bodies that perform essential political tasks 
for the ruling class, there should be no difficulty in viewing this strange amai- 
gam—along with the elected government, the courts, the cops, the armed forces, 
and, of course, the bureaucracy—as the Japanese state. This doesn’t rule out 
recognizing that there are major differences and disputes between these bodies 
(and, indeed, within each one); or that one of them, the bureaucracy, possesses 
by far the greatest influence; or even that subaltern classes can occasionally use 
this disarray to score minor victories in some of the state’s more distant out- 
posts. The fact that political power in Japan is distributed among so many bodies 
(and in some cases, like the bureaucracy, to different and often competing ele- 
ments within them) has led to the complaint that the Japanese state is plagued 
by an absence of accountability. But if the state—partly through this very dis- 
tribution of functions—has served its ruling class so successfully, the absence 
of a clear center to which representations can be made and against which pres- 
sure can be brought should perhaps be viewed as one of its major strengths. 
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What perhaps emerges most clearly from this collection of political oddities— 
the exceptionally weak elected government, the extraordinary power of a higher 
bureaucracy that is at the same time one with the capitalist class, and the dis- 
tribution of essential political functions among many apparently nonpolitical 
bodies—is that the Japanese state is in dire need of legitimation, of a clear and 
compelling reason why one should obey the state even if one disagrees with its 
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policies. Without such a reason, no amount of military and economic power 
can secure a state against the possibility of being overturned. 

Under feudalism there was no difficulty in recognizing that the state belonged 
to the ruling social and economic class, but, operating under one or another 
version of the Divine Right of Kings/Emperors theory, people generally accepted 
that this was the way, it was supposed to be. The capitalist class stands in a simi- 
lar relation to the state under capitalism, but, unable to make the same appeal 
to religion, it is much more difficult to equate their interests with the general 
interest. For the state to serve capitalists’ interests effectively under these con- 
ditions, it is necessary to have the state appear separate from and independent 
of the capitalist class and concerned with all citizens equally. The appearance 
of neutrality is usually achieved by halving political from economic functions 
and adopting people to perform the former who are not themselves members 
of the ruling economic class. But if the class that benefits most from capitalism 
also makes and administers the rules by which they benefit (as distinct from the 
state’s simply being heavily influenced by capitalists or following an objective 
logic inherent in capital), the biased character of these rules and their adminis- 
tration stands out in sharp relief. 

Typically, capitalists only succeeded in replacing landed aristocrats as the 
ruling class where the state appeared to be independent of all class ties. In Ja- 
pan—where leading state bureaucrats, who are also capitalists, make the major 
economic decisions—this process is very incomplete. While this helps to explain 
the Japanese state’s ability to act in such a decisive manner on behalf of the 
capitalist class, it also accounts for its greater vulnerability to fundamental criti- 
cism and its outsized need for effective legitimation. Some readers might find 
it odd that an avowedly Marxist work gives such a crucial role to the problem 
of legitimation, a problem usually associated with Weberian analysis, but, in the 
absence of effective popular rule, legitimacy becomes one of capitalism’s ma- 
jor contradictions, and unraveling it—as we shall see—offers an unusual op- 
portunity to expand both socialist theory and practice. 

The three main sources of political legitimation in the United States are the 
Constitution (especially as interpreted by the Supreme Court, itself, of course, 
a creature of the Consitution), free elections, such as they are, and—to a lesser 
degree—the Office of the President, the main locus as well as symbol of national 
unity and power. Most Americans accept the right of our political authorities 
to rule over us because we have chosen them—both by adopting the Constitu- 
tion and by voting, especially in presidential elections.* None of these sources 
of legitimation are available to the Japanese state, where the Constitution was 
drafted by nameless foreigners and forced upon the country after its defeat in 
World War II and where elections, though as “free” as our own, bring to office 
a government that practically everyone knows has very little power.’ The Japa- 
nese state must find its legitimation elsewhere, and it does. Some of this legiti- 
mation comes from the widespread belief that the bureaucrats, who do have 
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power, are simply the smartest people around and that they do their best to serve 
the national interest. Some legitimation came from the state’s success in help- 
ing to build a prosperous economy, when that economy was still prosperous. 
Arguably, the fact that so much in the Japanese polity reflects what exists (or 
what people take to exist) in the United States, still popular as a model of de- 
mocracy among many Japanese, contributes to the legitimacy of the political 
order. The media, schools, major unions, and religious institutions also add their 
bit by playing up the team aspects of Japanese life and pretending that there is 
no legitimation problem to be resolved. But even after the effect of all these 
means have been added up, there remains a very large legitimation deficit. En- 
ter the emperor system (and our fifth point). 

Before discussing the role of the emperor system in the Japanese state, I would 
like to spike a misunderstanding that may arise from my frequent comparisons 
between the Japanese and American political systems. I do not believe that the 
United States is more democratic than Japan, only differently democratic, or— 
more in keeping with the tenor of my remarks—differently undemocratic. If the 
United States has elections for posts that have real political power (whereas Ja- 
pan does not), Japan has more than one party, including anticapitalist parties, 
participating in elections as serious contenders (whereas the United States does 
not, the Republicans and Democrats being two factions of the same capitalist 
party). Japan also has higher voter turnouts, which is another popular indica- 
tor used to measure degrees of democracy. As dictatorships of the capitalist class, 
however, American and Japanese democracies are equally biased on behalf of 
their ruling class and equally concerned to hide this bias. Consequently, what- 
ever the differences in how they perform these functions, neither‘can be viewed 
as morally superior to the other. 
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Japan, though formally a democracy, is largely governed by a small group of 
people whom no one has elected. Their decisions benefit one class far more than 
others. To the extent that the Japanese people know this, and most do to one 
degree or another, why do they accept it? Why do they go along? The answer 
one hears most often is that this is what the Japanese are like, meaning either 
culturally or psychologically, or both. But this is to introduce as the main ex- 
planation what itself is in great need of being explained. Where does this ele- 
ment of Japanese culture or psyche come from? Who benefits from it? How does 
it work? And how do those who benefit manipulate it to help them deal with 
their most pressing problems? Without dismissing culture or psychology (or, it 
should be added, accepting a particular version of either) and without refusing 
them a place in the total explanation, these questions redirect our attention to 
the rational dimension of our inquiry, to the kind of account that people give 
(or could give) as to why they willingly obey the established authority. 
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Japan’s rulers never had a popular mandate. That’s why the shoguns, Japan’s 
traditional military rulers, retained the more popular emperor as figurehead. 
After the Meiji Revolution in 1868, which was carried out by elements of the 
lower samurai from only one section of the country, the need for legitimation 
was especially severe. No less important at the time was the need to unite all 
Japanese in order to present a common front against the latest exactions com- 
ing from the West, particularly the United States. (Recall the role that divisions 
in India played in opening up that country to British imperialism.) Solidifying 
the ties between the Japanese people and the emperor must have seemed like 
the ideal solution to both problems. 

The new rulers of Japan began by bringing the emperor from Kyoto to To- 
kyo, the center of government, and issuing all their decisions in his name. They 
reinvigorated a largely dormant Shinto religion that added divine stature to the 
emperor’s already popular role as “father” of the Japanese people. Then, in 1873, 
they promulgated the Kokutai (National Essence) doctrine, which asserted that 
the emperor embodies in his person the will of the nation. It was said that he 
knew what the Japanese people needed and what was good for them, which 
included how they should live. The new political arrangements that the govern- 
ment drew up were presented as a gift from the emperor, a manifestation of his 
perfect wisdom and benevolence, for which people were expected to be eternally 
grateful and loyal. All criticism of Kokutai was made illegal, and it soon became 
the centerpiece of education both in schools and in the military. There is little 
evidence to suggest that the emperor was viewed as such a benevolent figure 
before the National Essence doctrine was declared or that people reacted to his 
supposed benevolence with the same fervent gratitude that they demonstrated 
subsequently. (So much for essentialist cultural or psychological explanations 
of Japanese exceptionalism.) With state Shintoism and Kokutai firmly in place, 
the legitimation of Japan’s real rulers was secured for almost a century. 

In 1945, with Japan’s defeat in World War II, all this came to an end—or did 
it? Under General MacArthur’s direction, Emperor Hirohito announced to the 
Japanese people that he was not a deity and that the war for which he was at 
least partly responsible was a tragic mistake. At a stroke, two mainstays of the 
emperor's hold on the Japanese people—his pretended divinity and his infalli- 
bility in matters of public interest—disappeared. The Allies also took great care 
not to give the emperor any political role in the new Constitution, where he is 
only mentioned as a “symbol of the Japanese state and of the unity of the 
people.” The position itself is said to derive “from the will of the people with 
whom resides sovereign political power” (Hayes 1992, 282-83). Even though 
unnamed bureaucrats succeeded in rendering the term “will” here as “integra- 
tion” in the Japanese translation—leaving the relationship between emperor and 
people more ambiguous than MacArthur intended—most students of Japanese 
postwar politics have treated the emperor as a simple anachronism, even less 
important than the British monarch. (Unlike his British counterpart, for ex- 
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ample, he plays no role in appointing ambassadors, and he has no right to see 
state papers; nor does legislation require his seal.) I consider this to be a major 
misunderstanding. 

In my view, the emperor remains the main source of legitimation for the Japa- 
nese state in its current form, and especially for the heavy tilt in the use of its 
power on behalf of the capitalist class. Despite all formal changes to his status, 
the emperor continues to do for Japanese capitalism what the Constitution and 
free elections cannot do and what the other sources of legitimation mentioned 
above can do only in small part. How he does this is also rather unique. As the 
titular head and most striking symbol of the Japanese nation, the emperor is in 
a position to get people to accept existing political arrangements and their bi- 
ased outcomes by eliciting a transfer of sentiments and especially the loyalty 
people feel toward the social community, to which they belong as members of 
an ethnic group, to the political community, or state, to which they belong as 
citizens and members of different social classes. 

Marx makes an important distinction between these two: the social commu- 
nity, in which the division of labor establishes a mutual dependence of all par- 
ties for the satisfaction of their needs and where the cooperation this engenders 
leads over time to a high degree of identification with others and an apprecia- 
tion of what they contribute to one’s own well-being, and the political commu- 
nity, in which one class, pursuing its narrow class interests, exercises power over 
everyone else. Marx also calls the latter an “illusory community,” because, un- 
like the former, it neither belongs to everybody nor serves them equally (Marx 
and Engels 1964, 91-92). Yet it is of crucial importance to those who control the 
political community that the mass of the people believe otherwise. By present- 
ing the emperor as standing astride both social and political communities, 
Japan’s rulers hope to conflate the two in the popular mind, to confuse, in ef- 
fect, what has constituted the Japanese as a people with the form of rule that 
has been constituted over them, with the aim of having people react to the lat- 
ter in ways evoked by the former. 

The emperor achieves this remarkable feat not by anything he says or does 
but simply by virtue of what he is (or is taken to be) and the importance people 
attach to their relation to him as members of the Japanese ethnic community. 
Then, once he assumes his position as head of state—the actual title used is less 
important than the nature of the connection that is conveyed (hence the rela- 
tive unimportance of the actual wording in the Constitution)—it requires but 
a small shift in focus to mistake the state as the political embodiment of the social 
community, as the necessary means by which it acts on the world. In which case, 
citizenship in the state merely formalizes the rights and duties that each indi- 
vidual already possesses as a member of the ethnic community, and belonging 
to one is equated with belonging to the other. Regrettably, for all too many Japa- 
nese it also follows that non-ethnic Japanese can never become full citizens 
(witness the discrimination against Koreans who have lived in Japan for gen- 
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erations) and that ethnic Japanese who have become citizens of other countries 
are traitors to their “race.” 

The Chinese character for “state,” which is used in Japan, means “family of 
the country,” with the suggestion that the state is a natural rather than artificial 
construction, and puts the head of state in the position of a father in the fam- 
ily. To enforce this link, the father’s special role in the family is even mentioned 
in the Japanese Constitution. An emperor, of course, is in a better position to 
make use of this analogy than a president would be. The American president, 
for example, can be fatherly, but his partisanship and impermanence makes it 
impossible to present him as everybody’s father or to pretend that all members 
of the national family are of equal concern to him. The Chinese character for 
“bureaucracy,” which is also used in Japan, also indicates the importance of the 
emperor’s legitimizing role. It originally meant “to serve the emperor or 
heaven,” where the emperor simply stood in for the Japanese people. Today the 
bureaucracy is supposed to serve the people. The total and public acquiescence 
to their rule by the emperor, no longer equated with the people but still viewed 
by many as a kind of father (with all the fairness and benevolence that this con- 
veys), is easily mistaken as an assurance that the bureaucrats are doing a good 
job for everyone and not only for the privileged few. 

No other royal family can point to origins as ancient as those of the Japanese 
emperor, and in the popular mind what is very old is often equated with what 
is natural. As the presumed father of the Japanese people, in a relation that is 
supposed to go back over two thousand years, he does not need constitutional 
endorsement to exercise the influence that I have attributed to him here. Since 
the kind of obedience he exacts can never be taken, only offered, it may even be 
that the lack of formal power actually aids him in the accomplishment of his 
task. Thus, when Lycurges, a king in ancient Sparta, wanted his people to adopt 
anew constitution, his first move was to abdicate, so that no one was constrained 
to accept what he was about to give them. Only then, he believed, would it be 
possible to obtain their unqualified support for the new constitution. Similarly, 
the emperor’s influence on people’s sense of who they are and how they are 
related to the state could only reach as deeply as it obviously does because he 
has no apparent means to impose his will. From his position above the politi- 
cal fray, standing apart from all factions, without any responsibility for particular 
governmental policies, and lacking the power to enforce his views (should he 
have any), the emperor has been distilled by his handlers into a pure concern 
for the well-being of the Japanese people. 

This was not always the case. In the immediate aftermath of the war, the 
emperor’s admission that he was neither divine nor infallible, together with the 
rise of antimilitarist, egalitarian, and republican ideas (particularly in the 
schools), made it very difficult for him to resume his prewar role as chief 
iegitimator for the established order. The political turbulence that Japan experi- 
enced in the first decades after the war had many causes, but one that has not 
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received the attention it deserves is the inability of the regime to obtain the le- 
gitimacy it required without the help traditionally supplied by the emperor sys- 
tem. With the formal end of the American occupation in 1952, Japan’s bureau- 
cratic rulers set about to reestablish the authority of the emperor in whatever ways 
they could, given the relation of class forces at the time. The main aim was to 
bring people to think of the emperor once again as head of state. This involved 
frequent attempts—in violation of the Constitution—to have the emperor act 
as head of state on various ceremonial occasions and pressure on the schools to 
introduce more traditional ideas about the imperial system into their program. 
It is only in this context that we can make sense of the importance Japan’s nomi- 
nally democratic government attaches to having students sing a national anthem 
that presents the country as still under the rule of the emperor. 

Have I made too much of the emperor in my account of Japanese politics? 
Many if not most modern Japanese, after all, will say that they are indifferent 
to the emperor. I consider this claim suspect, however, especially if made to 
foreigners. Most Japanese will also say that they don’t believe in Shintoism, but 
many of these same people will recite a Shinto prayer before building an office 
or a house. Religious conviction may have waned in Japan, but superstition of 
all kinds is alive and well. So, while very few consider the emperor divine, his 
status as father of the Japanese people is reasonably secure; and, given the strong 
sense of ethnic identity that still prevails in Japan, this is more than enough for 
him to perform his role as chief legitimator of the state. 
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It is not an easy task to reestablish an irrational tradition in an increasingly ra- 
tional world, especially when people are still very aware of the high price their 
country paid for upholding this tradition in the past. The regime’s first line of 
defense against criticisms of the emperor system is utter contumely and, when 
possible, refusal to acknowledge it. The ruling party’s unwillingness to even hear 
such criticisms produced a procedural crisis recently in the Okinawa Prefectural 
(state) Assembly when a Communist Party deputy referred to the “brutal tenno 
[emperor] system” in a speech on Japan’s role in World War II. This resulted in 
a five-day halt in legislative business as the conservative majority tried to get him 
to withdraw the “insulting remark” and apologize. He refused, and in the end, 
the speaker simply deleted the offensive words from the minutes. 

The second and undoubtedly more effective line of defense is outright repres- 
sion. It helps enormously if those inclined to criticize the imperial tradition are 
afraid to do so. In Japan, the task of making them afraid is performed by the 
Yakuza, who threaten, beat up, and even kill anyone who makes public his or 
her opposition to the emperor system. The Yakuza member who stabbed the 
junior high school principal for failing to raise the Rising Sun flag and have the 
“Let the Emperor Rule Forever” anthem sung at graduation was only too pleased 
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to give his motive: “I want all the Japanese people,” he said “to respect the 
Hinomaru and the Kimigayo. If I killed the principal, and this were reported in 
the mass media, it would serve as a warning to those organizations which op- 
pose the Hinomaru flag being hoisted and the Kimigayo song being sung in the 
schools” Vlapan Press Weekly, June 12, 1999, 21). Who can doubt that such warn- 
ings have had their effect? 

This is not something any official governmental agency could do as system- 
atically and therefore as efficiently—not as long as the state pretended to be a 
democracy, anyway. Involvement by the government would also make it appear 
that the emperor, as the putative head of state, had something to do with the 
extralegal violence, and this would detract from his presumed neutrality, to say 
nothing of his benevolence. But the Yakuza, with its many ties to the far Right 
in Japan and its well-known conception of honor, can carry out this task and 
in such a way that the government escapes most of the blame.® There is, of 
course, an ultranationalist Right in Japan apart from the Yakuza, but the over- 
lap between the two is far greater than what one finds in other countries that 
also have a far Right and organized crime. The Japanese Yakuza is simply so 
much more than a bigger version of the Mafia. The great latitude that the Yakuza 
enjoys in repressing criticism of the emperor as well as the remarkable freedom 
with which it carries on its more traditional criminal enterprises could not ex- 
ist without active governmental approval, all of which argues for a more func- 
tional conception of the Yakuza’s role in Japanese society than is usually offered. 
Given the Yakuza’s heavy involvement in the construction industry, the extraor- 
dinarily high government spending on public works (currently higher than the 
U.S. defense budget) might also be viewed as partial payment to the Yakuza for 
services rendered.’ The same can be said of the ease with which many Yakusa- 
controlled companies received large loans (now unpaid) from state-owned or 
-dominated financial institutions that have contributed (to a degree yet to be 
determined) to the still-unfolding banking crisis that has plagued Japan for more 
than a decade. 

The Yakuza’s ties to the state go back to the late nineteenth century, when they 
did strong-arm work for local conservative politicians, controlled labor unrest, 
and served as spies and assassins for the government, going so far as to murder 
the queen of Korea in an incident that triggered off a war with that country in 
1895. The close collaboration between the Yakuza and the new bureaucratic 
rulers of Japan was no doubt facilitated by the fact that both groups emerged 
out of the lower samurai of the previous period. Their cooperation continued 
into the twentieth century, where the list of victims—often at direct government 
request—broadened to include communists and radical students. In World War 
Il, the Yakuza also helped the Japanese army pillage occupied Manchuria and 
China, forcing drugs on the Chinese in a replay of British policy in the 1840s. 

After the war, with the introduction of a republican constitution and demo- 
cratic elections, a new era had begun, but the political role of the Yakuza does 
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not seem to have diminished. The Liberal Democratic Party, which has domi- 
nated electoral politics since 1945, was founded largely with the money of Karoku 
Tsuji, who liked to call himself the “Al Capone of Japan” (Kaplan and Dubro 
1986, 67). Yoshio Kodama, the most important figure in the LDP until the late 
1970s, also had wide Yakuza connections, as did several prime ministers anda 
host of cabinet ministers. In 1963, in the midst of internal squabbling between 
the different factions of the LDP, a coalition of Yakuza chieftans felt sufficiently 
concerned with what was happening to their party to send a letter to all LDP 
members of Parliament urging them to end their infighting, as this could only 
benefit the Left. 

But perhaps nothing reveals the Yakuza’s close ties to the government better 
than a speech that Bamboku Ohno, secretary general of the LDP from 1957 to 
1965, gave to twenty-five hundred Yakuza at a reception for the new Godfather 
of Kobe, in which he said, “‘Politicians and those who go by the way of chiv- 
alry [Yakuza] follow different occupations, but they have one thing in common, 
and that is their devotion to the ways of giri (obligation) and minjo (human 
feeling). .. . 1 offer my speech of congratulations hoping that you will further 
exert yourself in the ways of chivalry so as to make our society a better one’” 
(qtd. in Kaplan and Dubro 1986, 82). In so far as the newly revived respect for 
the emperor has something to do with the expressions of Yakuza chivalry, it ap- 
pears that Ohno’s congratulations were well merited. 

In the United States, it is the priestly caste of lawyers that makes sure that 
people show the proper deference to the Constitution and the Supreme Court. 
Without this deference—aided and abetted by as much mystificatiion as that 
associated with the emperor system—the Constitution and the Supreme Court 
couldn’t do their work of legitimation. It is only appropriate, therefore, that two- 
thirds of all the lawyers in the world practice in the United States. In Japan this 
role is played by the Yakuza, which, again appropriately, is four to five times the 
size of the American Mafia. As far as legitimation is concerned, the Yakuza are 
Japan’s lawyers. And in so far as the Yakuza provides the ruling class with an 
important element of the repression it requires, this also qualifies it—on the 
criteria I have established—for inclusion as an integral part of the Japanese state. 


11 


In summary, Japan’s ruling class has been very successful in transferring its rule 
from one political system to another. With the exception of a handful of gener- 
als, there was no postwar purge in Japan as there was in Germany and Italy. Many 
figures with appalling war records continued to play leading roles in the bureau- 
cracy, elected government, and business. A class-A war criminal even became 
prime minister soon after the American military occupation came to a close. It 
is no wonder—though foreigners never cease to wonder—that the Japanese 
government has never been able to offer a full apology for its numerous war- 
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time atrocities or that it feels so attached to the flag and anthem used at that 
time (while both Germany and Italy have adopted new flags and anthems).’° 
Similarly, it is not surprising that the leaders of the old system should try to 
reestablish its essentials as soon as they had a chance. But how does one put a 
genie back into the bottle? The American occupiers removed the emperor from 
politics, abolished the army, democratized the election process, broke up the 
Zaibatsus (economic conglomerates), gave rights to trade unions, and did away 
with the nationalist curricula and rituals in the schoois. 

The ruling class’s answer was to reestablish as quickly as possible and with 
the indispensable help of the Yakuza the prestige of the emperor. The legitima- 
tion he offered was then used to rearrange the pieces on the board that they had 
inherited from the Americans. In due time, the emperor has once again become 
the head of state (in all but name, and, with a new Constitution in the offing, 
even that is likely to be corrected); the army has been renamed the “Self-De- 
fense Force” and is among the five most powerful military forces in the world; 
the democratic electoral process has been bypassed by leaving most power in 
the hands of unelected bureaucrats; the Zaibatsus have changed their name to 
Kereitsu and are as economically dominant as ever; most of the trade unions 
have become company unions, often with company managers as their presi- 
dents, with all that this implies; and, gradually but surely, the schools have been 
forced to adopt a more nationalist-oriented curriculum, with all the rituals and 
symbols that ordinarily accompany it. With the economy currently in doldrums, 
however, and people’s dissatisfaction with their worsening conditions on the 
rise, the state’s need to legitimate its capitalist agenda is greater than ever. Hence, 
the intensification of the government’s efforts to bolster the emperor’s prestige 
in the schools and among the public generally and the backlash this has pro- 
duced among those who object to where this process has already taken them 
and rightly fear where it is heading. 

The latest salvo in the “Emperor Wars” was fired by Prime Minister Yoshiro 
Mori on May 15, 2000, when he said, “Japan is a country of kami (gods) with 
the tenno (emperor) as its core,” at a meeting of the Association of Shinto 
Shrines (Japanese Press Weekly, May 20, 2000, 8). This is the organization that 
has been trying to get all cabinet ministers to pay official visits to the Yakasumi 
Shrine, the burial site of many World War II war criminals. For a prime minis- 
ter, Mori’s nationalist outburst was a first. All the opposition parties immedi- 
ately demanded a retraction and an apology. They got neither. Another sign of 
what lies ahead in Japanese politics was the appearance for the first time in an 
LDP election platform (June 2000) of a call to revise the Japanese Constitution. 
Though the LDP did not specify particular reforms, no one doubts that one of 
the major changes they would like to introduce is making the emperor official 
head of state, which would then serve as a springboard for nationalist propa- 
ganda of all sorts. It appears like the battle over the emperor system is about to 
take center stage in Japanese political life. 
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The Japanese bureaucrats who negotiated Japan’s terms of surrender in World 
War II clearly knew what they were doing when they adamanantly refused to 
allow the emperor to be tried as a war criminal—which the United States ini- 
tially demanded—and insisted that he remain on the throne, even if deprived 
of all constitutional authority. In saving a mayonnaise that has failed to reach 
the right consistency, one works ona small bit of it until it takes. This bit is then 
gradually incorporated into the rest of the mixture until all the mayonnaise has 
reached the desired state. The bureaucrats knew that the emperor, and only the 
emperor, could play the role of this redeeming bit in reconstituting Japanese 
society, and they have proceeded accordingly. 


12 


If legitimation occupies as central a position in Japanese society as I have indi- 
cated, then the politics of delegitimation should be given far more attention than 
it has. Essentially, delegitimizing the state is to make it abundantly clear that it 
is run by one class for that class, that it is a class dictatorship, and that every- 
thing else it does and says is meant to hide this, or, occasionally, is a compro- 
mise forced upon one of its bodies in extremis. Delegitimation generally pro- 
ceeds by two routes: (1) the actions that the state takes in serving capital, 
particulariy as regards its four major requirements—repression, legitimation, 
accumulation, and realization—become so harmful to the interests of other 
classes and so transparent that what needs to be hidden and rationalized away 
simply overwhelms the means that have been set up for these purposes (eco- 
nomic and political crises offer many examples of this); and (2) the institutions 
or groups or conditions that serve as the main sources of legitimacy lose some 
or all of their ability to provide this service. 

In the case of Japan, radicals both in and out of the Communist Party have 
been actively trying to unmask the class biases of the capitalist state. Relatively 
little attention, however, has been given to trying to undermine the authority 
of those forces, particularly the emperor system, that legitimate this state in the 
eyes of most of the general public. No doubt the reasons for this are many and 
complex, in which fear of retaliation from the Yakuza must figure prominently. 
Still, on the basis of the analysis offered here, criticism of all the sources of le- 
gitimation and particularly of the emperor system should be given a higher 
priority than it now has. The long and careful efforts that the state has devoted 
to reconstructing the emperor system is testimony not only to its importance 
for the ruling class but also to a brittleness in this legitimating authority that 
has not been exploited as effectively as it might. With the Japanese economy in 
serious doldrums and almost certain to get worse—with unemployment, bank- 
ruptcy, workers’ suicides, many from loss of work, and death from overwork (so 
significant that the Japanese have a special word for it, karoshi) all on the rise— 
the capitalists’ dependence on the emperor’s unique contribution to maintain- 
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ing the status quo has never been so great. The threat is that once people recog- 
nize that they have been repeatedly lied to and manipulated, nothing will keep 
large numbers of them from turning on those they worshipped just moments 
ago. Without the legitimation provided by the emperor system, Japan, Inc. could 
come apart at the seams very quickly. 

While in no position to offer a full set of tactics for carrying out a politics of 
delegitimation, I cannot help but note that the emperor’s tie to the Yakuza only 
succeeds in serving the purpose of legitimation if it remains implicit and ap- 
pears accidental, the result of an irrational patriotic streak in these criminals, 
and is not recognized as an organic requirement dictated by essential state func- 
tions. But once this tie is rendered explicit and its necessity understood, what 
was an advantage to the system quickly becomes a major liability. There is no 
place in the neo-Confucian image of a wise and benevolent emperor that still 
exists in Japan for collusion with organized crime. The question that Japanese 
radicals should encourage everyone to ask, then, is, Why does the state use the 
Yakuza to squelch all criticisms of the emperor? Or, more sharply, Why does the 
emperor need the Yakuza? Trying to answer this question would take people a 
long way down the road toward delegitimizing the capitalist state in Japan. 

The major debate among Japanese Marxists during the first half of the twen- 
tieth century dealt with the nature of Japanese society—is it feudal or capital- 
ist? A great deal depended on the answer, including the kind of revolution 
(democratic capitalist or socialist) that one considered necessary. The fact that 
the Japanese state still uses a traditional feudal institution to provide such a large 
part of its legitimation may suggest to some that this old debate has yet to be 
resolved. My own position is that Japan is clearly a capitalist society, and its state 
a capitalist state, albeit one that for peculiar historical reasons is able to use a 
major precapitalist form to serve one of its essential functions. The revolution 
that Japan needs is not a bourgeois democratic one but a socialist one, but strug- 
gling for democratic reform of the emperor system could prove an important 
step in this direction. 


Notes 


1. Though unusual, this process was not unique. Friedrich Engels, for example, speaks of the 
Russian state of his day “breeding” a capitalist class (Bardhan 1984, 35). 

2. The fact that the largest banks and corporations hire fewer ex-bureaucrats than their mid- 
dle-size competitors, who need the extra clout to obtain parity in their relations with the ruling 
ministry, does not detract from our general point regarding the widespread practice of amaku- 
dari or the role we attribute to it. For the relevant figures, see Calder 1989, 383ff. 

3. The probiem of how to characterize its ruling class is, of course, only part of the larger prob- 
lem of how to characterize the Japanese system as a whole. William Tabb provides a list of some 
of the more arresting labels that have been used in recent years: “authoritarian pluralism,” “de- 
velopment state capitalism,” “laissez-faire oriented intervention,” and “planned markets” (1995, 
14). Given the privileged position of capital accumulation and the exploitative relations between 
those who own the major means of production and those who work in them, I have no difficulty 
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in labeling the Japanese system a capitalist one, which doesn’t keep me from recognizing its many 
distinctive qualities. 

4. Though nowhere near as developed as in Japan, the problem-—-according to the New York 
Times—can even be found in the United States: “many state and local officials are becoming so 
deeply involved in business activities that it is difficult to tell where government ends and private 
business begins” (New York Times, Dec. 9, 1985, 7) 

5. See “Marx’s Use of ‘Class’” in my book Social and Sexual Revolution (1979). 

6. Given the role of presidential elections and of the Supreme Court in providing legitimation 
for the American system, George W. Bush’s successful theft of the Florida election in 2000 brought 
the legitimacy of the government into question in a way that hasn’t occurred since the Civil War. 
Only the war in Afghanistan, with the accompanying rush to support the government, kept us from 
learning the full extent of the danger posed by such a loss of legitimacy. 

7. With its peculiar origins, it is no wonder that former Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone would 
consider Japan’s Constitution a taboo subject for a large section of Japan’s political and academic 
communities (Daily Yomuiri, Dec. 5, 1994, 3). 

8. The Japanese state has always backed up its efforts at legitimation with the most severe re- 
pression. The last shogun gave samurai the right to kill on the spot any commoner who acted “in 
a manner other than expected” (Koestler 1960, 210). 

9. For the astonishing figures on the construction industry, see McCormack 1996, 33. 

10. It is worth noting that the American government has not apologized for its own wartime 
atrocities in atomic bombing Hiroshima and Nagasaki and firebombing Tokyo. Unfortunately, 
most of those who have rightly criticized Japan for its moral obtuseness have given scant atten- 
tion to this same fault on the part of the United States. 
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In line with my argument for internal relations, 
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